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PREFACE. 



The three Essays which I here offer to 
the public, though detached' from each 
other and from the !]E^say on the Pic- 
turesque, are,an respect to the matter they 
contain, and the suite of ideas they present, 
perfectly connected. In all that I have 
written, I have had two chief purposes ia 
view : the one, to point out the best me- 
thod of forming our taste and judgment in 
regard to the effect of all visible objects, 
universally; the other, to shew in what 
manner the principles so acquired, may be 
applied to the improvement of those par- 
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ticular objects, with which each man is 
individually conceraed. 

The first step towards acquiring an ex- 
act taste and judgmeiit in respect to visible 
objects, is to gain an accurate knowledge 
of their leading cbwMtoFs; I, therefore, in 
my first Essay, traced the character of the 
Picturesque, its qualities, effects, and itt^ 
tjractions, as, distinct from those of the Sub- 
fime and Beautiful, through tfi^ different 
works of nature and art. 

The next step was to shew, that not only 
the i^ffect of picturesque objects, but of all 
visible objects whatever, are to be judged 
of by the great leading principles of Paint- 
ing; which principles, though they are really 
founded in nature, ^nd totally independent 
of art, are J however, naost easily and use- 
fully studied in the pictures of eminent 
painters. On the^e two points^ which, X 
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trast^ I have never lost sight of in ftny part 
of my work, rests the whole force of my 
argument. If I have succeeded in estab-^ 
lishing them, the system of modem Garden- 
ing, which, besides banishing all picturesque 
efiects, has violated every principle of paint- 
ing, is of course demolished. 

All such abstract reasoning, however, 
makes but a slight impression udess it be 
applied : I, therefore, took examples from 
the works of the most celebrated layer out 
of grounds, Mr. Brown,* and examined 

* It has been mentioned as an objection^ that Mr. Ha- 
milton and Mr. Shenstone are in reality the most celebrated 
for their skill in laying out grounds, and, therefore. Pain- 
shill and the Leasowes, are the true examples of the taste 
of English Gardening. The acknowledged superiority of 
men of liberal education who embellished their own placeSj| 
is strongly in favour of the whole of my argument ; but hiGi 
nothing to do with the objection. Poussin and JLt Sueur 
were models of simplicity, and were the^ two most cele- 
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thexuy and his whole system and practice,, 
by the principles which I hq.d before ex^ 
plained. 

This censure of modern Gardening and 
Mr. Brown, drew upon me an attack from 
the most eminent professor of the present; 
time, together with a defence of his pre- 
decessor. Nothing could be more fortu- 
nate than such an opportunity, for dis- 
cussing the practicability of what I had 
proposed, with a practical improver of high 
reputation; as, likewise, of explaining and 
applying to particular parts of improve- 
ment, many positions in my first work. 

Yet still, notwithstanding the degree of 

brated painters of their country : but, would it be right on 
that account to say that Simplicity was the characteristic 
of the French school ? They were in painting, what Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Shenstone were in gardening-— excep* 
tions to the national taste, not examples of iu 
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practical discussion in that Letter^ It might 
be said, even by those who are most partial 
to my ideas on the siibject, " it is true 
** that you have shewn the tameness and 
" monotony of Mr. Brown's made-water 
^^ and regularly sloped banks, and the su- 
" perior beauty and variety of those in 
" natural lakes and rivers ; but by what 
^ means can these last be imitated ? how 
" can those numberless varieties, which 
" often owe their charms to a certain art- 
" less and negligent appearance, be pro- 
" duced by the dull mechanical operations 
" of common labourers? If you would 
" have us quit the present style, shew us 
" some method of practical improvement 
*' which may be acted upon^", This is 
what I have attempted in the first of theke 
three Essays; and the detail, which, from 
the novelty of the plan, I have beien obliged 
to enter into, must be niy excuse for 4fe 
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length. I rniisti hoM^ever^ ohserire» that 
the subject is much more comprebensive 
than the title announces : the discussion is 
pot confined to the banks of mQ.de-*wjateF, 
jior even to those of natural rivei^ and 
lakes, but is extended to all the natural 
beauties and varieties of objects near the 
eje ; which therefore, are classed by pain- 
ti^rs under the title of fore-ground. All, 
who are in any degree conversant with the 
art of painting, know of what consequence 
fore-grounds are in pictures ; how interest- 
ing they are in themselves, and what influ* 
ence they have on the effect of the whole. 
If they be of such consequence to the 
painter, they are of sttll greater importance 
to the improver : the painter can conimand 
the other pfirts of his picture, equally with 
^he fore-ground ; can alter, or new model 
tbem as lie Ukei ; but thi^i forergrouad, in 
40 jitprs extended aeose^ or at most the 
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middle distance, is all that is under the 
control of the improver. In this Esisay I 
have followed the example of painters: I 
have bestowed particular pains on what is 
to . be viewed close to the eye, and have 
woriced it up more distinctly, and with 
greater minuteness of detail ; in the hope 
that I may induce improvers to follow the 
san^ ejfample in real scenery. 

But, besides these fore-grounds, of which 
the' models are in nature,: there are others 
manifestly and avowedly artificial ; which, 
however, on that account, are the best 
suited to artificial objects, and indeed the 
only fore^grounds strictly in character with 
them. I have, therefore, in the second 
Essay, examined the character of the old 
Italian Gardens, and the principles on 
which, as I conceive, their excellence h 
fdunded : I have compared them with mo- 
dfern gardens, and have stated what appear 
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to me their respective merits and defects, 
the situation in which each is most proper, 
and the sort of alliance that might be made 
between them. 

From the Decorations near the House, 
the transition was very natural to the house 
itself, and to buildings in general. In the 
third Essay, therefore, I have considered 
the character of Architecture and Build- 
ings as connected with the Scenery, in 
which they are placed. In pursuing this 
inquiry, I have taken my arguments and 
illustrations from the works of eminent 
painters : examining the style of architec- 
ture and of buildings in their pictures, from 
the temples and palaces in those of the 
higher schools, to the cottages, mills, and 
hovels of the Dutch masters, and apply- 
ing the principles of the three leadiQg 
characters discussed in my first Essay, 
to this particular subject; of all others 
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the most calculated to shew their perfect 
distinction. * 

There are persons for whose opinion I 
have a very high respect, who, though they 
agree with me in the distinct character of 
the Picturesque, object to the term itself; 
cm the ground that, from its manifest ety- 
mology, it must signify all that can be 
represented in pictures with effect. I had 
flattered myself with having shewn, that, 
according to that definition, the word can 
hardly be said to have a distinct, appro- 
priate meaning ; by placing this matter in 
a different, possibly in a more convincing 
light^ I may be lucky enough to obviate 
their, only objection. It has occurred to 
me, that the term (which is in effect the 
same in English, French, and Italian) may 
possibly have been invented by painters to 
express a quality, not merely essential to 
their art, but in a manner peculiar to it : the 
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treasures of the sublime and the beautifiilv 
it shares in common with Sculpture ; but 
the Picturesque is almost exclusively its 
own. A writer of eminence lays' greeMt 
stress on the advantage which painting 
possesses over sculpture, in being able to 
give value to insignificant objects, and even 
to those which are offensive: many such ob- 
jects are highly picturesque in spite of their 
offensive qualities, and in a degree that has 
sometimes caused it to be imagined, that 
they were rendered so by means of thehi. 
I ' remember a picture of Wovermans, in 
which the principal objects were a dung- 
cart just loaded ; some carrion lying on the 
dung; a dirty fellow with a dirty shovel ; 
the dunghill itself, and a dog, that from his 
attitude seemed likely to add to it: These 
most unsavoury materials the painter had 
worked up with iSo'much skill, that the' picf- 
turc w&s viewed by every oiie with deKghf. 
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Imagme all this in marlptle fi^ex sq nkilfuUy 
executed, it would be detestaWe. This 
certaialy does teod to prove, that sculptuf e 
cannot represent with effect, objects merely 
picturesque. X do not mean to say, that 
the grave dignity of that noble art does 
iMt admit of a mixture of the picturesque ; 
it is clear, however, that the ancients ad- 
mitted it with a caution bordering upoii 
timidity. The modem sculptors, on the 
other hand, have perhaps gone as niucli 
into the other extreme ; and to that ' we 
probably owe the magnificent defects of 
Miehad Angelo, the ajfectations of Bernini, 
and the pantomimes of some of his fol- 
lowers. It appears to me, that if the whole 
of this be considered, it completely taikes 
away every objection to my use of the te*iri ; 
for if what I have stated be just, it shews 
that by Picturesque M Meant^ not all that 
can be expressed with ^i^eot in paintiiigv 
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but that which painting can, and sculpture 
cannot express, ITiis, in reality, forms a 
very just distinction between the powers of 
the: only two arts imitative of visible ob- 
jects ; and the etymology of the word, as I 
have accounted for it, instead of contra- 
dicting, sanctions the use I have made of 
it, ^and the distinction I have given to the 
character. 

The subject of modem Gardening had 
been so fully discussed in my first Essay, 
and in my Letter to Mr. Repton, that little 
remained to'^be said : in this second voluine, 
therefore, I have seldom, done more, than 
make soipe occasional remarks upon it J It 
may, indeed, be thought by many, that I 
had already bestowed more time upon it, 
than a particular mode of gardening in this 
country would justify. On this, not im- 
probable, supposition, I must say in my 
defeocei: and in some measure, in die- 
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fence of English gardening, that the present 
style of laying out places is not a mere 
capricious invention, but a consistent and 
regular system, founded on the most se* 
ducing qualities ; and such as are likely to 
operate in every age and country, where 
extensive improvement in grounds may he^ 
come an object of attention-— on smooth*^ 
ness, continuity of surface^ undulation^ ser- 
pentine lines, and, also, what is peculiarly 
flattering to the vanity of the owner — dis-' 
tinctnesd. The whole purpose of my work 
has been to she\^--^not that these qualities 
are by any means to be abandoned of 
neglected, but that there are striking effects 
and attractions in those of a totally opposite 
nature: and that they must be mixed with 
each other in various degrees, in Order to 
produce that beauty of combination, which 
is displayed in the choicest Works of art 
and of nature. 

VOL, lu h 
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Sndi k anixture so sanctioned, ap- 
pears to have such obvious and superior 
claimfs over any narrow system of ex- 
clusion, that it is hard to conoeiye how 
a system of that kind could long prevail 
amonfgmen of liberal and highly cultivated, 
•mhids ; yet no one can doubt the fact, who 
cchnsiders the almost universal admiration 
wifch which the exclusive display of smooth«- 
iless, serpentine lines, &c. in our gardens 
and grounds has been viewed for moi^e than 
half aCelitury : 1 believe, indeed, that theire 
are scarcely ^any bounds to the sort, of ido- 
latry which prevailed, and still prevails on 
that subject English gardening has been 
considered as an object of high and pecu- 
liar national pride ; it has been celebrated, 
together with its chief professor, by some 
of the mosteminentwriters of this age, in 
prose and in verse; and marbles with in- 
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fcriptipni?, Ijaye beeiji erected to ^hp fj[jpn]pfjf 
of Mn Brown and his work^. l^uch, ipdeccj^ 
^s the enthusiasm of hif admirera, ^^p 
m'^J}y of thera, J ^iji pefsuadei^, ypul^ i^ojt 
only approye of his sj^stem being exi;e^ded 
over another quarter of the globe, but 
would wish, that *^ the great globe itselP' 
could be new modelled upon that system ; 
and bfe made in every part, like one of his 
dressed places.* , Could their wish be car* 

'^ The late Mr. Oweh Cambridge very pleasantJj 
laughed at BroWn*3 yanity, by assigning him a higher 
sphere for his operations than any of tliose I have men- 
tioned. ' He was vapouring one day^ as Mr. Cambridge 
bimself told me, about the change he had made in the 
face of the country, and his hope of seeing his plans much 
more generally extended before he died. Mr* Cambridge 
with great gravity said, '' Mr. Brovni, 1 veiy earnestly 
wish that I may die before you ;'* '* why so ?" said Brown 
with great surprise ; *' because,** said he,^ '' I should 
like to see heaven before you bad improved it/' 

b2 
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ried into effect, there would reaMj be 
a very curious similarity between Mn 
Brown^s finished state of the world, and 
the world in a state of chaos, as described 
by the poet — 

Uniu erat toU> naturae Tultas in orbe* 
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in* }»!^'v«iy ptftiiliMy beargUed in de^ 
r^ge^ <^ IVIyI. Brownknd h»^Ilowets»-tfaatt 
BB^Sert^en dftfry it iflAy appear in thecMty to 
mik€ ^^'artifi>eiftl'^gc«df water look tike 
Ji'tMftunEll lake dr ritfe*, »od to give it such 
^^c^ as if oikl^ please the{ paitit«i;, it 
^*ftM by no means b^ «asy m pnicti^z 
1^1 the 'mode of proceedings iiJtE^ twb 
i(tt^(6Uj)po6ing^heend to be tHesames) 
Wimtf AiXkt^nU as thfe' piaihter exectcbes 
bis- own; ideais, wbUe thb improHner nratst 
tvtet> io^'the hantU-of ccarimoii laboairer^j 
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on which account, a regular and ' deter- 
mined form must be given, the lines staked 
out with precision, 'and the levels taken 
with the same regularity and exactness. 
This I allow to %e a''" real difference be- 
tween the two arts, and a real difficulty in 
that of gardening : but if difficulties were 
always to stop the progress of art, and if 
the most obvious ; an^i^ ftiQcH^^nical system 
gf operation were always to be adopted, 
because it would be the easiest, because it 
w^ould require no invenfidii to plan, nor 
taste to direct it, — all arts would be re- 
duced ito trades) fodtitbftfcpWch ?Bfta^^s %\^ 
distinction bcStween ftbfim()W0ul4 'n^^Jo^ger 
exist* : "With r^ard/io: ^rtifieiial W^ter^ 
iwheae¥er those ^i§qu|*|stftfte^s^:.}vl^icU^ic^ 
give it variety awi .(j^fifeeft ^hall ,st)j^dia\ifljr^ 
be preseri^ed, I ^ftjt,rthii^.fc,,bigfejy of tb^ 
ta^e aji4 j-udgm^ni ;of the professor': i9<q4 
ghoSuld* t h: ever see: n^iosiB :; cii?eiuiiQata9pi$s 
Qrmt^d,oJiishsd\ < then .foj^iif TOudr)pf: lEin^iiil* 
gardening; * I sbaW thoci sfty that iau artisJt 
l^ba'cottld texecutti suiih a \vQrit J) jrmea^ 
<)f iraechamoai baisrds^ }n6k ohly < had tftsite; 
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but genius andi invention, and that it seem- 
ed as ii his spirit, Uke Hotspur's, had 

;; . •x-ij*;---—...!- Lenta fire 
E'en t^ the dullest peasant 

I am well aware, however, not only of the 
intrinsic difficulty of pointing out from 
theory what is likely to succeed in prac- 
tice, but also of the cavils and objections 
which may be raised against every part of 
such an innovation, by tht>se who are wed- 
ded to the old systepi: for I am not san- 
guine enough to expect,. that what I am' 
now risking, in the hope of promoting the 
real improvement of real landscapes, will 
be received by them with candour, or 
that any allowances .will be made in fa- 
vour of the intention.: On the contrary, 
I know that it will be jiooked upon as a 
fresh invasion of the req.lms, of perpetual 
smoothness and monotony; an invasion 
which should be repelled by every kind of 
weapon. ^ , 

I will J[)e^n l)y obserying, . that in order 
to gain a just idea of the manner in which 
we ought to Ibrm^ the banks of artificial 
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pieces of lyater, *he first inquiry ijhoulcl 
be, haw those of natural lakes and rivCTs 
are formed ; for I of course suppose, that 
the most admired parts of them are the 
proper objects of imititibn. This is an 
inquiry which I bplieve has never been 
made with that view, and which I imagine 
will throw great light upon the whole sub- 
ject 

It has been askied, indeed, by way of ri-r 
diculing the effect of time and accident in 
paroducing those circumstances which are 
generally called picturesque^ * whether na- 
1 turef ip a more pleasing object in a 
* dwindled and shrivelled Condition, tha^ 
' ' when her vigour *' is as great, her beauty 
*.* aft iresh, and her looks as charming a^ ijf 
^, fke ^wly came out of the fqnping 
f hsiv4^ qf her Creator?^ I do not know 
im what manner Lord Shaftesbury, from 
whom the latter part of this passage is. 
taken, may have applied it, but^^'itW 
been made use of by Mi^. t/i Mason, it 

1 ¥»»f%o«l^»Ki>>9t^>di!l^/j>aga^^di» ; 
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seems to mea'ft, if it mean any tWDg> that 
yiieces of artificial water, as they have ge- 
nerally been made^ of one equal verdure 
an(l sriioothiiess, look as if they ^ere the 
immediate productions of the Creator;* 
%t1iile haturaf iakes and rivers, the banks of 
which must always be partially worn and 
broken, shew nature in a dwindled and 
lihrivelled condition. 

How this earth did loafe when it was 
'first created, or how nature then performed 
her operation?, it wpuld be as useless, as 
it is impossible to know, AH we. are coi^- 
cerned in, is the present appearance of 
^things, ^nd her prjE^sent operations, — the 
constajit tendency of whigh, so oppositie 
tp the supposed ipiproven>ents of ^rt^ is to 
i^anis|i, hot to Crea^te. ippfiot^^ and w^e 
reiallymi^ht a^ w^ll i^asoii on ^^yppofieid 

* 1 remenfber having been told by a i^rsgn of ^e^ ve- 
, racitjr^ (a^d who^ if I am not mistaken^ was present at ^t 
* coi(iversfitioni1 that Mr.. Brown, on some of his wprkf beiog 
comqaended, Iiad.said./' None |buty^^ ^i:Qyirq9.^nd jpur 
" Go4 Alpiightie^ can do sqch thjpM 4f ..th^^^/' ,i4T* 
Mason seems to have justified the pretensioQ^QpV^)ipf.^,i* 
this blasphemous piece of arrogance. 
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f tate of the moon, as on any supposed state 
of the earth when it was first created. What 
we can reason upon, an^ what can alone 
be in any degree to the purpose, is. the pro- 
gi^essip^ state of nature which we now ob-- 
serve, and which to us is creation. The 
jpost rational way, therefore, of iniitating^ 
those happy eipTegte, which we mos-t ad- 
inire in nature, is to observe the manner in 
which she progressively creates them, and 
instead of prescribing to her a set form, 
one tittle from which she must not pre- 
sume to vary, we ought so to prepare every 
thing;, that her cffbrts^ may point out;, what, 
without such indications, we never can sug- 
gest to ourselves,* On this most material 
point, which I shall afterwards endeavour 
more fully and distinctly to explain, the 
true method of imitating nature, is found-' 
ed ; and to the total neglect of it, or rather 

♦ It can hardly be necessary to^s9^>. that I am here coo- 
aidepng ^vtrj thing merely in ^ pigturesque light; and 
that I am pot recommending tq those/ Vho think only of 
profit and convenience, io encourage' t^e efiepts pf acci- 
*4ent ; pdyyn}]^ witH ipqual reason, liq l^ss studiously guard 
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to the most determined aversion to such a 
mpde of iifnitation, the tameness, moub- 
tpny, and, I may add, unnaturalness of mrf-' 
dern gardening must be attributed : for 
those higher degrees of smoothing and po- 
lishing, which> when used with judgment 
and confined to their proper limits, have 
;30 pleasing and dressed an appearance, 
have been made, I might almost say, the 
preparation for improvement, as well as 
the final object of it. 

As all artificial pieces of watei* must of 
course be stagnant, it seems to me that the 
circumstances which relate to the forma- 
tion of what may be called accidental 
pieces of stagnant water,* should more 
principally be attended to, than those 
which relate to rivers^ ' 

Upon the great and inimitable scale of 
nstture^ lakes are forn>ed by many propor- 

^ U^ofteu happens that large pieces of' water are toziio 
M t}i^ use.of'. oiills or forges> by floatitig a valley i.-fherfip 

«8,.they are w>% intended for om^meutj . the banks are .left 

. . . . ' " ' ^ • • ^' ' . • ' * 

in their origina) state. Theseji though not accidental, m^j 

be considered in tbe same light. The only opposition^ is 

Jl^etM'^eo tiatdml <b9nk8, and tho$e where art hU inten^red* *■ 
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tionate causes. As, for exatjiple, when ' 
thp crater of a volcano §inks down ; when 
a chaspi reitiains after an earthquake ; or' 
when part of fi niouat:ain, falHpg across thq 
bed of a river, creates a ng^turat darxj : 
one ipstance of which 1 heard \ frbjji a; per- 
son, who had beep an eye-wilnes3 of the 
progressive effect, soon after the tremen- 
dous cause had taken place. This might 
without impropriety be called the (:reatio^y 
qf a lake: for the only way in which the 
natu^^e we are acquainted with does create 
them, is \)y some such accident as 1 have 
Bientjoned. 

Artificial pieces of water must \)e formed 
by njeans of a hea.d, of digging, or of both. 
The most beautiful, whatever be their si5;e, 
will of CQi^rse be those where digging 
IS unnecessary, where the surrounding 
ground is of a t^aried character, and i*sin- 
dkfiay:ed mi\h hays aod iotets v#riQv»%ly' »c- 
ccHi^am^.' If such a basin be readfp to 
/ecdVe an artificial lake, the itnprote* h&a 
Httl^ difficvilty ^boijt the for in of ^is banks ^ 
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evwy* creek and bay, fey winding roun^ 
eadi promontoryV under the proj,ec|:inj5 
boughs, 'and tlie steep broken ground, by 
lying against the soft verdure, and upon 
the stony, or gravelly beech, will mark aU 
the characters of the shore; as it willliker 
\i^ise mai4c its diflferent heights, by a com- 
parison with Its own fevel. But where'atl 
is to be done by the spade, and the wholp 
of the banks to be newly formed, the task 
i$ very diflferent: and here it will be tlxe 
proper place to inquire, by what means 
the varieties in the banks of natural lakets^ 
iare produced. I of couts^ suppose, th^it 
the improver would wish to have many of 
(hose varieties, provided they could be in- 
troduced without appearing crowded, or 
effected, and without injuring unity of ef- 
fect and of character : for if he be ponteirt: 
with the tinity * of nipnotony, he c^npt di> 
bettfer than lak^Mr. Bjown fpii; his gui^e. 
^Tthinlf the best mqtjhod qf statip^ tl^i^^ 
^tiiittef dearly, will be tot sbevy in wh%t 
manner tribse njitural lakes of which theg^- 
lieiul f6rra is pleasing, but which want those 
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varieties I have .^een , speaking of,, might, 
frqrxi natural . cause?, have acquired them; 
and then to shew how art may so prepare 
the ground as to give a kind of guidance 
and direction to the operations of nature. 
It is. easy to conceive some natural 
lakes, in which, though the shape of 
the ground and the ^turns of the water^ 
might, from/ their winding and. undulation, 
he extremely pleasing, yet the monotony 
would be very great; as, for instance, 
among bare downs, or clOse-bitten sheep- 
walks : for wherp the soil and turf are 
firm, the descent gentle and uniform, so 
that the rain-water, from its spreading 
easily over the general surface, does not 
produce any breaks or gullies---the mo^no- 
tony would arise, from what, in many 
points of view, might very justly be con- 
sidered as perfections. The whole otitlin^ 
of the impiediate bank in. such a piece .of 
water, would have little more^ varief^^tjian 
that of one of Mr. Brown's, though itwqi^ld 
be free from its formality, and; S^ffec^ted 
sweeps : and were natural wood to grow 
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tj|Jon iti "though that riiiist al<rays be a 
source of variety, yet ifiStte it wbulrffno^ 
be* sufficient ;■ for. ther^ are itfahy v^ifietibs 
of -a striking' kiiid', whidh ' exclusi'^ie|y' be-" 
^ tef?|ig''fo grotfhdi and of which wood cannot 
sufjplythe plabe ; howeVei'-rieidessary'ilflbef 
iBO ftccon[)|)aB^, and to give -theiii theirtfttll' 
*at(te: 'What-'ls il then thai •Wdula''giv<j1to' 
«/^e (yf thfe bind'a^Wghe'r ihteri^vWiftr 
livfbW of! piaiati%, atjd'With knan^ bthftl* 
ptMOiis k(Scn&tVLtgbimt6 kmd ^ob^^mtkyfr ^ 
anch what i^iMild be! ih0> 4;^ases oif i4$|i^ !a> 
chaiB^? O^fadsiis -theiiiiqiiTy ^^(^iilie ttf 
viaSW) andl.this iv^ill k^d' to .fcheieisaNxipSes 

ha^ii«IalrQai#i^aentidiU)d.' ■ ;■ . ' - : fxjJnohn: 
i '(To,g^i?0(n66di9ipac^tesque circttinstanneiK 
i^A»<ptk>aB)9ili:ek m'Q itiust rfirst^ufipdleijtbe 
9oi).»Bd t^bft.tttif, instead: of being: firm, to^ 
^ ;i[0 p^i?t$>pf a Ipq^ex'it^xtqm, and conse^i 
qfaerjtJy,;3to -l^e.nipre easiJ3r,aoJ;p4 »pm\^ 
f^^t jii^d;wa(tei;. ^TbfejyintQj toirettts'^roald) 
in.tibat(f^.8« sr^lJltPWW^.iof'tljp.grQiinid/ibBii 
the .higher5,garl3, gylMffc., by degro^ft^WQuJi? 
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immediately abqv^ the- water, and spm^f. 
times little pron^ipiit^riesf, wliich would ^u( 
out into the. l^e^ $,uchr f^rojeetion»; woul^ 
no!^ long remain , bai^,; for wbefievej:^ »o^ 1ft 
driited down and accumul^s, vegelati«9l 
is p^rUcularly. 1u:(uriaot t hesith and ^uvTe^ 
ao^v/vindej; ;rt|ie^'' {^rotec^io<i»r treqs- ,fin^ 
^11^^ vfijl often si^rjag-up spjvi>tifpeQi>sfeir 

qsi^h iw^fr^tip(?nl% th!^t*i»ifou«d qrI^ 
ifide0 jf)%uiHes nnd savipe^-thtm.^tic tl^owiq 

t»rQ«$He>1Jfdr.eflS^;i».iii 8ueh^i£tu%t:t6niB({; 
STr^iOlteir ^ao^s^ tb6 4iM wdnlA cmmbto 
dwiR|r(iand'jdteb£rnkS<be4Brdbeii|)0nrd dcil{)fif 
indented ; should thbnrb€^aiif)pr<]|^$drla«^ 
sfennoi^^Aiiey,! froqi^tthe) ■M^inib!^^raQ««s/)WiU 
pastiaifjrbe baled; Ifbite ^ ^;ti«ia^ol^Miik<ii,l 
gdavd^! md hf SiS^ifmi Jb63b«ii^d> «iirti^ 
HiiaEed^ \Hth .fih^t ei^tilt^ <9f <i^^t«ltli(ttH' ^^4^ ^ 
^wifiWl pi«fe- afipea^. 'PBe'-<l}r6^ i<^lli*!P 
dften grbw* <m^ fb& ^b^lbiMr ^}1 dbdv« «fir^^ 

tlibiriOfitt^ ttiS^V^eta^.i^ «fiBrtgiiifg'(ftW,H)i-' 
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1^^^, Ihm»^»; to 1^ so »lp^re4f.9Xid!%\\^ <H^ 

asik,.j| t^^piJ^kjeSj, the ojje un^v^waHo^jg^eciH 
^)^;^??^l^^i; M^*"® .«ea^ «ap^. ^1«*» 

|ti;if$j?% jtRoi^ijlv hf»itat6|t» .wi»c^.i>|-,4h#.., .tffQ 
)^ Qtll^i; B^rv^ of !KmW»f fW*B(t M^WW^Sfedj 

i^,{;^«f o^ ^]bic|jfi^»^^?e \iJ0lifowfifly ^feoti 
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he' ihle to' fibit neairfy to the height h^ 
wislied by me&ns of thie dam only, but that 
tie sfillwould be obliged to* form soitie 
|>art totally by digging. • Such an improver 
wbiild; of cburisie, admire thelast-^meiltioned 
Vkkiy and beMesitotts of fifadiiig oiit tioW 
HcJ'^ght mote quickly/atid with' greater 
AeFtainty give birCtf to those pxcWtresque 
^tcumstiahcteSj which "iVi thiat ^list l^lbwiy 
Wave arisen from^ time * and aeiJidefit.^- EK 
*ottld begin/ by taking the leVel "olf the 
ftrtore^i wdtel/->kcCordiftg to^ '- tl^^^ ihtfetidfed 
kflight-of the-h^ad^^ by Whieh iriediis He 
T^tttoldi %ave^ll' vWy. tisiferabie tidea of the 
geMwrfaS fbrriij^and he^i^ould talfe <3ar6 that 
ib^di^gtrig'6ut%h<e mdiiid frottiihe Sides to 
fefen Ihe^hefetd, tt^%(irfcrnien ^Kdiild^if pos- 
sible, always keep ibme littlct'#iy^ below 
that>aetel/%*'order> that no! ni8fk4'\di{ ihe 
spttde^ shttUld-appeair^aftgt^ the^'-j^f \vas 
fiHedvbut that he^ nii^ht see the «xact^ out-? 
Ufif!Iwhich would teefermed b'jr the^ water 
i(teet& By this niethod, sotaie . vdj?feties, 
^veh^in the ihdSt linVaried- grotthd; Will* 
pi«ts«Qt themselves ;Vwhereas by-the iisuaf 
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method of preparing the outline with the' 
fipade according to the stakes, the whole of 
that outline must, in every instance, be stitf 
and formal: it would be so, should the lerel 
bq so exactly and minutely takeny that 
the line were precisely that which the 
water itself would describe ; and much 
more so if artificial sweeps should be made* 
The bank therefore being at first left in its 
natural form, and the water itself being his 
best guide with respect to any changes it 
might.be proper to make, he would go 
round .every part with a painter's^ not a 
mere gardener's eye; and .instead of ex-f 
arnming how he might tnake the sweeps 
more regular, the bank more uniformly 
sloping to the water edge^ and evety thing 
more smooth, he would consider in what 
parts the varieties I have mentioned could 
be. introduced most naturally, and with 
most effect. 

The two principal changes in the mero^ 
ground are effected, firsts by removing eartb 
from the banks, in order to form coves an4 
inlets of various sizes; and, secondly, by 

voLr II. e 
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plaqitig it iqnm theiii^ m ovder td ymy their 
beight atml shape, of (^aimt them, to fiuqa 
strong projectioms* The first bf tbeit 
ichaDges is made in* sbO^t ptecesr of artifibial 
water, but in so tame and unifonn a man^ 
ner, as to have httle cflfect, or varriety ; the 
second method^! beliere^ has .nearer been 
attempted. 

In order to keep tbA wbok moM^ di^tmct, 
IwiM: begin by conskilering boti^ £]iM di^ 
ficialtjrand the practicabilityisyf feipeAkitigA 
uniform bank into s^uicb foni))s/ ds trl^ll 
tii^y are accx>m|)ati^i€id by v)3geti|titiW) pl«»Kl« 
all f^yes hn natiaral kkes and' riuef s% 

Whenever the shaping of a bank IB kit to 
eommon labourers or gai^denei^s, they of 
coiyiirse make it as smooth;^ a«id as wikbrui^ 
<lop«ng as possible. Any direction to them 
)iO!vr to break it icregul»rty,woutd onlypi^o* 
d!itc€ thie^n>ost ridiealom notches, wJlh visi- 
ble marks of the spade, or the pick-axe ; fet 
even a painter wha was used tio gardening, 
could not with his own hand by the ka-* 
niediate use of such iaostrumcn^^ pfod'tiCe 
any t^ing picturesque or naturaL A^s* aif 
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k tmstiyr^ fey any imfneidiate oJieMion id 
feF^ate tho^e feifects, she must have receufsie 
to nature, that rs, to accid^ent ; whose ope- 
ration, thongh she cannot itaitate, sl!ie can, 
m a greit measnte, direct. If, therefore, 
&n im|)rover wishes to break the uniforiliity' 
of ^ green sloping h^t!k^ rising however 
/r6m the water With a quick, though atf 
equal ascent, lie win oblige his workmen, 
after he has marked out the general formsi* 
Aiid sizes of those breaks, to cut down th^ 
featfks perpeiidicu'larly, and thcri to under"- 
ftiin<^ them in different degrees. By this 
method, though he be^ unable to copy thef 
particiilar breaks with which he may have 
been pleased, he will be certain of itnitat- 
ing their general^ character. By tiiis me- 
fhod, likewise, all sam6ness and: formality 
C)f lines will necessarily be avoided; foif 
yifeie each break to be staked otit in the 
^iost formal manner, each to be a regular 
semicircle precisely of the same dimension, 
and tlie workmen to follow the exact line olf 
the stakes, yet still by undermining it woulcf 
be inipossible not to produce variety. Then 
c 2 
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again, as monotony is the parent of mono- 
tony, so is variety, the parent of variet3\ 
When by the action of rain and frost, added 
to that of the water itself^ large fragnaents 
of tnould tumble from the hollowed banks 
of rivers or lakes, those fragments, by the 
accumulation of other mould, often lose 
their rude and' broken form, are covered 
with the freshest grass, and enricheS with 
tufts of natural flowers ; and though de- 
tached from the bank, and upon a lower 
level, still appear connected with it, and 
vary its outhne in, the softest and njost 
pleasing manner^ As fragments of the , 
same kind will always be detached froin 
ground that is undermined, so by their 
means the same effects may designedly be 
produced ; and they will suggest number- 
less intricacies and varieties of a soft and 
pleasing, as well as of a broken kind • They 
will likewise indicate wbere large stones 
may be placed in the most natural and 
picturesque manner : for when such atones 
and fragments of mould are grouped with 
each other, they not only have a better ef-* 
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feet to the paiuter s eye, but they appear 
to liave fallen together from the bank; 
whereas, without such indication, without 
something in the form of the ground which 
accords with and accompanies them, stones 
placed upon mere turf, have seldom that 
appearance of lucky accident, which should 
be the aim, where objects are not profess- 
edly artificial. In making any of those 
abrupt inlets, the improver must consider 
what parts would most probably have been 
torn by floods, if the mould and the, turf 
had been of a looser texture, and the ge- 
neral surface leas calculated to spread the 
water ; in order that he might give to his 
breaks the appearance of having been 
torn by accident. He would not, however, 
be guided by that consideration alone, but 
also observe where such inlets would have 
the most picturesque, as well as the most 
natural effect; how they would be accom- 
panied, and in what manner the more dis- 
tant parts might be introduced: for as all 
strongly marked abruptnesses attract the 
eye, he would endeavour by their means to 
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;jittract it towards the most interesting ob» 
jeqts, or at least not towards those pf»^B 
opposite character. 

AftCT he hg^d settled the principal poiQts 
where h^ would either add, or take away 
e^vth for the sake of pictqriesque .cfFfBct, he 
ivould then begin to dig out the soil that 
might be necessary for coinpleting the 
form ^nd sige he wished to give his lafee^ 
Xn the management of this part, which 
must be entirely formed by digging* lies 
-^he great difficulty; for if the line be e^r 
^ctly staked put, and the bank evpry wherf 
^loped down in that direiQtion to the edgp 
of th,e futurp water, perfect monotony will, 
^s Visual, be the consequence. The art 
here consists, and it is by no means aia pasy 
one, in preserving a general play and conj* 
nectipn of outline, yet varied by breaks and 
inlets of differeiit heights and char^^cters : 
it consists in ;^voiding sanieness and insi- 
pid curves, yet in no less carefully avoiding 
such frequent and distinct breaks, aa> from 
a difterent ciiiise^ would disfigtfre ^h? Quir 
line. 
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.' Sup^ opposite <ibefept8 mi§^t( per^^p^ be 
a.vai4p4, a*?4 ^W^t -ppposite te^uties hi^. 
Urwted, w^e iiuprovers to observe, ao4 
even to analyze those bs^nks of natgit;^ 
miie? ^^d fiy^-i*, in which w>ch bewties, 
mtlkQfi^ tkQ4^f^tfii, 40 exist. No one caA 
d^fl^t ii^f^t t^re 9X^ Datur^l hanks of 9, 
imd^f%^ height, where the geqera^ play 
^ Qut^jAe PS pne^rv^ed bj the connQctiQQ 
C^; tl^ pnrtp, ; .ai>$i yet wheyre on ^ ft^j^ix :^i|pk« 

pro^ph, »54 ifl differ^t dir^ctjons, pum-. 
b^dess bE^j^s, inlete, and picturesque cir* 
jpve^fiitfaijw^e^ of j$v«ry ii;in4 ^re peirmved. 

|jefL u# sji^pppsp; th^ ih9,t Ml the trees^ 
buithe^, ?md'.v^qtati<Mi of ev^erjr kind, wem 
^. <b© tek^ *w^y ffom such * t^ank j wh^f; 
WPMld mmfiin ?: A nunibegr qf rpu^ yaor 
»i^ly;hp*p8 of:e.arth, t^pjb^d ?ptp irir^r 
^Blar .fib9,pes; yvith pefh^^ps 5)By«i;%l«tjf|np% 
WQte (9^^es,;.9fl4 Jflfge. stapes- in diffe^^t 
parts of it. If thg»* fjao wc^'e ^ijE^ve^l, 
^^thing-wx^d hf J^t;:^J*t:brQik.^:\inpqual 
hm^^tmfthr Th* prf^e!tic^y;0^pfr6j^ 
^tp! jwi^^ ,ipdQftd^.:ey^R.i» it^i?. ;md^ 

cli99s» didQim ^/l«Madati|cm.Q£jiwuher>l^a6 
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beauties and varieties ; but the rash hand 
of false taste would destroy that founda- 
tion, by indiscriminately destroying all 
roughness and inequality. 

This sort of analysis shews what is the 
ground'-work of picturesque iroprovemerit j 
but that ground-work by no means pre- 
cludes the future admission of those softer 
beauties which arise from smoothness and 
undulation. The essential difference is, 
that the last-mentioned qualities may be 
given at any time, and in any degree; 
whereas it is extremely difficult to return 
back to abruptness. The reason of this 
difference is obvious; all smoothing and 
levelling can be done in a great measure 
by rule, and therefore with certainty; but 
the effects of abruptness, though they may 
^be prepared, by design, can only be pro- 
duced by accident, and cannot be renewed 
but by the same procfess. 

The person therefore who has any part 
of a piece .of water to form totally anew, 
3\vould, according to my conception, do 
yell to take any beautiful bank of a river 
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QT lake that would suit the style and sdale 
of his ground, as a sort of model; and 
in some degree to analyze the component 
parts, and, as it were, the anatomy of it; 
He would do well to examine the ground 
with its breaks, cavities, and inequalities, 
separate from their beautiful disguise of 
trees and plants ; and to consider the effect 
which such ground gives to vegetation, as 
well as the charm which it receives from 
that delightful drapery of nature. In 
doing this, the improver would be follow- 
ing the practice of the most consummate 
masters of another art. Who does not 
knx)w that Raphael, and almost all the 
«bitient historical painters, though their 
pictures were only to represent the human 
^gure in its perfect state, yet studied and 
designed the anatomical position of all the 
bones, muscles, &c. in detail ? What is 
^till more to the point in question, the 
great artist whom I have just mentioned, 
accurately drew the naked forms of those 
figures, which he meant to represent with 
'drapery; knowing how much the grace 
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aali^ pby: of liiat drapm-y jotiigt idepec^.on. 
^b&t Was tenoatb, j^nd that its folds. Mteto 
mM; imant: to hide, but to indixrate and 
aridra thefomas which they Govered. 
[ The. whole of this prefiBate.the idea^of 
gEoraadriyorkiDg, ia a new^ and:a much 
Irigher pmnt of view; so perfectly: new,- that 
! faeilieve motbii}^ of thie l^ind has hitherto 
feeeji .attempted^ or even liiought of. ^ Th^ 
difficulty is in proportiou to the.varietjf of 
points from which each part(ais being patt 
of a cono^position) hiust be consideidd; Mn 
ikown never thought of picturesque copi* 
position i and where the {^«ts,. a» ia Ins 
feapks,: are all alike both; in foirm:and jeot- 
l{>Un find without a:ny breaks tJwre ieafiiJ» 
jio difficulty with regard iko their conMiCf- 
th» with eackothert bowe^er ill ithey aa»y 
Sficord with the i»8t .of the landscape. 
iMonotony is^ indeed^ a very ccctain ^^ 
WQdy iag^inst particular defects; but it 
;liay traly be s^^id, that such a remedy jus 
worse than aknost amy disease. 

If then wa iroprover were AHbewnined to 
^Q^ soch unnatwal sekoftotooyi itt> ijopy 
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n^^tatfi i» iet Iwky xvietie? and effects, 
ajid to copy, Ijer as eXo^^jr ^s possible, l>e 

fer ;|ii ifpi^iott could: b^: flf^^de toye- 
s^cpitte a^ heftijtiful jorigin^Jp pltaJte a v«pH 
Q.f plai^of jiip groHnd,ini^peii»4enrtl/.pf ^bfi 
trej?s[, &c. ; lie piiglit then ti^trk ^wt ^ft 
tU^ si(Jes of the fuUice yrater, the; ^^^aCb 
pieces is^Ji^e the ^9uld. wj^ich was d^g 
out should be deposited ^ b^^ i(¥itbout belqg 
ijHiQotbed or l^vellje^; .^^ly 4wpt*nc:ttiat 
^8ch lieap, nwa or less iC9KJti«tted m\i §«♦ 
tpnded in IflRgtlh ^JwjbW h? wwed to^mtr 
l^ia height^ in dilfi^^est pai^t^: aU ih$ iftt 
|0t;«i a^d projiei^tioet «)ight bo jfonned upoa 
^a sftflje principle. This, when dUme^ 
wduld: b^ tbie rough .grouudrnreork; jand 
WQ^d baY0 somethjj^ £if die genera} shape 
of what hQ hi4 ^dmiradv but with* laiiavcAd*- 
ftble yai-xi^i^i^^ Such a -sitate pf ground taay 
be j[^OWpfeW?«dto tii^ statf^igrfa pidrum whea 
fct^jtffcijst liftn jji^t roughly uketched iu jfehe 
^p^F^l ^Mi^ and fopiasi To a panon 
jj^iused 4o th0 proceas, the whole appears 
likp ft h^s^ of coafwioni aad of dabs of 
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paint put oh at random; just as tfce ground 
in a similar state would appear like a heap 
of dirt, thrdwn about without any metin* 
ing : and this is the state in which both 
painters and improvers would dislike to 
have their works seen. But in both it is a 
necessary preparation, a rude process, 
through which those works must pass, be- 
fore they can receive the more distinct and 
finishing touches. 

The general form of th'e bank, that is, of 
the iriere ground, being made out in this 
rude manner, the improver would next ob- 
serve what were the other circumstances, 
independently of trees and vegetation, 
which gave picturesque effect to the bank 
of the natural river which he was endea- 
vouring to imitate, and produced varied 
reflections in the water. These, he might 
probably find, were old stumps and trunks 
of trees, with their roots bare and project- 
ing ; small ledges of rocks, and stones of 
various sizes, either accompanied by the 
broken soil only, or fixed among the 
matted roots; some of them in the sides of 
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the bank itself, some below it, and hear 
the edge of the water ; others in the water, 
with their tops appearing above it. In 
another part again, there niight be a beach 
of gravel, sand, or pebbles, the general 
bank being there divided and a passage 
worn through it, by animals coming to* 
drinki or to cool themselves in the water. 
Many of these, and of similar circum- 
stances, he might probably be able to pro* 
duce in bis new-formed bank, before ho 
began the operation of plantiBg; nor ought 
he to be deterred by the awkward naked 
appearance of stumps, roots, and stones 
half buried in dirt, but look forward to 
the time when dirt and bareness will be 
gone, when rudeness will be disguised, and 
effect and, variety alone remain. 

Should a taste for diversifying the banks 
of artificial water once prevail, I afn well 
persuaded that such an inexhaustible funcl 
of amusement and interest would succeed 
to the present dull monotony, as might 
tempt many into the opposite extreme. 
Just at present, however, there is no need 
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ttTcaiitidn ohti tltsd heddP ; aiwf ffie ^fttdy 6f 
picttirres, by means of whicti a, ta^ste for 
Slrch V^rfeties isp fewest acquiredf, wifi stt biice 
be the incetitrve, and the cowee'tiye ; it wift 
jJtirnt Grut niarty unfhought-of varieties aii^ 
ejects, and at the same time T^itl shew in 
tv^liaft sitqalions simplicity^ in t^hat ricferiess 
ought to prevaiT; where, and hoV they 
ought to be introduced* in succession, so as 
to give relief to eaph othtefl 

When we consider the great beauty of 
tinFts,' inde^rid'eritfy oif form, and of light 
and shadow; as likevrise the great variety 
of them which nattire does, and conser 
(juently art may introduce into one scene 
of a river, arid that witTi the most perfect 
harhiony, and unity of effect---^t Is quite 
surprising ttat they shoul^d absoliitely have 
jbeen banished frbiri fhe banks pf artifiicial 
water, arid frorii what are meanf to be the 
inost orriariierited scenes. I arii riot here 
speaking of trees or their various tints, ot 
which however littte advantage has beeii 
taken on the ^bferiks of water, though in 
ether 'j^laces too l^deritious a use i's dftefl 
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made Of thek;idive«9% ; I am ncrtir ^peab- 
iiig of the tint» of.staQe^ adad of tb^-soit itt 
bfqken ground^ Jw^ which have thift 
gr^t advanti^e — tha^ akbcifi^ thsjr fbria 
ft more marked contrast to vegetation thim 
htxy treea do to. each other, yet tbdy in 1 
'^CHHar degree harttionize irith <bth0t 
ofagiects. The first of them is in macPf 
6iaes. aUdwed pof be highi:y ornameiit^ i 
^Jat^tcr, Ibdiere, may be tiiade td ae^* 
conil iWith: dreseed sdenery, atle^sitt^Mi 
flra* b^s: df wHta acer edt^mTVed;^ fm 
Vfb&rA' the ptofesSec^ aitti h tluit of im^U 
k^ a river, surely tibose eircomstafic^ 
which givte swcb effect, variety, aad ti^W^ 
iraitoes&'to rhrers, ought not to be pitoseyib^ 
ed. Onvtiae contrary, the improver ought 
to i^ake them the object of his search, his 
i^tudy, and his imitation,, not only dm lakes 
awd rivers, but wherever there «e rich anx! 
varied banks; for we must be sure that 
water, and reflection would double theijc 
beauties. All such baaks afford stuldies 
ffifr painters, either altoiiie, or combined with 

'^ Vide Letter to Mr. Repton, pag<& l*59b ! . . • . j 
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water; but Without some variety of tintta 
Aeir accompaniments, rivers, either in na* 
tare or painting, would be most insipid 
objects. If therefore an artist were de-^ 
sired to paint a scene, in which a river was 
to be the principal feature, and were told 
at the same time, that for the banks of 
it he must make use of no other colour 
than grass green, I imagine he would 
hardly undertake it, 6ven if he should be 
allowed to differ so far from Mr. Brown, 
as to vary the form, as well as the light and 
shadow of those banks.* He certainly 
would wish to make use of such. a diver- 
sity of tints as might create variety and 
interest, without glare and confusiou; and 
the improver, instead of being more re- 

* Mr. Brown and his followers have confined them- 
selves to the most strict and absolute monotony^ in fomi> 
colour^ ' and light and shadow* I trust that some yeaiit 
hence it will appear quite surprising^ that professors of the 
art of laying out grounds should have received large sums 
of money, for having planned and executed what they 
c^led artificial rivers ; but from which they had studiously 
excluded almost every circumstance of a natufal one, lo^* 
cept what they could not get rid of — the two elements of 
earth and water. 
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strajned, may be allowed to go miich far« 
ther than the painter; and this is ^ point 
which deserves to be discussed. 

Landscape-painters have availed them- 
selves of all the varieties virhich suited their 
art ; but in a painted landscape, the detail 
must always be subordinate to the general 
effect. It often happens that in a real 
fore-ground numberless circumstances 
give delight which the painter in a great 
degree suppresses; because they would 
not accord with the intentional neglect 
of detail in the general style and conduct 
of his picture, nor yet with the scale of it, 
compared with that of real scenery. But 
the improver, who works with the mate- 
rials of nature, may venture, though still 
with caution, to indulge himself in her li- 
berties ; he may give to particular parts 
the highest degree of enrichment, that 
rocks, stones, roots, mosses, with flowering 
and trailing plants, of close or of loose tex- 
ture, can create, without the same danger 
which the painter incurs, of injuring the 
whole. Suck parts, when viewed at a dis- 

VOL. n. D 
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tance, would only have ,a general air of 
richness ; and that is the character which 
they would have in a painted landscape. 
When seen near, they are much more rich 
in detail than a painter could venture to 
represent them in his fore-ground: they, 
are compositions of a confined kind, which 
have seldom been carefully finished a^ 
such, though often sketched as studies. 
But had such an artist as Van-Huyssum, 
who was both a landscape and a flower- 
painter, chosen to take a compartment of 
that kind by itself quite sepai*ate from the 
rest of the scenery, he would have repre- 
sented it in its full detail ; and such a pic- 
ture wotild have borne the same relation 
to a landscape, as one of those* groups of 
fliowers which he so often did paint, and 
with such wonderful truth and splendour, 
bear to the general view of a garden. He 
would have expressed all the brilliancy and 
mellowness of such a small composition i 
and we, in dressing such parts, should en- 
deavour to give them that mixture of mel-^ 
iowness and brilliancy, which would suit 
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such a picture as he, or any painter of the 
same character and excellence, would have 
painted. 

These are some of my reasons for think- 
ing that the banks of artificial water may 
be more enriched, than those of rivers ap* 
pear to be in painting ; or, I may add, 
than they are in nature, if an average were 
taken between the plain and the enrich- 
ed parts of the most admired river. A 
piece of made water bears the same rela« 
tion to a lake, or a river, that a sonnet, or 
an epigram, does to an heroic or a di- 
dactic poem: in any short poem, a quick 
succession of brilliant images and expres- 
sions, is not only admired, but expected :* 
whereas they would be ill placed in the 
narrative, or the connecting parts of a 
long work. The case is particularly strong 
with respect to artificial water; as it is 
professedly ornamental, and made with no 
other intention. 

In order to point out a few of those va- 

^ La brevitd del lonetto, non. comporte che una sola 
parok lia vana. Lorenzo d^ Medici, 
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rieties which appear to me most capable of 
being imitatul by art, I will consider some 
of the difFerent characters of the banks of 
natural rivers. The moat uninteresting 
parts of any river, are those, of which the 
inunediate banks are flat, green, naked, 
and of equal height. I Ymve said uninte^ 
resting; for they are merely insipid, not 
Wgly : no one however, I believe, calls them 
beautiful, or thinks of carrying a stranger 
to see them. But should the same kind 
of bank^ be fringed with flourishing trees 
and underwood, tliere^s not a person who 
would not be much pleased at Ipoking 
down such a reach, and seeing such a 
fringe reflected in the clea,r mirror. If, a 
little farther on, instead of this pleasing/ 
but uniform fringe, the immediate banks 
were higher in some places, and suddenly 
projecting ; if, on some of these projections, 
groups of trees stood ^ on tlie grass only; 
on others, a mixture of them with fern and 
underwood; and between them the tuif 
alone can>e down almost to the water edge, 
and let in the view towards tiie more dis^ 
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j;ant objects*~any spectator \vho observed 
at all, must be struck with the difference 
between one rich^ but uniform fringe^ and 
t^e succession and opposition of high and 
low, of rough and nmooth^ of enrichment 
and simplicity. A little farther on, other 
circumstances of diversity might occur. 
In some parts of the bank, large trunks 
and roots of trees might form coves over 
the water, white the broken *oil might ap^ 
pear amidst them and the overhanging 
foliage; adding to the fresh green^ the 
warm and mellow tints of a rich ochre, or 
a bright yellowis A low ledg6 of rocks 
might likewise shew itself a little above 
the surface; but so shaded by prdjecting 
bcmghs as to have it's form and dolour 
daricly reflated. At cither times these 
rocks might be open to the sun, and, in 
place of wood, a mixture of heath and 
furze with their purple and yellow flowers, 
might crown the top ; between them wild 
ro«(es,honey-suekles, periwinctes, and other 
trailing plants mtight hang dawn the sides 
towards the water^ iti which all these bril- 
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liant colours and varied forms would be 
fully reflected. 

These are a few of the numberless va- 
rieties^ which it is within the compass of 
art to imitate : they nevertheless have sel- 
dom, if ever, been tried in the style, or for 
the purposea that I have mentioned; not 
even those which arise from planting. But 
as rocks with cascades, have been imitated 
with success, there can be no difficulty in 
placing trunks, or roots of trees, or in 
imitating many effects of stone, or of 
rocks, on a smaller scale; ei^pecially where 
there is no motion to disturb them. With; 
regard to the tints of soil, if sand, or any 
rich-coloured earth, be placed where it will 
be supported by stones, roots, or ledges 
of rocks, as it often is in nature, it will 
probaUy remain undisturbed; as ther^ 
would be no current, or flood to affect it. 

In all I have written on the subject of 
improvement, one great purpose has beeja 
to point out the affinity between land-- 
scape-paint^, and landscapergardening ; 
in this case, the a^nity.is very close in- 
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deed. The landscape-gardener would pre- 
pare his colours, .would mix and break 
them, just like the painter ; and would be 
equally careful to avoid the two extremes 
of glare and monotony: every aim of the 
painter with respect to form, and light and 
shadow, would likewise be equally that of 
the landscape*gardener. 

Between the professors of Mr, Brown's 
school and landscape-^painters, there cer*; 
tainly is no kind of affinity; but there is 
one branch of the art of painting, from 
which they seem to have borrowed many 
of their principles, and their ideas of effect. 
I mean that branch, the professors of 
which sometimes call themselves painters 
in general^ but who are more commonly 
known by the name of house-painters^ The 
aim of a house-painter is to make every 
thing as smooth and even as the nature of 
what he is to work upon will allow ; and 
then to mak« it of one aniform colour. So^ 
did Mr.' Brown. Another part of hi^ art,^ 
is to k«ep exactly withiu the lines that are- 
nmrked' out Wheq, for instance, he is* 
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picking in (as it is turned) the fnae, or the 
(ornamento of a ceiling, he carefuHy and 
erenly lays on his white, bis green, or im 
vedi» and takes care that all the lines and 
the passages from one colour ta another 
shail be di&tiDctlij seen, and ntv^er mixed 
and blended with each other as in land^ 
scape-painting. So for the two profesan 
on exactly reaembk^ each other* The 
great di£^eitce between them is, that the 
former never proposed any of their works 
as landscapes; whereas the fetter^ with ak 
niest ai little pretension, have proposed 
tbeif's, laot merely as^ landscapes^ hot as 
landscapes of a niore refined and exquisitQ 
kim^ than those whdch istatuie, or the best 
of her iKmitators had produced. 

It oM^y be ofojwted to the style I haw 
rf^coinraended* that from the awkward «*•» 
tempts atpictui?es({ue effect, such faiaftastie 
works: would Oifteik be products^ asnoogbt 
force )}& to regvet even the presenit rocK 
notony, I h&ve RQ doubt that veiy di^ 
ii^rtiag pnribriBasQices in roots^ atc^A^ and 
rock^irork would be prodnced^ and thftft 
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alone I should reckon as no little gain ; 
for who would not prefer ah absurd, but 
laughable farce, to a fiat insipid piece of 
fire acts ? There is, however, another very 
essential difference. In a made river there 
is such an incorrigible dulness, that unless 
the banks theniselves be totally altered, the 
most judicious planting will not entirely 
get the better of it : but let the most whim- 
sical improver make banks with roots, 
stones^ rocks, grottos, caverns, of ever y odd 
and fantastic form; even these, by means 
of trees, bushes, trailing plants, and of ve- 
getation in general, may in a short time 
have their absurdities in a great degree 
disguised, and still under that disguise, be 
the cause of many varied and striking ef- 
fects : how much more so, if ih^ same ma* 
tenak were disposed by a skilful artist! 
There are, indeed, such advantages arising 
from the mcHsture and vegetation which 
generally attend the near banks of watw, 
that even quairy stones simply placed 
against a bank, however crude ike^v 6nA 
appearance, soon becqme picturesque; 
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inossea and weather*stains, the certain con-* 
ftequpnce of nioisture, soon enrich and di- 
versify thqir surface, while plants of dif- 
ferent kinds spring forth between their se-' 
parations^ and crawl, and hang ov^r them 
in various directions. If stones thus 
placed upright like a wall, nay if a wall 
itself may by means of such accompani- 
ments have an effect, what an infinite num- 
ber of pleasing and striking combinations 
might be made, were an improver with the 
6ye of a painter, to. sejarch for stones, of 
such form§ and tints,. as he could employ 
to most advantage ! were he at the sape 
time, likewise to avail himself of some, of 
those beautiful, but less comn^on flower- 
ing and climbing plaints which in general 
are only planted in borders, or against 
wall^! we see what rich mixtures are 
formed on rocky banks, by common heaths 
and.fur?^ -alone, or with the addition of 
•wild roses and woodbines; what new 
oombinatiop. might then be made in. 
many i. places with the Virginia cpeeper, 
p^plooa, I trailing ftrbwtus, &Ct whicK, 
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though, perhaps, not more beautiful, 
would have a new and more dressed ap- 
pearance ! Many of the choice Ameri- 
can plants of low growth, and which love 
shade, such as kalmeas^ and rhododen^ 
dronisi, by having the mould they most de- 
light in placed to the north, on that sort 
of shelf which is often seen between ar 
lower and an upper ledge of rocks^ would^ 
be as likely to flourish as;.in a garden. :> 
and it may. here be remarked, that when 
plants are placed in. new situations with 
new accompaniments, half ^hanging over 
one mass of stone, and backed by an- 
other, or by a mixture of rock, soil, and 
wild vegetation, they assume so new a 
character, such a novelty and brilliancy 
in their appearance, as can hardly be con- 
ceived by those who only see them in a* 
shrubbery, or a botanical garden. In^ 
warmer ^aspects, especially in the more 
southern parti^ of England, bigAonias, p^as- 
sion^flowers, &c. might often gtow luxu- 
riantly Amidst < similar %cO|npaniments^* 
these 1^ have always seen nailed agai£iSt 
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walls, and have but little idea of their ef* 
feet, or even of that of vines and jessamines, 
when loosely hanging over rocks and 
stones, or over the dark coves whioii might 
be made among them. 

These effects of a more dressed and mi- 
nute kind, might be tried with great con^ 
venience and propriety in those parts of 
artificial pieces of water, which are often 
enclosed from the pasture grounds, and de- 
dicated solely to shrubs and verdure; while 
other circumstances of a ruder nature, and 
not so liable to be injured, might with equal 
propriety be placed in less polished scenes : 
and by such methods, a varied succession 
of pictures might be formed on the banks 
of made water. Some of soft turf, and a 
few simple objects ; others full of enrich<« 
ment and intrica4:^y; others partaking of 
both those characters : yet while monotony 
was avoided in the simple parts, general 
breadth and harmony might no less be pre- 
served in those which were most eiirichisd> 
foTijthey are pre9erved in the^most striking 
paits of natural rivers ; which are orflea so 
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full of richness, intricacy, and variety, that 
art must despair to rival them. 

It may, perhaps, be thought tha^t such 
banks as Mr. Brown made, though very 
tireisome if uniformly continued, would be 
very proper for the simple parts of such ar- 
tificial water as I have supposed : in my 
opinion, however, they are in one sense^ 
alniost as remote from simplicity, as from 
richness. Simplicity, when applied to ob« 
jects in which nature is professedly imi- 
tated, always implies naturalness: by which 
1 mean that all the circumstances whether 
few or many, should have the appearance 
of having been produced by a lucky con- 
currence of natural causes, without the in- 
terf^ence of art. For that reasoa when a 
river is the object of imitation, the banks 
ought not to be made more regularly 
sloping to the edge of the water, or more 
exactly levelled, than those of gentle rivers' 
usually are; otherwise they betray art, and, 
of course, are no longer simple. Indeed, 
itt all such imitations, the danger of betray* 
ing art should prevent too nice an attention 
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to regular slopes, even though frequent 
precedents should be found to exist in na^ 
ture» The case is diflferent in the. gravel 
walk ; for that is no imitation of nature, but 
an avowed piece of art : avowedly made for 
comfort and neatness. The two sides of a 
gravel walk, may, therefore, be as even ai^d 
smooth as art can make them, and the 
sweeps regular and uniform. From not 
attending to this very obvious diflrereoce^ 
Mr. Brown has formed the banks of bis 
rivers, just as he did the sides of his walks; 
be made the curves equally regular, and 
the lines equally distinct,* 

I shall, very probably, be accused of a 
passion for enrichment, and a contempt for 
simplicity, as I have been of an exclusive 
fondness for the picturesque, and of a want 
of feeling for what is beautiful. I have the 
same defence to make against both chargeai 
—-the necessity of counteracting the strong 
and manifest tendency of the general taste 
towards monptony and baldness, to which 
9iraplicity is nearly allied^ ,and into w)uch 

♦ Essay on the Picturesque, page 364. - * 
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it easily degenerates. To correct those, 
two great defects 6f artificial water, it was 
necessary to shew the charms of variety 
and enrichment, and the practicability of 
producing them ; and as they are not 
meatnt to exclude simplicity, so neither 
should simplicity exclude ,them : they are 
correctives and heighteners of each other* 
But it must be observed, that the effecta 
of enrichment can be more distinctly 
pointed out in theory, and more certainly 
created in practice, than those of simplicity 
in its genuine sense. The charm of a sim^ 
pie view on a river, consists in having a few 
objects happily placed. A small group of 
trees, a single tree with no other back- 
ground than the sky, or a bare hill ; a mere 
bush, a tussuck, may happen to give that 
character : and any addition, any diminu^ 
tion, might injure or destroy quel tantino 
che fa tutto. To leave such slight, but es- 
sential circumstances unaltered, iis a tnattei; 
of some feeling and judgment: to place 
them, still more so; and the attempt might' 
€>fteh produce unconnected , spots : but' 
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stones, rocks, roots, with trees, boshes, and 
trailing plants, if placed together, must at 
least produce richness, and variety.* 

Hitherto I have supposed, that in some 
part of the ground where artificial water was 
to be made, there were originally certain 
inequalities and varieties of which advan^ 
tage could be taken : but it might be asked, 
what is a person to do, whose house is situ- 
ated in an absolute flat, and who still, in 
spite of the disadvantages of such a situa- 
tion, and of the absence of all picturesque 
circumstances, is determined to make an 
artificial river ? Is he to vary the heights 
of his banks, or to break them, when all 

^ That species of simplicity which arises from the ob- 
jects being few^ has in qaany cases a distinct and peculiar 
charm, and should in those cases be most carefully pr^ 
served. There is, however, another kmd of simplpcily, 
which is of more extensive consequence; { mean siipplicity 
and unity of effect — 

Denique sit quidvis simplex duntaxat et unum. 
Wherever intricacy, variety, and enrichment disturb that 
unity, they are highly injurious; but where they do not, 
unkss they should interfere with simplicity so pleasii^ in 
itself, and so clearly marked out as not to be mistaken^ they 
surely in most instances will plead their own excuse. 
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aroiincV 13' stilboth And levpl? Is he- to 
plant bastkes, or suffer them to grow, wheri 
the whole lawn is open and cleared? These 
Hte ^iiefsttons which Mr. Brown^iJ^adftiireM 
might ask with trititnph} and herfe^ they 
iVi^ight add$ the superiority of our school of 
iiAprovemient^ and the genitis of its fotinder 
appeiarin the clearest light! that great self- 
taught master,*by reducing the banks evdry 
where to the same height, by sloping theni 
regularly, and keeping them clear from all 
riibbish, has preserved, as far as it is poi^si-^ 
ble, that great beauty^^continuity of sur- 
face; for in his artificial rivers, if we except 
the space which the water itself occupies, 
every blade of grass is seen as it was before 
the water was made. It must be owned 
that if the pleasure of viewing a piece of 
scenery consisted in being able to follow a 

* Very few great self-taught masters Wave ever existed; 
none, perhaps^ strictly speaking. Mr. Bro>vii certaintyrif 
in no sense of that number; and to hear the same title 
given to him as to Shakespear^ or Salvator Rosa, would 
riuse our indignation, if thit extreme ridicule did no^gHd 
another turn to our feelingsi.' '_ ;v. 

VOL, II. * 
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Mf i Brawn'g inethod of leaking aFtifici^i^ 
waJjfJt would bepi^rfeol: but if groupings 
WWP9ftrtic^i partial conc?^l«ieot, v^ifiety* 
«^£S(pct^lp^,4ll;e$^ntial r€K$ai^ft^9 iu the art of 
fr^eftti)!;^ Iandsc9pfs^espec;ially where wate^ 
is a princip^ iflig?edig<itf> %W. a yery. dif-r 
jRfr^t Qi/^ljio^.ni^st bfi pjursijedy even wbeFQ 
^e Y^^ Q9^^%^y is^^ p^rf€ctly; fl,a^. In 
Tiefs^tiVj by aa^ i;iJ^cing ^be efiect of water to 
^he aur&iceojf grass^ the cliaracter of a mea,* 
j^w Qr l5ji,wp. is destroyed, yet that of a 
l^e pr rifVer is not obtained : for nothing 
^'4U ^K)re conapjetely sj^pa^^te and disunites 
tb^ twot parts^ of a meadow, tjiian a naked 
gl^ji^g piece of wat^er; and nothing can be 
less l;Jve a beautiful river or lake, tlian sujph 
% pr^l^^^ded in^ation. 
; In ifiy opi^^pn, be who makes a piece of 
water, whatever may be its situation, ought, 
iii- almost all cases, to consider it as the 
jpriticip^l object of his attention : and in- 
s)tead of sacrifiging its character and effects 
tp, a false idea of continuity and union, 
ought to sacrifice, if necessary, many r^ 
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>l>eauties, if be thereby could obtain such 
.i^CQoes^ (considered merely in res])ect to 
their imnaediate bauks) as we are often- 
times delighted with in natural lakes and 
rivers. It happens, however, very fortu- 
nately, that many of .those circumstances 
which render them so beautiful in them- 
selves, serve likewise to unite; then> with 
the rest of the sceneryyand togive\greater 
eflfect and variety to the more distaftt parts. 
Bare shaven banks form distuict lines^ 
which every where naark the exact separar 
tion of the two elements : but partial con- 
cealments are no less the sources of connec- 
tion, than of variety, effect, and intricacy; 
for by their means the water and the* land, 
the nearer and the more distant parts,. arc 
blended and united with each other. 

The effects of water are always s6 attract 
tive, that whe^rever there is any appearance 
of it in a landscape, whetAier realor painted, 
to that part the eye is irresistibly carried^ 
and to that it always returns^ x\ll the ob- 
jects immediately round it are cops^q^iieiitljf 
mp^ examined: where ithey^ arO' u|^ or 
. . E- 2 • . 
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insipid, the whole scene is disgraced ; but 
where they are interesting, their influence 
seems to extend over the whole scenery, 
which thence assumes a character of beauty 
that does not naturally belong to it. 
' This strong attractive power of watei*, 
while it shews how' much the initnediate 
banks ought to be studied, suggests like- 
wise another consideration with regard to 
its position in the general view from th6 
house. In places where the A^ews are con- 
fined to the nearer objects, the water, as at 
Blenheim, frequently occupies a very con- 
siderable portion of the scenery, and mixes 
with almost every part of it :- but where from 
a high sftation the eye surveys a more ex- 
tended country, the appearance of water 
which may be produced by art, bears no 
proportion to that extent, though it may 
greatly enliven parts of it. In such situ- 
ations, therefore, the placing of the water 
ought very much to be guided by the ob- 
jects, whether near or distant, to which it 
will serve as a sort of focus. It may happen, 
for instance, that the parts which would be 
most easily floated are placed amidst open 
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tommoii fiefds, amidst hedges ivithout 
trees ;cn% what is worse, with stHpped ehiife,- 
or pollard willows ; that they are backed' 
by hills of bad shapes, and divided by 
square map-like ehclosures: a piece of 
tfater in that situation would infallibly- 
draw th^ attention tmvards those objects;' 
whic^h' otherwise might have escaped no- 
tice ;- dtid the eye, though it raig^t be hurt 
by them, will sti If be forced towairds that 
part : for our eyes, like moths, will always 
be attracted by light, and lio experience 
Can prevent them fVom returning to it. On 
that ' account, the position of water can 
iever be a matter of indifference. If the 
size of it be considerable, and the objects 
in that direction ugly or uninteresting, it 
will malte their defects more conspicuous, 
but by no means compensate those defects. 
On the other hand, the smallest appearance 
of water^ a mere light in the landscape^ 
may arisjver a very essential purpose— that 
of leading the attention to tliose parts 
i^hich are most worthy of notice: and, 
therefoi*^; wherever there are the happiest^ 
groups '6f trees or buildings, the richest^ 
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distaaces, the most pleasing boundaries o£ 
hills or mountains, in that direction the 
water5 if possible, should be placed, so as 
to blend with them into one composition. 
It will then serve, not merely as a brilliant 
light in the landscape, but likewise jas a 
bpnd which unites all, those pg.rts together; 
whereas, if it be placed at a distance, from 
them, the eye is distracted between objects 
which it would Uke tp fix upon, and a fas* 
cina,ting isplendour, the influence of which 
it cannpt resist. 

I now return from this more general con- 
sideration, to that of the banks of water iu: 
a flat; and where also the ground through 
which i^t is to be made, not only is .witj[iout 
any variety of heights and breaks^ l?ut pven 
with(j>jut any thickets or bushes of, which 
advantage might be taken,, for the, pur- 
ppses of concealment and of natuj:alness. 
By what means then could a piece of 
water be formed in such a situation, so bs^ 
to be interesting in itself, and to give a» 
interest to all that surrounds it ? I shall in 
iW inq\^ry pursue something of tbesapae. 
method t have already taken, and consjdei: 
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how a natural nver, according to its dif- 
ferent accompaniments, might look in such 
a situation; Le.t us, therefore, suppose a 
natural river, about the uisual size of those 
madp by art, to pas3 slowly through the 
middle of a large flat meadow, totally with- 
out trees or bushes of any kind; but having 
the part of its banks between the gpheral 
' level of the grass and that of the vir^^ter^ 
worn and broke^n in various degrees. Such 
a river would certainly have very. few at- 
tractions ; but still the banks would have 
some diversity, though of a rude and unin- 
teresting kind. If one of Mr. Brown's fol- 
lowers were desired to dre^s such a scene,^ 
he w;ould of course slope all those banks 
regularly and uniformly to the edge of the 
water: an operation, by which they would 
lose indeed their rudenessi but with it all 
variety of surface. Again, the banks of 
the natural river might; have many irregular 
tuirns and pro}ectipns,which not being dis- 
guised and softecred, by trees or bushes,>^ 
tvould give a harshnesps to the outline. 
Those .of Mr. Brawn's improved river^, 
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would, on the other hand, be moulded into 
regular curves equally undisguised, which 
ivould therefore appear in all their insipid 
sameness: and this, I think, is a fair pa-' 
rallel between one of Nature's worst ri- 
vers, and the best of Mr. Brown's, Such, 
then, would be their respective appear- 
ance when naked and undisguised ; and 
were they left to grow wild for some years, 
and the wood which might spring up pre- 
served, still their distinct characters would 
be apparent : in the natural bank, the irre- 
gular turns, the inlets with projections of 
crumbhng soil being partially concealed or 
disguised by vegetation, would occasion 
some degree of variety and intricacy; while 
In. the other, the regularity of the curves, 
and the monotony of the slopes, would 
always be perceived, always have the same 
hisipid artificial appearance, 

Tq take it again in another light; sup- 
pose that in the sanre level country, the 
windows of the house looked down the 
reach of a natural river, both the Banks 
pf which were completely fringed with flou- 
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rishing trees aad underwood ; the ground on 
each side being a flat meadow as before- This 
total fringe, though in inanj respects very 
beautiful, thfe owner tnight justly think too 
uniform and absolute a screen. He there- 
fore would observe what parts of it should 
be thinned or cut down, in order to let in 
the most interesting circumstances of the 
ground behind, whether trees, buildings, 
distant hilis, or other objects ; he might in 
some places smooth and slope the banks, 
thtiugh not in too gardener-hke a style; 
^Tid in others, allow the trees he had cut 
down «d spring up again, as a present 
rich covering, which might afterwards be 
thinned and grouped at pleasure. In ex- 
anlining the banks on which this fringe 
was growingyhe might perhaps find that 
some parts of it, from whatever cause, whe- 
ther of soil having been thrown up, or fi'om 
original formation, were higher than the 
rest ; and these risings, he might find, not 
only produced a pleasing variety whea, 
seen from the river, but likewise madea^ 
rich and varied termination in the view 
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from the meadow towards the water* Woulcl 
he in such a case have a thought of destroy- 
ing the risings, of grubbing up the wood^ 
and levelling the ground, jn order to pre-; 
^rve every where the level of the meadow? 
— In searching amidst the thick ntid^vwoodi 
he might find large roots of. trees which 
projected over the water, supporting^the 
mould above and behind them ; while the 
water had washed away that below, and 
fonned a deep hollow beneath : by partially 
clearing away some of the boughs which 
CQQcealed these roots, he might give, to the, 
recesses below them a still greater >*p pear-, 
ance of depth,. and lead the eye towatds^ 
their ^ark shadows,.* Were he to find any 
large stones in the banksj or b^low them 
near tlie water edge (and such are not un- 
freijueiatly to be found even in flat situa^ 
iftf^f^p^) he would hardly thifik of inquiring 

* Were there no other oi:]^ection to Mr. Brown's pieces 
<^ made- water, than that they had no deep shadows, thai 
^iStld ilorfebe a sufficient condemnation. I will not Xhtsi 
iig^£St|>to*^peak of their effects; it wonM letfd ni)^ tooiar 
fr/^^ejgffseBt,suli^ft, ,._,, , , , .» . . 
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belonged originaJlyto tlie soil, but con$i« 
der only how he could profit by theiB^ oi 
by any other circumstances which might 
produce eflect aad^ariety, without any roa- 
oifest ^bqurdity or uanaturalness, » 
. If then it be acknowledged that these 
varieties do constitute some of the prin- 
cdpal charms of natural rivers ; if where 
they exist, are happily disposed, and mixed 
with verdure and sinoothnels, not only 
the river itself is beautiful, but the whole 
country from its influence seems to par- 
take of that character; and if, on the other 
handy where there is a total want of them,- 
there mustbe total monotony,-— what should 
prevent us from endeavouring to imitate 
^hat which is at the same tinie most natural 
and: moi^ dehghtful, instead of making 
something, which has . no type in nature^ 
and ought to iiave none in art ? Caii it be 
i^aid that there is any real difficulty in e&e^ 
eutipg any part of ^what I have described^ 
or indeed Inxich xqoi^ than I have meiiti«- 
obed? I say in executing, for-difficuhy 
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ihereccttainly is in planning and directing 
what is tb be a principal feature ia a real 
iimdscape. 

. I have now very fully explained my 
ideas with respect to the manner in which 
the banks of water may be prepared, so 
that time and accident may produce in 
theni those varieties arid breaks,' which; 
when properly accompanied, are so mtich 
admired by painters. I have likewise shewn 
how other circumstatices, usually called 
picturesque, such as rocks, stoneS, trunks 
and TOOt^ of trees, ^t;. may be added to 
them, and how they may- be blended withf 
what is smooth and undulatingv >The last 
finishing, that which ^ives richness, variety, 
effect, and connection to the whote ; ttiat 
itehich adds a charm to all other varieties, 
and whicih alone, when judiciously ma- 
naged, -will in a great degree compensate 
their absence, is planting. The connection, 
and partial concealment arising from wood-, 
which are necessary and interes^ifig in every 
part of landscape, are peculiarly 'so in the 
fa^nks of water ; but the degree, of coricealv 
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Xnfeilt ivhicii rs required', for the purpose df 
Softening 'rudeness, at disguising moriiotony^ 
^^nnot well be efFected witliout a large 
f>TO|)drtion of trees of aibwer growth. Al- 
though I have d^<^elt so much on this siib^ 
ject in a fornier part,* I shall have occasion 
not otoly to apply what I have there said 
to the particular points I am now discuss- 
ing, bt!|t' also still further to enlarge upon 
it. ■ '- -. • 

• In fortniiig the bank^' of artifidail water"*" 
through a flat piece of ground, those who 
absolutely condetnn Mr. Brown's regulai- 
curvies and slopes', might still widely differ 
from each* other as to the degree, and the 
sort of variety that could with propriety be 
introduced. Oneimprover might like every 
kind of enrichment, even in such a situa- 
tion ; another only some variatioa in the 
height of the banks : a third, again, might 
think that any such variation of the ground 
itself would not accord with the flatness of 
the surrounding country; and so long as 

*£ssay on the Picturesque, 
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artificial monotony and baldness, are enr 
eluded, each of these styles may hsm^ itt* 
merits. and its, beauties: but the improve^ 
wJjo was least fond of variety, and who ob- 
.j^ected to any diffecence of height in thi^ 
banks tliemselves^mrgbt still wish to breark 
and concea,! their uniformity by ineans €>f 
wood. Were he/however, to plj^j^it fqrreat 
■trees alone, and at th« distance they ought 
to remain when full grown, they would for 
* many years look poor and scattered ; and 
were he to plant a number of theni toge^ 
Iher, they would,, if left thick as tihey usm- 
ajly are, be drawn^ up to pol^, and the 
sameness of the ground beyond them would 
be seen between their stems* Should he 
cut many of them down, and let the un^ 
derwood grow, still that method, though of 
great use, will not completely a-nswer the 
purpose ; for the underwood of forest trees 
lyould in a few years grow tall and bare ; 
would require to be again cut down, again 
to be guarded from animals; but thorns and 
hollies continue thick and bushy, and, what 
is of great conseq^iience, always subordi- 
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sate to this ibigher groMrths; to that witk 
t^c^ raost perfect closeness and coaceaK 
taeskt a.t bottom^ tkere may be the greatest 
yarji^tjr afld freedom of outline at Ijop* H 
ai luixt^s^ of low busily plants, be qi »u.eh 
i^se jo, <li$gubing a level surface^ it is no 
l«ssj5e(|\^isite i?^here any ridings age- n^rtig? 
mB^ly made in the bank; for the crud^ 
mamfi^t attempt ^t i^tificiad variie^jy, i» 
iSQ^uch wcMPse^ tt^ i^tural uBafrect(;d sarae-p 
Dcss; and^ .lastly,/whe5e roots and stones 
are placed for pictuj;esque eflfect^ ?tdis» 
guise of Ipwf,. busjiy, and trailing plants* id 
still xfiov^ necessary, 

...But the advantage of this method of 
pj^utjing extends much further than the 
in;unediate banks ; and as the character of 
water, (conside.ri^d ^s part of a con^posi- 
tipji) ia very mnph affected^ by all t|»e 
^rounda which surrouod it, audi with wJiipl^ 
it Qan be combjined into the sajpie land^ 
icape, some additional remarks on the 
planting of such pounds may not be ir^* 
proper in* this, p^jpe^ ; and indeed, as th© 
principaji; change in all p^qes is made by 
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Means of planting, the superiority of thii 
method can hardly be pUced in too many 
points of view. Should theiv the ground 
on each side of the water be either flati 
or, what perhaps is scarcely less unvaried, 
uniformly slopiing, still a great degree of 
variety arid intrieacy may be given to it,^ 
by lioifeans of th« style of planting I havef 
just mentioned; There arie, for instance, 
many parts of forests quite flat, yet full of 
intribacy and variety : from lii^hat cause ? 
certainly from the mixture of thorns, yews, 
hollies, hazles, &c, with the larger trees; 
these form thickets, which often so va- 
riously cross behind each other, that the 
la\Vns among thent are fcoundl^df^yei'^df 
one can ascertain the lines of ttie boundiary; 
the eye is limited, yet appears to be free 
and unconfihed, and wanders irfto the 
openiiigs of the thickets tliemselves, ari^ 
those between them. Contrast all thi^ 
with a lawn of Mr. Brown's; the uncer-^ 
tain and perpetually t'arying boundary of 
the onei with the regular K^e'6fthi^ plantai-' 
fion oi- belt thjit -hetns m-^^life otb(^« cbn-i 
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tfast the tiiickets themselves, each a model 
of inthiiiacy and variety, with the clump of 
large trees only, as perfect - a model of 
baldness aiid monotony. By planting a 
mixture of the different* growths, sometimes 
in large extended plantations,* to be se- 
parated afterwards into groups and thickets 
with, various inlets "and openings; some- 
times in smaller masses, arran^ng them 
so as to cross, and as it were to'Jap over 
each other, with passages of various 
breadths between them, the variety of fo- 
rest lawns might be given to those, near a 
house; yet the neatness of a dressed lawn 
be preserved; and water so backed, would 
not need a continued fringe for the pur- 
pose of concealing what was behind. 
Such future groups and thickets, as they 
must be prepared by being dug and 
fenced, will at first look heavy and formal; 
but the- circumstance of the different 
growths is a sure preservative against the 
inciirafcle sameness and insulated' appear- 
ance of* clumps, as they a[re UsuaHy plant- 
eel and left. ' ' * '-'• 

VOL. II. p 
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The same redectioii» which before oo- 
cumd in describing the immediate banks^ 
again occurs on a more extended scale ; 
namely, that this method, which can give 
radi diversatf to an absolute liiati is, if 
possible, still wo^y^ useful where there ai*e 
slight inequalities in the midst of a large 
space of lawn. A few forest trees placed 
on such onall swellings, look meagre and 
scatteied; a number of them heavy and 
imifonn ; and neither of them mark or ac« 
cord with the character of those iesser 
risings: but the lower and more busby 
plants, both agree with the size of such 
sw^ings of ground, and humour and cha^ 
ractenze their undulations; while a few of 
the laiger trees nuxed with them, give va- 
riety and consequence to the general out* 
line. These massive, yet diversified planta- 
tions, fcH-m divisions and compartments 
on which the eye can dwell with pleasure; 
they vary, without stuffing up, the large 
uninteresting spaces of which lawns and 
parks are too often composed, and from 
which arises that bare and meagre same- 
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Q^fis, sp oppoislte to th^ »chi}i9ss mi 4i« 
y«pity of iflwy of 13j^ forest ip.vrns. 

It iDfty, p^hajpf, be md, tbat JU^iQk^ts, 
thQUgh Fcry proper in fof^ts, and, per- 
haps, in parkp, aje not in character wiih 
a JftVJUa Of witU «ueh dressed ^ou^d *» ay- 
tificial V8*er w generally mad? in. Thi$ 
QpiAi^n I wi»b to examine; for the ncHioa 
tibat a lawn, or any me&dow or pgislvTs 
j^^Ottod i^^r the hmtm, ought to b? kept . 
qviie open 9<qud clear from any Jdad of 
t^kets, has been one y«sry principal eauw 
of th9 foar^n^^ I have so oft^ had ocea^ 
si^ to cemwre. It is probable that the 
tint ^a<of a lawn may have ariaea fpom 
the openings ■«£ vaiioos sizes whtcb axe 
f^wtd in forests and old paiiiks, and that 
y»Me <»peaiin^ were the original objects of 
i3i^»tym; m «<^yi»g which, impi»v«rs 
hA.v« jiad the ^me degree of .success, as 
m tfafi»r iinitations of natural riyiers, «jQid 
^DR the same ^anse,— that -of never st»dy- 
uig their models. Jf it be trne thftt njftuy 
of l^se forest lawns have eveay variety 
tbat can be wish^^ for, whether in the 4is- 
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position of their boundaries, in theii:^ 
groups, or tfeeir single-trees; that the 
yews, thornsj hollies, &c. produce rich- 
ness and concealment, and often, as f;4r 
as they are concerned, a very diiessed ap-* 
pearance; if the larger trees add loftiness 
and grandeur, while the frequent change 
from thickets to trees and bushes, either ^ 
single, or in open groups, no less produces 
variety — what is the objection to making 
such scenes the principal objects of sttwiy 
and imitation, where similar effects me 
meant to be created, and where they oer- 
tainly would be admired? Should it Imp- 
pen, for example, that in ^arts of tlie 
rising ground of alawn intended to be highly 
dressed, groups of thorns and hollies wwe? 
mixed with the oaks ^ and beeches, is there 
any^ofie with the least taste for^naturalbeau^ 
ties, who would -totally extirpate them ,- 
and clear round all the larger trees? is- 
there atiy one who wotrld^ hot delight in 
sjiob a niix:ture ? who would not she^ :it/ 
as one/ of the riios t • pleasing bbjecti* ih ihaV 
part of-his place P If so, why ne€ strive t^ 
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create, what we should be proud of if 
placed by accident? With regard to 
thickets not being suited to dressed 
scenery, what, let me ask, are those clunops 
of shrubs and trees of different growtlis, 
which at Blenheinm and other places, are 
dn the most polished parts of the garden ? 
They are thickets in point of concealrnent, 
and of variety in the outline of the sum- 
mit, and so far they differ from those 
clumpis which, are planted with the larger 
trees only; thiir difference from the fbrest 
thicket, is, that they are chiefly composed 
of exotics, and that, from the original 
line of the digging being prescribed, and 
froin therir never having been thinned by 
means of cutting, or of the bite of animals, 
they remain in one uniform round or oval. 
Were such clumps thinned, and inlets 
made by a judicious improver, and were 
the line of digging effaced, they would 
soon . have the variety of forest tliickets : 
and on the other hand, were a forest 
thicket dug round, planted qp, and pre- 
served) it would soon have the heaviness 
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and formality 6f a garden clump. The 
fore$t thicket has, therefore, a great ad- 
vantage in point of varidty^ and playful- 
ness of outlitne; and perhaps^ the mixture 
of oak and beech, with yew, thorn and 
holly, were there no other varieties, is not 
ififerioF in real beauty to any mixture of 
exotica. What then ought to be the dif- 
ference between the forest thicket^ ^nd 
that which might be introduced id a 
lawn? Exactly the difference which cha- 
racteriaes the two scenes. The one is wild, 
rough, and neglected: the other smooth 
and cultivated. In the lawn, therefore, 
brambles, and briars that crawl on the 
surface,* and w*hatever gives a rude and 

* I have Gonfined my remark to those plants which crawl 
on the surface ; as it is from that circumstance that they 
hav6 a^rude ftttd negtetted appearatice, howeter they may 
Mit thd i^aintar aa a fara^groufid : bixt wherd any fietible 
pfants have climbed up tt^es, they are highly ornameBtal ; 
nor can anv thing be richer or gayer^ than wild rosesj or 
clusters of berries intermixed with foliage, and hanging 
from it in festoons. thefK as the grftss may be kept neat 
ftbdut their sterns^ th^y db not gite tfie idsa ot slovenly 
negleat. 
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ni^lected \o6k^ d^ould be extirpated and 
the grass encouraged; and by such meanSy 
whiie the rude entangled look of a brake 
is destrojed, richness, variety, and conceaU 
meat, may be <:;reated, or preserved. But 
even if it were a settled point that nothing 
but timber trees ought to have place in a 
lawn, still the best method of raising them 
so as to produce present eflfect without fu- 
ture injury, would be to mix a large pro- 
portion of the lower growths, till the tim- 
ber trees were grown to a sufficient siae ; 
and then — ^if he who should then view 
their effect altogether could give such an 
order— every thing round them might be 
cleared. 
In speaking of artificial hillocks,* I 

* The word hilhck, is, I believe, in general confined to 
natural swellings of ground : I have, however, the au- 
thority of Mr* Maion for using it in this sensc^ even wilb- 
out the addidod of the word artificifil . In die ucmi bonk 
of the fiqglish Garden^ where lit is gi^dng itistmctioBakow 
a flat scene may be improved, he observes duit die genius 
of such a scene may be ** lifted from his dreary couch'' by 

•* Pillowing his head with swelling hillocks green/' 
My instructions have the same tendency, though delivered 
in humbler language. 
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have confined -myself to those which might 
be made on the immediate banks of water. 
It would certainly be much more hariard- 
ous to try such an experiment on » more 
extended surface: still, I think, th^tyfh^r^ 
a great deal is to be dug .out in order to 
make the water,-T-where there is more 
earth than is wantirxg for the head, and 
where the ground is unvaried,— such artir 
ficial risings might . be made with good ef- 
fect, and without appearing unnatural. I 
judge, in some degree, froni what I have 
seen ^cpidept^lly pfpjduced: it sometimes 
happens in stony arable grounds, that the 
stones, with clods of eartl^, weeds, and 
rubbish, have been heaped up at different 
times, and have fornoied. irregular hillocks, 
which, being unfit for cultivation, remain 
untpuched ; and trees, bushes, fern, and 
gors^, spring *up ill many parts of them. 
These' hillocks are artificial : but not being 
intended for beauty, they are neither ar- 
'tificiallly fotitied, nor planted; and cpnser 
quenily have' the perfect appearance of 
being n?itural. I have oftei^ been struci^ 
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with the great richness of such banks at a 
considerable^ distance, and from a number 
of points ; and have been surprized on exa- 
mining them, to find ;bow slight a rise of 
ground, when planted by the hand of na? 
ture, seemed to elevate, and give consen 
quence to that part: I have been quite de-^ 
ceived in regard to tjieir depth; have gon^ 
round them, and though undeceived as to 
the reflility, still observed with pleasure the 
same appearance- Such is the effect of 
these artless plantations; the fruits of acci- 
dpnt, butwhich it woijld be the perfection 
pf design to imitate. Art generally pp-» 
poses either a uniformly/ thick, and there-, 
fore a suspected screen, or one, (which to 
use Milton^s -language), is thin with exces-» 
jsive thickness,* and through which the 
grov^nd behind is unpleasantly discovered ; 
but in these works of accident, the many 
partial openings and inlets seem to ;nvite 
^he eye, while something still prevents it 
fvqm penetrating too far into their recesses, 



* " I>arlj with excessive bright. *• 
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Many different hinock» have beteh tm^td 
by art, in various wayi^, ami for various 
porposesf : some of thein without any con- 
nection with the surrounding land ; yet 
still, when enriched and disguised by wild, 
irregular vegetation, they have, in almost 
every instance, something in their appear- 
ance, which few would wish to part with. 
There are often likewise broad and high 
fidges, formed by old meers and hedge- 
rows, that interrupt the natural flow of the 
ground, but which under similar circum- 
stances have an equally good eflPect: 
and I have particularly observed meadows 
near rivers, uniformly surrounded with 
banks of that kind, which yet formed the 
most striking and pleasing features in the 
whole landscape. 

All these circumstances might certainly 
be imitated and improved upon without 
diflBculty; and it is no less certain that the 
simplest execution of any of the banks 
which I have described, would be a vety 
essential improvement to the sides of many 
pieces of made water. I am very far, 
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however^ frmn recammeftding frequent and 
wantcm attempts to change tbe surface of 
ground) as I bol:d theui to be very dan^ 
gerotia on manj accounts : for besides the 
dangCT of their having ad unnatural cha^* 
i^cter if not judiciously managed^ heaps 
of earth might sometimes affect the drain^ 
age of the laiid ; a point of equal con^e-^ 
queftce both to beauty and profit: but I 
wished to shew by what means the diflfer* 
ent varieties in ground, whether natural 
or artificial, abrupt or gradual, connected 
or disjoined, may at once be disguised 
and set off to the greatest advantage. I 
wished also to suggest, that when a quan- 
tity of mould must somehow be disposed 
of^ it had better be employed in creating 
and increasing variety, than (according to 
the usual practice) in destroying that 
which does exist, by filling up all inequa- 
lities without distinction, and reducing the 
whole to the strictest and stiffest mono* 
tony.* 

♦ The folly of attempting to create variety and pic- 
turesque effect, by means of single objects i/vithout conaec* 
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It may naturally be expected, that 
having entered into so much detail with 
respect: t6 the banks of artificial lakes and 
rivers^ I should say. something of their ge- 
neral ishapes, I have already observed, 
that tihe character, of a lake, and not that 
of a river, should in most cases be the 
obj^ctof iipitation, and in this opinion I am 
ipore and more confirmed. A lake admits 
of bays and inlets in every direction ; and 
where the scene is confined, every source 
of variety should be sought after: a lake 
is a whole, and that whole, upon a smaller 
scale, may be completely imitated : hut 

tion or congruity/is very pointedly ridiculed by the Abbe 
de Lille in his poem on Gardens. The two' lines, like 
most of his verses, are easily retained, and will be recol- 
ifscted with equal pleasure and profit— 

£t 4aDsun sol egal, un humble monticule 
Veut etre pittoresqup, et ne'st que ridicule. 

All that I have said, will serve to strengthen, not to CQuur 
teract the force of that just satire, and the principle qn 
which it is founded ; for I have shewn the method by 
which connection may be restored, and incongruity veiled 
and disguisedj( even where such hillocks had been fqrm^dji 
and by which they may in a great degree be qnited witl\ 
Ihe rest of the landscape, - 
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the imitation of a river, is confined to one 
or two reaches, and theh it must stop. 
Now one of the charms of a river, besides 
the real beauty of each particular scene, 
is the idea of continuance, of progression; 
but that idea can hardly be excited by the 
imitation 'of one or two reaches wher6 its 
motion is least discernible; the only parts 
ivhich art can properly imitate. In l£ikes, 
a great deal of the beauty arises from the 
ntiinber of bays, inlets, and promontories ; 
but they Mrould counteract the idea of 
continuance and progression, the hope and 
expectation of which give an interest to a 
river considered generally, though many 
parts taken singly may be uninteresting. 
These manifest differences between the two 
characters, and, above all, the great dif- 
ference between a complete and an in- 
ccrtnplete iniitation, leave, I ' think, no 
(Jdubt which deserves tlie preference, 

I'he lakes whieh are most admired by 
painters, are remarkable for thes variety 
and'ihtricacy of their shores, and' are whiat 
4ri improver, where he had the opportu- 
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uiity, would of couw« be most desirous of 
itudy'wgi excellent bints, ij^weirer, with 
regard to the general form* of l^kep, mi^t 
be taken from pools on a «eale 50 very di- 
minutive, as to excite the ridicule of those 
who attend to size only, and not to eha- 
mct(OT« But as Gainsborough used tp 
hfixig home roots, stones, and mosses, irom 
which he formed, and then studied Sote^ 
grounds in miniature; and w Iieon$urdo 
da Vinci advised painters to enrich . and 
vary their conceptions by attending to 
stains and breaks in old walls, that is» to 
the lucky effects and combinations whidi 
in the meanest objects are produced by 
accident and ncglecl^— I may venture to 
recommend many of the pools in old gra- 
vel pits on heathy c/^mmoos, as affording 
most usefiuJ studies in this branch of land- 
scape-gardening. Such lakes in winia- 
ture strongly point ou,t the effect of acd- 
dent and jaeglect in creating vailed and 
picturesque compositions, with the ad- 
vantages' that mi^t be taken of such ac- 
cideots; and they, likewise, shew, wh^t 
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16 by itf> meam the least itattmctive p^xt, 
tbe process by whidb such fornoB and com- 
positions are nndesigoedlj produced. The 
manner in isrfaich these pits are formed, 
seems to be nearly this. After a certaia 
quantity of gravel has been dug out, and 
it becomes leas plentiful, the workmen 
very naturally pursue it wherever it 9^ 
^ pears; the mere mould being left, or CfMt 
astde just as it may suit their convenience ; ' 
and as they want the gravel and xkH^ the 
SQi^ice, they pick it from under the turf, 
which by that process is underminedt and 
fidls downwacds in different degrees^ and 
in various ibneaks. Sometimes the turf 
and i^e upper mould are taken off in or«- 
der ta get at the gravel which lies beneath, 
and are cast upon the surfiice of another 
part, the height of which is consequentiy 
raised aiboTie tbe general level; while in 
places where roads had b(3en made to 
carry oat the gravel, the ground is propor^ 
tiooably low, and the deseent gcaduaL 
By means of these operadons, in vHbieh no 
idea of beauty or pictumi8({ue eompositba 
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Was ever thought of, all the varieties of 
smooth turf, of broken ground, of coves, 
inlets, projections, islands, are often form- 
ed; while the heath, broom, furze, and 
low bushes, which vary the summit, are in 
proportion to the scale of the whole: 
and that whole is a lake in miniature of 
transparent water, surrounded by the most 
varied banks. I have often thought, that 
if such a gravel pit with clear water were 
near a house, the banks of it might, with 
great propriety and effect, be di'essed with 
kalmeas, rhododendrons, azaleas, andro- 
medas, &c, without any shrub too lai^ge for 
its scale; and that so beautiful a lake in 
miniature might be made^ with every thing 
in such exact propcirtion, as to i present no 
bad image of what one might: suppose to 
be a full-sized lake in Lilipnt, - . 

But • there ar6 likewise other pools on. 
a scale : equally ♦dihiiiiutlwe, I the character 
of. which' forms a:^inguliar;contrasthto such 
a^ I. have ./jriistiiiienti6neii:.;for ais in those 
one part of r llje .beau t^y; farisesl frbm ithe. pro- 
portion between ^beii^iae of* the water and 
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that of its aecompanimehts ; so in the 
others, a strikmg effect is produced by their 
disproportion. These last are found in 
forjests and in woody commons, where the 
ground is bold and . unequal. In such 
places it often happens that a high broken 
bank enriched with wild vegetation, some- 
times with a single tree upon it, sometimes 
'Witha group of them, haings over a small 
pool :^ in a sCene pf that kind, the very 
circumstance of the smallness of the water 
gives a consequence to the objects imme- 
diately round it, which a liai'ger expanse 
would diminish. Another great source of 
effect arises from the large mass of shadow, 
which from the overhanging bank and 
trees, is reflected in so small a mirror ; and 

•This style of scenery is very poetically aud characterise* 
tically described by Mr. Mason in the firsts book of his 
English Garden : 

> ,\ Nature here . ' 

Has with her living colours form'd a scene 
Which Ruysdai best might rival — crystal lakes^i 
0*er which the giant oak, himseliP a grove. 
Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 
• Hi^ revereiid ia>age in the expanse below. 
VOL. II. . a 
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abo ftom the ii»u of vcgetatioiij of brdktfii 
Boil^ and of ftbe »|jp» Which adre vt^ifeA ia 16. 
illl tbesfe dttiitMtafitaefe giv« « Mi«|»ri*ii% 
ti^huisn and kkHtiMttijr tt^ e^di^r thtug wi(^ 
In the Held d# vMah ; ftbfe Witter beitig tt»it 
trete the fotti» in Whkrh thai iidiA(B«» Md 
hiuwbiiy tti^ tow^mtut^, ^ #6«iie«$ 
thwj agai6 te«iti to ^spatid UieiDf^v«« oh 
iU that (it»totuid» it^ In ntmy ^mMim^^ 
plsceft th^ire tird opport^iittiis of {Mrddtidifg 
such dfects of irdfisr wUih Httto t«|)eiM»' or 
diffictilty^ in no ^a»t of iriuieh » go«d im^ 
tatioQ 9f a lake of riirer db * ktfgd setde^ 
feooM be made ftt Any expence* *thtgt) ^m 
hoUcnir^ for inttencet m btfCpmaHeteA IfMrtd, 
fttttlj surt-ottnded l>y sQch banlu. as I httire 
described^ whkh aiight estlly be maito to 
contain water : there is often a sorall 
stream near such a spot,i ruBniog witUiiat 
any particular beauty in its own ted« but 
which, by a» easy change in its course^ 
might be ihade to Ml into the boRo^; and 
thus appeiEU* to be, and really become^the 
source of the still water benfiatb. These 
^asy aad ^benp iisptovet«id»4» trould give 
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a ti&tr sulci lirety inteire^ to woodldfld 

ifyin^ n tartety of pttUfr<w{Ue iffibelJitfll- 

Some of the most enrt^filKrt pUMiiimt iii^ 
4i«^t <tf fjte Dm^ ibftd i^ldifildb, but tfke- 
1*i«e df tbtfJiafiart sd»ool,<^ett! {jartiduWfy 
foftd of j««nes o^ tlib kind i uM odr o^h 
OaJ«»bWdtt^h, ef vrhom -v^e batvel *> tatith 
teams m \m pt^^^ Ao less deBghtecl hi 
jrftfeftfDg thi^to. Tb€? estefftfli of such artists 
is very much in favour of the scenes them- 
selves i btlf tlie pdftCiple, on' whicfi t&ey 
give so much pleasure to those \^h6 have 
learBt X» observe e^cis in natwre by H»eatt9 
.0f those whidh an^ expressed io painth)^, 
h*? ft^ew (Jft<?i* displaj^ed iit lartidscape* of 
ttie tughesf styte, and where the sc^ery is 
far from rude ; ^ and I am glad to dte-sueh 

*^ A very Mrihii^ emmj^ of (be «ftM of tlm praribifie 
is dis^yi^ ki » jMctive o^ tbe- greates* of aU' limdiMa)>e- 
y4iBte<y->-Titi«i. It ww iri die Oriemw e*Ae«tioD^ Md 
ref*«selito Xkf bMfe pt ^aMD»«i(b Ae Aoiy of initoii. 
The 'figMQSf wkieh iire «itfaer ki^ or dove to (he bsfH, 
bear the same kind* of proportion- to it^ m a tvoe of 
{tujsdal OF Gainsborough, does to the small pool over 
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great and various authorities, for paying 
more attention to the effect and the accom- 
paniments, than to the extent of water, as 
the opposite idea has so generally and ex- 
clusively prevailed. 

Such indeed is the passion for extent, 
that in order to gain a trifling addition 
to the surface, the water is often raised 
to the highest level without any attentioor 
to the trees it may injure, or to the varieties 
in the ground which it may cover : so that 

MFhich it hangs, and produce many similar effects bj 
the disproportion of their size to that of the water, bj- 
their nearness to it, and by the consequent fulness of their 
shadows, and brilliancy of their reflections. The richness, 
glow, and harmony which arise from these circumstances^ 
and which, from the revival of the colours interspersed in 
various parts of the picture, seem to diffuse themselves 
from the water over the whole of it, are so enchanting, as 
to justify the highest encomiums of his countrymen. There 
is, however, tn a Venetian book, a compliment to ona 
of his figures, whicb the most sanguine admirer of the 
art of paintii^ cannot quite assent to : after praising many 
iparts of a famous work of Titian at Venice, the Venetian 
Huthor says, ''at the bottom of the steps is an old womag 
*' with eggs — assai piu naturak che se fosse viva'-Honch 
<' more natural than if she was alive/' 
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instead of lying under banks well raried 
and enriched, it is frequently carried up to 
the uniform surface of the grass above 
them. Wherever water is everywhere on 
a level with the general surface of mere 
grass, there can of course be no diversity 
in its immediate banks, as is the case with 
rivers that slowly flow through a continued 
plain; the only kind that professed im- 
provers seem to have looked at. Where 
rivers descend from a hilly country into 
a flat, the floods, even there, deepen their 
channels, and thereby give rise to many 
varieties, which never can exist where the 
stream is nearly on a level with the grass,* 
This suggests to me a remark not unworthy 

'^The varieties \rhich the impetuous motion of u'ater oc- 
casions, and the >means by which it produces them, are very, 
distinctly marked in a Poem of Macchiavelli, called Capi- 
tolo della Fortuna. 

0>me un torrente rapido, ch'al tutto 
Superbo ^ fatto^ ogni cosa fracassa 
Dovunque aggiugne il suo corso per ttitto ; 
£ questa parte accresce, e quella abbassa,. 
Varia le ripe, varia il letto, il iondo, 
£ h tremar la terra d'ondr i 
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tjie pQfu^dpT^t^on of uuproveis : whf o tb* 
"ly^tfir if m9^d to the J^v.pl of t^e ggijeffal 
6.urft4?e, ^pu oan only vfjf^r ih^ Imik* bj 
»*fl»^«w/!^ that jsurjE^cp ; bwt w)j«a tbc rrater i» 
Ips^ Jji^b, yi?u c^n v^y the l3»^k^ by IoF'^ 
ejio^ a» well as by rm^ixg t^epj' 

Isj^ftd* jo artificial v^er,b^ve^flttiftnjr 
ipstsijQuce? b^e^ {SO sh^p^, fuid SQ |4^edr 
as Ip tbrpw a yidiqule o» the use ^rf tji^qa ; 
Ijyt jf «re pjioe allpw^ ourselves to ar^e 
irpjft al?u^# th.ey would »ot be the polj 
jfiiitiatip,i)|^of natMi^al pbjectp tb#t ojjgbt to 

be cpnden?9ed. Tbfit islands are pftejR 

bcftutiftiJ ja jiatumJ speflpry, an4 in a bigti 

4^|3*ef! pi^Bptive of v^-rjetjaod intripacy, 
camjpt b^ doubted^ apd if it be true, tk9^ 
those parts of seas and large lakes where 
t^rfi Are most ifiUuid^ (sucib m the iwti^aiiee 
of Lakifi SupeHor* or the Afefeipelago) afe 

* As die islands in Lake Superior are not as yet so cde- 
brated as th«M in t(b» A«cM|ki}*SO> I will <p«<»t« a passage 
concerning ibam fi»w M««sb'i Acneiieaa Geography, 
which, at ahe Mipie tus* Aal it y«tpitt « iMaiUiiiil picture, 
shews, JikewiM, liai«r g^nerai^ (Imm oirc up Mta nces on 
which I have <imtk, a/a •dmivad. <* The oatrance into 
<< this lalce froiQ 4ii»f|fwl» «r«|. Murf^ufsnis -we of the 
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most iiimired for their bei«4y — sp^ if %hQ 
manmr in which Ihme islands produce thai 
beauty 9 be foy dividing^ csKocealiDg, and 4'U 
versifying whsl is too Qpen and unifof m^ 
srrrtfae same camse tii»6t prodace Uie %ataa 
etkcH kr all water^ liovrever tbe scale majT 
be dioiififslied ; the same in ^a foci or a 
gravel pittas in an oc^aa. 

islands, tkottgh T€|ry common in many 
rivors, yet Mem (if I may be allowed to say 
^)mom peffocdy suited to the charactei 
of iai«s$ and as £s^r as tlaati is any truth in 
tkis id^a^ it is in favonr of making tibe 
latter our chief «aodel6 for imitation. In 
artifiddl water, the mo^t difficult parts at« 
the two e&tremkies, and paiticutarly that 
lybere the dam is placed ; which, ifroii| 

'< mQ9lL phmu^ prpuj^cts in the wq^ld. Ojgi the Ufi ii^ay 
f* be s^ep manj heauUfui Jittle islands, th^ extend a consi<- 
^' derablexray before joa: and on tlie rights an agreeablt 
^'weceMoo oi fontl poinis of land tbat fuiojecC a Iktit 

<< jtencfer Ai» deii^AU Mij» <^Mn^f a»<i s^ecune /row thQ$9 
'^ tempestuous winds^ by which th^ adjo^ing lajce is fre- 
'^ quently troubled." Morse's American Oeogiapby; p* 

tat. 
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being a mere ridge between two. levels, is 
less capable of being varied to any degree 
by bays and projections, orJbv difference of 
height. The head, therefore, must, in gejie* 
ral, be the most formal aad uninteresting 
j)art, and that to which.* break, or a dis-» 
guise of fipme kind> is most necessary ; but 
as it is likewise the place where the water 
is commonly the deepest, neither ^ projec- 
tion from the land, nor an island, caneasiJy 
be made thereabouts. There are generally^ 
however, some shallow parts at a sufficient 
distance from one of the sides, and not at 
too great a distance from the head, where 
one, or more islands might easily be 
formed, so as to conceal no inconsiderable 
portion of the line of the head from npiany 
points. In such places, and for such pur* 
poses islands are peculiarly proper: a large 
projection frpm the side of the real bank, 
might too much break the general line; 
but by this method, that line would be 
preserved, arid the pfoposed effect be 
equally produced|, 
It is not necessary that islands should 
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strictly correspond with the shores either in 
height or shape; for there are frequent in^ 
stances in nature, where islands rise high 
and abruptly from the water, though the 
shore be low and sloping ; and this liberty 
of giving height to islands may be made 
use of with particular propriety and effect 
towards the head; vrhich usually presents 
a flat, thin line, but little disguised or va- 
ried by the usual style of planting. An. 
island therefore (or islands, as the case may 
require) in such a situation as I have pro-, 
posed, with banks higher than those of the 
head, abrupt in parts, with trees projecting 
sideways over the Avater, by boldly ad- 
vancing itself to the eye, by throwing back 
the line of the head and shewing only part 
of it, would form an apparent termination 
of a perfectly new character; and so dis- 
guise the real one, that no one could tell, 
when viewing it from the many points 
whence such island woiild have its ef- 
fect, which, was the head, or where the wa- 
ter was likely to end. 
In forming and planting these islands, I 
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shovid prooeeii much in th& mme manner 
M in fqriQtng the outline of the other htmkB. 
. I s^ukl stake out tiie general afaape^ xue>t 
keeping to anj regular figure, and then dt^ 
Tfct the labourms to heap up the eartj^ m 
high as I meant it should be^ witliout le- 
velling, or shapifig lit ; making allowance 
fcr its sinjkiflg, and reserving always the. 
best mould for the top. In the course of 
heaping up th^ earth witliout sloping it, a 
great deal would ftiM beyond the stakes, 
and would unavoidably give something of 
that ifregularity and play of outline, which 
we observe in natural islands ; the new 
earth would likewise settle, and faM down 
m different degrees, and in various places ; 
from -all which accidents, indieations how 
to give greater variety might be taken. If 
it be allowed tihat a mixtiire of the lower 
growths is as geneially iweful as I have sup«^ 
posed, it must be particularly so in islands, 
where partial concealnfjent is so prm^^pal 
an object ; and as you can never ^e stieh 
a natural appearance of nnderwood, and of 
intricacy, can never so h*itnour1fce grounds 
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's0 mtrk its yaiietiei, Qipeei^U j no & «in9)l 
sisaie^ by planting as bj |oiiriisg,-~it u most 
adiHuiabk to plent imly wiat » ^cv6 im* 
mediately wxemtry^ and to sow ^eeds audi 
berrjfis of the lower growths, quite from the 
iawmt ^lowtliB of oil; aud to ej}«oyi»^ 
fern, and whatever may give -richne*. md 
natiiralness. In any part where I Avji^hed ihe 
focmghs topTOJectcongidemHy overthetvafceaTt 
I jsbould raitt ^ bank higher tUan the rest 
of th^ ground, and many times grve it ^ 
appearance of afaniptaess ; yet by meaiMi of 
(Mimes aqd foots, endeavcmr both to nender 
it picturesque in its actual state, and to pn&p 
¥1311$ any dban$e fwm its being broken 
down. On iliis Mgh point, I should pdast 
ane,or ax^Q of i&ch tcees ^a^ had already an 
kicUaatkoi to lean fanraid, from hamg 
beea ioxeed in that dinection by tneea be» 
l)ind tliem^ and »w^ of tbat.kind ia% gf^ 
nerally to be met Avith, even in nurseries and 
plantations. By this method, the bank, and 
the U'ee^ of that part of the Island, would 
bare a boM eSed ; and iu p)a<^€» ivh^r^i the 
water began to deepen so mnel^ that it 
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would be difficult to extend the island itself 
any farther, its apparent breadth,^ and con- 
sequently the concealment occasioned by it, 
would in no shght degree be extended. 

The best trees for such a situation, are 
those which are disposed to extend their 
lateral shoots, and are not subject to lose 
them by decay, and which likewise will 
bear the drip of other trees ; such, for in- 
stance, as the beech, hornbeam, witch elm, 
&c. or should the insular situation, not* 
withstanding the height of the bank, be 
found too moist for' such trees, the im- 
prover will naturally choose from the va- 
rious aquatics, what will best suit his pur- 
pose. Among them, the alder, however 
common, holds a distinguished place, on ac- 
count of the depth and freshness of its 
green, and its resemblance, when old, to the 
noblest of forest trees — the oak.* In a very 

* The resemblance, when both are in full leaf, is so 
strong, that I hav^ seen many persons, who are very con- 
versant with the foliage and general appearance of trees, 
totally unable to distinguish them from each other; and 
from having some old alders intermixed with oaks, I have 
had frequent opportunities of making the experiment. Tliis 
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different style, the plane is a tree of the 
most generally acknowledged beauty; and 
it may be observed, that the boughs both of 
that and of the witch elm, form themselves 
into canopies with deep and distinct coves 
beneath them, in a greater degree than those 
of almost any other deciduous trees; a form 
of bough peculiarly beautiful when hanging 
Over water. As the aim of the planter would 
be to make the whole of these trees push 
forward in a lateral direction, it might often 
be right to plant some other trees behind 
them of a more aspiring kind, such as the 
poplar ; and by means of such a mixture, 
together with some of the lower growths, 
very beatltiful groups may be formed, with- 
out any appearance of affected contrast. 

It may not be useless to remark on this 
occasion, that all trees, of which the foliage 
is of a marked character, and the colour 
either light and brillia^nt, or in the opposite 

circumstance; adde^ to their intrinsiq merit, remiers them 
extremely useful, should the. im.prover wish to produice or 
continue the character of an oak plantation, where the 
•ground is so moist that oaks will not flourish. 
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tsirevae, should be tlse^d with tfautiori, as 
they AtiH pfodticc light or dafk spots, unless 
pfoperiy Mended with dthef shades of gfeeti, 
ahd hifenced by thefti, The f5t tribe In ge- 
nemf, has not a natafal look trpon islands 
on a sntall scale; but s^otrld a niixtafe of 
theift happen to pr(f\ra\\ on the othet banks 
of the watet, the cedar' of Libantts would 
remafkably «uit the sitt^atidfi I ffave just 
"mentioned f and that, and the pine-aster, in 
place of the poplar, rfsing behind it ftoia 
airiidst laurels, arbutus, ^c. would forfri, 
altogether, a coitibination of the richest 
kind. 

Ail the plants xvhich I hate hitherto meati- 
oned, are such as take foot Oh dry land. Of at 
leaist above the surface of the wat^f ; but there 
are othei^ which grow eitlief in the water 
itielf, of in ground extremely saturated With 
Uioistufe, and therefore must, of course, be 
suited to the character of" island*. iTiese 
are the various soFts of flags^the buU^rw^ 
^e >i^ater^dock, Stc, to Krhic^ may be added 
^ose plants whiich float upon the surfece of 
the water, such as the water-lily. Prconi tjie 
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peeuhanlj of their utimtioti and of their 
fiifnB^ and from the riehncsil of thdr toaAM^ 
thej Ye*j ttmch dobtribtite to the effect of 
water^ and great jiie umj be nifede of them 
hj a jddicknAs iitiproref ) pdrti^ultirljr ^l^re 
the shore 19 loir & 1 hlire ohserted avery hapfrj 
effect fitnh them in sru^ krw i^tlationls 
tonnrardft the e^trecnity of a pooH*^thal of 
pfscieni\ti§ any gtieB9 or vwipiciaa where the 
filter wcte to fehdy although the end was 
tet3r aesir. Ihisf is $n eiiect whicb call onlj 
hit proAticBA by blandsy or by sddx pknts 
M foot iti tlie water; fbr wfaeve ttiees or 
l^9(lie» grotr on k>w ground^ howevar coc^ 
pfebfljr tb&y nay conctal that gronnd by 
hongtog oter the %v^er^ yet we know that 
tile land niiist be there, and tkxt the Water 
mn^ end;*bttt flag» or buDUriMkesy being 
ilidpoRd ia tufts atsd gtrraps behind eacii 
tither^ do xMt destroy the idea of its coixti^ 
aiiatiott. 

A large mafam ^i^tetA of water^ which 
jpreieatts itstdf ta the eye without any in- 
trmcy a itB sH^compdscwientSi n»|uB:es to 
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be broken and diversified like a similar ex- 
tent of lawn ; though by no means in the 
same degree : for the delight which we re- 
ceive from the element itself, compensates a - 
great deal of monotony. Islands, when va- 
ried in their shape and accompaniments, 
have the same effect as forest thickets ; cir- 
cular islands, that of clumps : and the sanae 
system which gave rise to round distinct 
clumps, of course produced islands equally 
round and unconnected. As the prevailing 
idea has been to shew a great unintemipted 
extent, whether of grass or of water, islands 
on that account have been but little in 
fashion : I have seldom, indeed, seen nlorc 
than one in any piece of artificial water^ and 
that, apparently, made rather for the sake 
of water-fowl, than for ornament. When 
one of these circular islands is too near the 
shore, the canal which separates them is 
mean, and the island from most points ap- 
pears like a projection from the shore itself; 
and when, on the other hand, it is nearly in 
the centre, (a position of which I have seen 
some very ridiculous instances,) it has much 
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the s&int unnatural, unmeaning look, as the 
eye which painters have placed in the 
iilidclle of the Cyclops' forehead; and that 
is onci of the few points on which the judg- 
B(ien£*of painters seeriis to me to be nearly 
on a level with that of gardeners :. they have 
sin excuse, however, which I bielieve the 
latter could' never allege— that of having 
been niisled by the poets. 

As the greatest part of the supposed im-' 
provemenb iii modem gardening, particu- 
iarly/>fith ^respect to water, is founded on 
the principle of flowing lines and easy curves, 
I will ei^amine in what points that principle 
ouj^ht to l)e modified; and in what cases, 
for want of such modifications, it may coun- 
teract its own purposes. Hogarth; as I have 
observed in a former part^has shewn the 
reason why they are beautiful ; namely," that 
'*^they lead the eye a kind of wanton chase:'' 
and Mr. Burke, with his usii^l happiness, 
has '&rther /illustrated the same idea.^- It 

'<»i"th^ Subtime^^'aiid Beautiful,' page iiS, et 
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secuos to i»e tiiat, aixpi^uoj^ ^ t^ef^^t j^f 
both these wqters» beauty^ as. a dis^lict cba* 
racterij may be said morcgenerailv tp ansc 
from soil insensible transitions than from 
.any Qtltfjr cause; and that this circums^tancp 
of insensible transition, (wliicli ^cannot he 
cjf pressed by any One word) is the most 
cbmprelieiisive principle of VislHe te^\^ 
in its strictest acceptation: as not peing 
confined to lines bir ciiVves bf^any kipcUand 
as extend hiff, iibt only \o foiroVbut to co- 
lour, to light and Shadow, and; to every cpnt* 
binatrbii of tliem ; that is, t6 ail yisiple i^^ 
lure. . SniobtKhess %n4 nown^^^ fi^^ 
ntost cbmnionly pi^^Huce m^ bttiisi- 

tibiis; and it iscliiefly on that account niRt 



ihey are prnicipfes of beauty :lbut itpartij^ 
and comparative roughness and abruptness^ 



VK<3^raibbtn a^ destroy' ttie 

component parts of beauty, lor instance, 



is clearly much smoother thaa on^i^.^ 
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muk ^i^ ^od biisltfes, silso, bireslk aiiid iti-i 
imapt «6e c**»titfTBetd ^ow of ttios^ st^eeps, 
Klii^ limt •mkAf ^itmdh to Wh^t hdsi 
b«iM '(Jlail^ ^ line of b^Uty; and cef' 
.^lttj^««(3^ dSrtt^ti^se^ in th^ grtitltrd, !mt^.' 
cjfidr tUglifc, *tt« contrary t6 the idea of 
beiiUtjr ill ite confined sestse : yet a iHret^ 
even with broken groiiiid «li(d idth rdfcki^, 
irtrtA they &t6 toftenf^, not cornd^iatfed by 
^oaAym ihnit the \«lK:ae i&'bleAded io^Cher, 
wiB not only i^ ijsdj^e vatied, ini6^«iiiieiti^ td 
tbe p^fttefryand to ^ genuinfe love'r of n*- 
«Mte,|tot Will bfe ^^ i^k^y b^atitif^} thaft 
Ae^est ttitf and the most- aftMiyfonn^ 
ctOFviss, witiio«K ^Itoila^ ai^ebnipantniehtir of 
tMces aod b«ih€C9;fe^ ^c^ tatWi; frcfia ti^eh* 
diiatitil)«»eiiii9<ij&d ^^ n^^^^^^pre^eM nb^ 
tJlMlf b&<>4<^,'^MiaI !k]£&. illiiMsto^nie 
'm-'Hir ptfihf^ tha^ iMJMi^ traiisitfon^, aii^ 
Msi miy pAP^vMur 'l&at^ 6r <*ti!r^, idre i^ 
iW^Mif l:^ wHieh l^eauty in lahdlscape if 
eliie^-^teftled ,* f<#'i ^rtA tcntitre Ha aS^arlE, 
Uttit '*|(e«e«?c* iift ttatctfai ^eeifieiy & iWe 6f 
iMaMM^ H> «ttdt^ '{iy t>i!^; it -t«^ imt at- 

H.2 
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suredly be unworthy of its naine. Sttfl, 
howtever, the alliance between flowing lines 
and insensible transitions, may be shewn 
from these very curves of artificial water ; 
for if, in addition to the defects of uninter- 
rupted smoothness and bareness, the outline 
of the bank were to be cut into angles, tibe 
sharpness of such an outline would be en« 
creased in proportioh. 

In places where the grounds have been 
dressed on Mr. Brown's system^ particu- 
larly in those where water has been intro- 
duced, the most inveterate defect seems to 
me to be this,-— that the want of variety and 
intricacy as well as of connection, which 
is apparent at the first glance, and which 
takes off from tlie pleasure arising firom 
neatness and verdure, is niore disgustingly 
apparent at every step. On the other hand, 
one of the greatest charms of a beautiful 
piece of natural scenery, is, that while the. 
general effect and chajracter are strictly, 
beautiful, the detail is full of variety .and in- 
tricftcy: and that is the case in a greater or 
less degree, in all beautiful scenes in nature^ 
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' eveh in tfecfee of a simple kind. . This most 

^ esseiitial difFerentce may easily be accounted 

'fbt, ^ Natifre (for #e are in the habit of 

considering her as a "real, and reflectirig 

• agent) ^forms a beautiful «cene, by combin- 
ing objects, whatever they may be; in such 

'a manner, as that no sudden or abrupt tran- 

• ^ition either in form or colbtir, should strike 
thef ; ^y&: this *I take to be a just definition 

^'6f beftut^ in' landscape whether- real or 
t^paint^d, especially ^if we suppose a similar 
, character of light arid shadow J Now, Mn 
Brown has €rt:tempted to produde beauty in 
-scenery, on a totally opposite plan— ^that of 
vattfending to particulars, and neglecting ge- 
neral composition, effefct, and character. In 
the works of nature, many 6f the particulars 
Bfe oftett- irough and* abrupt; yet each scene, 
as a whole, iitapresses an idea of the most 
pleasing variety, toftnesi^, afid^ union. In 
Mr. Brdwn'ia works, the particulars are 
smooth and flowing ; the effect and charac- 
ter of the whble h^rd,. unviaried, and uncon- 
nected. Variety and intriqapy are, in trutji. 
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like Mr. B^qitq* ^$4^^ ^>e^fH^ # .^iem* 
leaver «. Vfiefe cap^ n^t^uifti ^^ ^e, w^> 
aJsQ tik/e bini, (ie^tK>y£|, qf n«gite)64» i^on* 
oef^t|pi^ leiave& Qvt t^e most «qi^$i^>^f9<|w« 
aite ift e^cry stjr^ «f ^t;^o(arj. It xx^ Ij^- 
Vl?p IJie phserve4r. U*^ ^bfJ wc«fl|«ls^«qf* 

iklope, i^lwit •!WN4l4 the» <t» ^^ :aifltineti«i 

. * Not of ii 8U^.^eq 9i)4^ri|pf l^p^. II^t*? ^eyt^YMiffd 
In a former part to explain U)^(iiffer«i^e.bebv«ei|bQ»j|ti(\il 
•trf pictwr*<5[oe mtricscjr. ' ' 
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^mA rade^kfid»'^t<kpM046>disguit^^ 

the jnstest, and most comprehensiWfeF^M*^ I 
pie of the beautiftil in landscape. The whole, 
then, assumes the soft and mild character 
of beauty. But should any of these rough, 
abrupt parts be more strongly marked ; 
should the rocks and the broken ground 
distinctly appear, and. their lines be such as 
a painter would express by firm, decided, 
forcible touches of his pencil — ^then the 
picturesque would begin tp prevail : and in 
proportion as that distinct and marked 
roughness and abruptness increased, so far 
the character of the beautiful would de- 
crease. If, again, this distinctness and rude* 
ness were carried beyond a certain point, 
the scene would probably become neither 
beautiful nor picturesque, but merely scat- 
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tered, oakedt deformed, or desolate. ^^.These : 
insttances may shew, that it would* be ^na/ieflB ^ 
ahsurdjto make picturesque scenes iiridMDMt* 
any mixture <^ the beautiful^^and tfae^cqfq^*: 
tipn atr some future period may iK>t be Un^v^ 
nec:f86aj79). ihwi to attrattpt^wfaat has mr. 
lojagt a^d so idly been atterlipted'--to make 
beioitiM sc^Dfii, mthoat jtt^ 
pictuf^sque. -.(''• . . . *'*'•'!. ■•^^* 
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with «lie pul^^it&'^givd uiy ideas on tli* 
sobjeetioenfioa^ iiritthe tiftlQ«»oii ^m £toi 
invfitiraisfieMrIke H^se, in \^at maj pvo* 
]ierltf>be'Oailed t^ Oardeti.- Isnust own jt 
is an 'fMigiigellitot I #:6l ^ieoi lUffiquityin 
^MUing. Iffae ^ifn»k9 of ipunten^ftinns^ va» 
ffious.0xainpl6» (tf iandsMfettii ef^iys^hki 
of modek which have been sanctioned iby 
oen^nt and ^en^ml apprdtetifip: tolhesC) 
^relbie. Hie ittnthiofiesi-ei %fiputi&,vAitk 
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the embellishments of gardens, the examples 
given in pictures axe comparatively few; 
and also the influence of fashion, which 
has little or no eflfect pn the character of 
landscapes, with respect *to them is very 
powerful. 

There is another circumstance which ren- 
ders the task more difficult : namely, that 
from *bU intonce of,fasl)i0n,0jid*ttie "par- 
ticular influence of Mr. Brown, models of 
old gardens are in this country, still scarcer 
in reality than in paintihgT and therefore 
what good parts there may be in such gar- 
dens, whether .prpceeding from ori]^ndl de- 
sign, or fromi the changes produced by tiioae 
and accident, can no . longer be observed : 
and yetifDom- these spieciakem of aiicient 
axtj however they uiay be: cotiitemned! < af 
old*£su3hioDted, many decorations might cer- 
tainly be taten^ and blended with such mo- 
dem improv/ements as really 4eserve the 
name* . •; . .... - : 

What 9,ppeacs to me the great defect of 
modem gardening in the oonfined sense, is 
exactly what ha» giva^tth^n their greatest 
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jP¥»putation j an affectation of simplicity, of 
mere nature ; a desire of banishing ail em- 
bellishments of art, where art ought to be 
employed, and even in some degree dis- 
plajed. On this account, I have always 
be^ sorry that Mr. Mason should have be-* 
gufi his Poem on English Gardening, by an 
address to Simphcity : not that simplicity is 
not fuUy deserving 'iof all* our homage, biit 
that it is more ithah useless to enforce the 
practice of any' onif virtue, even where its 
excess is least dangerous, when the general 
tendency is towards that excess, Mr; Mason 
has also giveni her a jurisdiction,' to which; 
in my opinion, she is by no meafts entitled j 
he* has made her " arW/rcsr of all ih&t^s 
" good and fair/' Simplicity as a ^character, 
may, I think, be opposed, to, what is^eni 
liched and ornamented; there is, intteedi 
no^one word appropiiiated-to th*fc»op^ite 
character; but in painting '{anio^^rliapo^irt 
o&^r arts) it might, withont'iiiipfoptifetyPbe 
terraea Ridhrm^. A sinl^^iemrripi^'^^ 
their opposition < may be ^foi^bdijk' tke 
works* of ' Rubens, ooM#a^«ed tv*th?tH0i^ H 
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iVHRfiin after :be bad ocj^ted tsiAanXmg', 
«nA liioB^ onfy of the tintiquet I/et OAf 
oAe tvfa6 is aOGfiiamfiEid With the p«ctiirt« df 
4fatee tnm ^gieatt altistSy mf!e<^ how jt^tiy 
ihe /terms df rida»e9S and simplicity ^|^ 
fl^ly M the Ttepeotive styldt^ their cfocn*- 
positk)ivt€»)ouru^ alid li^ ' and t^shadow; 
to thcSr voAiiaef i>f disjKisiqg.itod disjiitig 
thcdr MpwB&iy find of firoducB^ theigebecal 
effeet of die ^vrhdbw iHild -ninplicity be^ 
fclje cujdiftrass^ Poussiii would bate beeli tfaf 
fHdy fiAodti ; okA what we mdst aehmre ia 
the Yl6i:IU. of Biribedtm smi of maaj dthet 
idafeiQwravCaiild hbtfaabve eaisted. TheYenet' 
tifeul t ttehooi ewe» that ridmess of ctdounag 
it( wtiid^ it surpassed all others^ ta the bieak* 
'mgi,i^ iorruptiai^ itf cefcuts } *pfei^ Sir J. 
Ii)^|mt>Id» op{M>6€i« to tib« sidi{^it^ skRd so* 
)iBfi^;<df t^e-^fiAf o^^»oioitrs:of IfaeHoalait 
fH^mk: afad :&t>la dad oircuiikstanee^ and 
ffym,f^'f]jkiJiAmi tf dieitf dedoratioBs^hs 
9eil}9 ; t})0 V(|»td8o» tiie :«rmi^ei|#ii^ stgrfs* 
1l3i<H|^ • ^ptendid ' ;d«ac(A:atioR» t^fi Bomwi. 
««lioo}ji|$%dlxoldded fiaom til9-iHg|»r styift 
'fiC'jMMt}t}<l^} b9«ko^fi9«tt. wi»tMi&vii,\we 
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and cto »i H ) W Bwtlc> >4ialractk)tM rtiwfctihy. 

a^Koi^Hilofl ii«l%:tD;4lkB%«iid nevet ^ 
gatda^'in . ;Bq|^^ ilB; jMfll i in Fieadi) 

g»A¥k* ■ lie iiitisl;»a|i)(tllefeiB0ey vkki adi tint 
tmsr^iiNQfNirfiiia^ /MMtali aiatiHltitt^ thai 



<<i9ii^ :ft^hl-ih^{firlMil|hmfi5MitiWl|>iil<i^ 
(iwt^Q^dtherranffiiuMii^iMffrevbniaMMI^ 
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splendour irf-omainaitshoulAgirc spirit 
and /^Mtnetjyito the uniform, diough grand 
andtoucbingchameter of simplicity. 

Wheiel arphitfectar^even <tf tibe simplest 
kind^ isr mpl030ed idltbe dweUk^ of* man, 
ar£ miast be maobfibtVanidall krtifieial ob- 
jects miy ^certainly admits and in^ many in- 
stances requiie iiie acodmpaniments of art; 
fotj to. go! at once' ftom art to sample un- 
adbiraed n^ture^as tdo sudden atransitidnt 
and wants tliat sort of gradation and con^^ 
gruity, which, except in particular otses, 
is so xlecessiary in all th^t is to please the 
eye ai)d the iniod* Many years are elapsed 
since il^was in Italy, but^ the-^ impression 
wMcb.ibegardens of some of tlie viflajs near . 
Bome'.made upon mei is- foy ho means ef» 
iiipsid;! tbou^ I could hate wished to have 
leoewbdoity befoie I enteitd 'Upon this sub* 
jbeii iiTCmember the rich' and ^magnificent 
^ttM:td<«€.balttetirsd0s, feuntains^MMari>le ha^ 
scrfiB,f^Ubd|8talues,lJBi^ anciec^ ruins,- 

^[|lbjieiQaii» of ieulptBfei''ihe whole inmtedr 
1nttt>|)8aes and cypwsses. I rementber also 
tiicir jeffiKti'botib as);atiiaceoiiipaninieiit ta 
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*tile>d]thit€!<itto]^'8lld its & fditeg^ound to tke 

'tiiekt'is, #itk nyfinni^ttjr «fMi fegolaiity : for 
^^jT'^^ to aoctiinpaBy wbtit was regulto 
^m3^ijptte(imic§i^ 'fhisf wef^aiR of 4e^Pt- 
/ttoMi, ft><" t^»^y We^e to ftcibomt>aiij what 
'iWW^Wgitiy drnameMed ; ahd ittieir d6(icifa- 
^n4>«ki ofd^^aid ^y mig^aecotd ^ri^ii 
'iki^ ^ iheiESakiiaBf partook^ oif :seuipttife 
!iM tti^^£B(^xff«i 'Fliose wIk) 4ijdmire' tia- 
-^^^ui^ed symiiikty, wh«n idlied with "tile 
^i^fKdd^r a»d »i&g^Se6nci0«^ik^l«n}}k^ 
^o9& ple^s^d #lttt eAieh gaidbff^^ iil:ifei^<]^t 
-H^^k^fe^rdiftig «^th^0^gihid4tesignrtiiose« 
'mklkii o^er }»&tid, trfao tn^y tiisH f<fCi>ah 
MdMotk' 6£t6ore tttried andr^idttirasfjue bii- 
^c^Oasi^eMEificesywilifind themiii fidaiyio^ tbdse 
-Otd g^deiiswhe&«ir^ tlney hat« ti^ nii- 
]gi^ifed-^ fdp! ihi9 siaMffie ocmses. Siithidhl give a 
^^etitiktic^ chamotkr U bbMhei^ gtv^ift 
^M^tdc are^ife^^irad> g^istlenit;^ ' Tb^ \4K|t 
i^')t^ards It id^ i)i# pttiiiAl dobe^s^tb^dt <lf 
i^inl^^ryrby t^ /bii^iika «iMd< iii«6i»dptiO£i» 

* £ssay on the Picturesque/ chap. 3« * 
VOL. II. I 
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that arise from an irregolar mixture of ye^ 
getation; as of trees and shrubs, or of yiiiies' 
ivy, and other creeping plants which cjl^mb 
up the vasesy steps, and balustrades: at thp 
Villa Negroni I remember being particulafijr 
struck with many of these circumstance, 
which have since, to the extreme re^t of 
all the artists, been destroyed. The nw>i:e 
broken, weather-stained, and decaye^l the 
-stone and brickwork, the more the plants 
and creepers seem to have fastened and 
rooted in between their joiints, the more pic- 
turesque these gardens become : and in that ^ 
i^espect they have to the painter's eyiQ^wn^ 
immense advantage over modem gardes^, 
from which all present decoration, aQd aU 
future picturesqueness, are equally baui$hedg. 
But betwem^ the original design, auid su^h 
an extreme change, there are many intofr 
mediate state?^; as thei^e are likewise many 
intermediaibe d^rees between the wild aati^ 
>ingular irregularity of those plants .whicb 
seem tp $tart ^rom^the eld waits, ai>d ^he ^]^ 
gant fofips of vegetation. that 410 kss ^ 
quently are producecj by accident. All 
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ilifefe different staites and degrees^ iftay fur^ 
hisft ve^y iiiStrucitife lessons in this |>articu- 
hir part of ihipfovement. 

'I am a^kre of a very obvious miSrepre- 
sehtatiiin of iH^hiat I have jiist been -statingj 
and. by anticipating may 'perhaps guard 
against it. It might very possibly be said, 
that according td my ideas, and in order td 
please the painter, a new garden ought to 
be made, not only in imitation of an old 
gard^n^ but of ah old one in ruin, and with 
6vety mark of decay. I will here repeat^ 
wiiat I havfe observed before on a similai^ 
obcasion, — that it is not by cbpying parti- 
cUliars, but by attending to principles, that 
kssons become instructive. In studying thd 
effects of neglect dtid accident, either in 
unM scenes j or in those which have bee'h 
cultivated and embelMsh^^d, the landscape- 
painter thinks of his own art only, in which 
rudenesii and n^Sgligence Are dften ^^ourceS 
of delight; but the iaiidscapfe-'gardenei', whcf 
anites the two aits'ifttbt thte tw6 pfofessions, 
must atfend t6 therh both t and while ill all 
©sweis J he keeps strortglj^ in hiS: mind the g^ 

i2 
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gardening. He wiW .r^p#^ mi t|ae »«»|0!|H 
tiooyOiBi^,€ff ijaodifyrB^afl^i^f ^hja^ei oirgifn- 

Wly- : -i" - v-:-.: ',.,;•;.: ,;•■''•, ; -r^' ■ :•:: 
/:■% hay^v*iways ^n f^ opiQioiHit^t th^; 
^wa professions. <»igH ^ tje joined, tQ|pt|[i©fj 
juad J lately heard,, an an^odot&wjbfi)ch>,<;Qi^ 
♦roied ; iw ia tJi^t i4i?av • I, wa^ tQj4>i iM 

gftpdeiik sMi..Blwl))Bim,,b<f;)S^4, "lyewr tm^ 
a«ii4 fer a teindMj^e-paifltiw^}" a t^jH ii»tfef 
ral answer t)& , ^omi^ fr©n>; -h^i ; wl^fj, )^^ 
Joshua B»ya<^ observe* ;Jia»iof-all .ar/^ii 
te(^ m/c^ ta^ndiesd t» p;i^aa.^F4iike( e^to^ 
As he' did, attend;; sQPpeh;(o-^koi^ ^IfeCH 
Uk )3ps >uildi«g^»> I ,OfMVi^ Mp V!i)§iei^bbg 
that he d^d; npt t^Htirl^ l^oKi^t^'Mr^dii 
the en)beUidMi)f»t# /(rf ;the jgardi^ii, m^^ 
they pugtt : ;»ep>«^ t^ . W2cca«f a^, hi» 'SJWthin 
tf!Ct?ir«; which,.1i^^<;igJ>,ft)bQKf »jyi(pt|M^[o^ 
to critiqi^n^, is ,^li?nfQ(iftCgti#ffe««^ ^^Iciijg.in 
its effects. A gjEirtJ^ ;^.y>a^tugW*k JWftR 
itt i4a^,.'W3a^ . pwhffWrJ. «Jwi|ej ^-^Hflhw^H 
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asie ss'tIus ;rtol Ibmsidifa^ ha:^ i«|o«e, AAdi 
imnei icnreir: ichoit6d oi^ra''- bnt I 9tlac .wHn 

it is highly profoabl^>{fe4t^Mrt l^ima^ otAosi 

«M;-a>l««»k'Jifchiitd^f^<) ni <i ■■< .';;.. ; .- !^: . .' . 
nttt^^^^t^lybiB '<feafidd «, gudcati- ait BIeii4 

' 'O'f t6)iiirtl^ Botly tbl^y AMight guilty bf Mjrllfttraii>Ms« 
R> Mr; ^i^tiwh ^'biit I tW (Aity jndg«^^i«^«t W ii pMMMit 
b^ W6tii4 have ^owe; l^^»-'heiisaalfyi^dMiei«tMl4>y 
dife geBehk 4emleDey' bf Mi ^sistt) r notr d& I <{btHl^ it^MtAtf 

BibtiBiBlda6|j[itftohi« '*' •'■•'- ■' '• ''■ • ■ ■ -'^•^\ .• '•■'••' 
• ■ •.'■.;ii,.i i-j..it. icuri ! li' •.;i!- -.'iH; ;ir;.'... . :, o . ^ 

" Tbe Uttk tyrant of hU placcnniliftfjwUM .,..: 
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heim, he made a preparation for one; a sott^ 
of architectural foregrouiid to ills building, 
which, in consequence of the modem taster 
in improvement, has been entirely destroyed: 
as I never saw it while it existed^ nor even- 
any representations of it, I do not pretend^ 
to say tliat there may not havri been- very 
good reasons) agaiipus^tipreserv&igevety part 
of it; but IjsUould: giieaitlyL' doubt, whethen 
a sufficietit motive could have been assigned 
for. destroying the wh<>le, ' ' ..: , ; 

I may perhaps havespoken more^feding^yt 
on this subject, from hating done myadf^ 
what I so condemn in pthew,— nipstroycjd suo^ 
old-4ashioned gaixieii; ^It was not indeed in 
the hi^ style of those I have desciribq^ j i»>* 

Had I (i^ppened to have seef tbepoble ?LriSD^,,Q^pff!k/B I 
|iieii|V>ned. in a foroiiBr part>* 9tw)ing eptire> ai||^ n^jth^r 
^lumped.nor defaced>.aiid to }i^V(^ simply \i9ard ^hat Mr. 
Brp^itn ba^ t>eQii emploj'ed^ I should naturally have, givei^ 
Lifl^ (crecm fpr 9fi^ judicious a fotbwfpce. fiut ^t ^e t|i^e. 
I aawj tha ^^eesjf 1 was told l^y, tht^ pwuer .b^sf j^ ^^^^.)^fi 
bad resolutely preserved^ what Mr, BrojwqJ^adjgi^^. peremp- 
torily condemned ; proposing (if I remember right) to plant 
burcbes in their rboim. ' , •. . . . . = .i . i, .. ' ^ 

* £s8»7 on the Pichiresqae, part t, chap. 1. 
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it ha^ lAittty circumstances of a similar kind 
and effect : a^ I have long since perceived 
the* advantage which I could have made of 
them, arid how much I could have added to 
that effect; how well I could in parts have 
mixed the modem style, and have altered 
anidr concealed many of the stiff and glaring 
formalities,! have long regretted its destruc- 
tion; I destroyed it, not from dishking it ; 
on the contrary, it wag a sacrifice I made 
a^gainst ,my own sensations^ to the prevailing 
opinipn. I doomed it and all its embellish- 
meats, :with which I had formed such an 
early connection, to sudden and total de« 
stnicticm; probably much upon the same 
idea, as many a man of careless, unreflect- 
ing, unfeeling good-nature, thought it his 
duty to "vote for demolishing towns, pro- 
vinces, and their inhabitants, in America : 
like me (but how different the scale and the 
interest !) they chose to admit it as a prin- 
ciple, that whatever obstructed the prevail- 
ing system^ must be all thrown down, all laid 
prostrate ; no medium, no conciliatory me^ 
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thodi wtDti to be tvkd, biit ;vr]toter«&iiiig^1)i 
fdLlow, destruction must pitecdde^ ^ .: Inm 
I'l remember,' that even :this^ f)aJDdffik> (sdi 
infinitely inferior to those of i4)aly ) ha^ imi; 
air^ol^ deoAfalioti and bf ;gaiety» ariiBing frtnit 
tbat •decdFatnbh;; i/» ^lir jnari) a distinbtidnt 
ffom move untoibedlish^ nature, ii»hi6b^i 
whatevesp <did^ advooatcas far extreme aaiinbt 
{dkity mkf allege, is surely i^sentiial to ani 
ornamented garddn t all the beautien Q(\im> 
dulating' grouhdi of shrubs, and of' Verdurpp 
are to be found ii?iplacto where tap art Ittf^' 
ever been employed, and consequ*tt!llyd*i»-'^ 
not bestow a distinction Vhich th^do tiofe' 
possess; fory as I have before remarked/^'^ 
they must themselves in some rrapects ^bb' 
considered as unembeUished naturci ^ . : / : i 
.Among other circumstances, I havp^d> 
strong recollection of a raised terrace^ see© 
sidnwajfs firom that in front of thehoiise, in 
the Qiiddle of which was a flight Of stops 
with irqn rails, and an arched Recess b^lc>i>> 
iU bfteked by a wood : these steps copr^ 

f Letter to Mr. Repton^^ p. ^l, 1st edit.— 102; dd edit 
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dii^^lpe^ ij^uL|rtNa»/ tfe^ im^ iiito-ft l<w^r: 
4res$ed . f<wlegi?c)w^. ito r the ifew^si ; *»<i wHb ■ 

love ^ jSQ^^i^n >ai>d safety U »ot Iw* iwr*, 
timi to .matt* th»ft thfttiof; liberty; and our 

tnilii of that, ob»a"vati*ft. lu many. ,oW> 
]dskee8,..0)^re flrejalto^Lat inaiiy waIW 
ccHupeutdoictots witbc».t,'as a|>artn)i»)ta' wi\h-: 
ia\d(kmi4n^ iboUgkitibenie biito ddb^dipg. 
the beauty cf tffick waJUp, yet still that ap- 
ppaiaafe of $Qeki$iob.andlsa;fety,wto it^caoi 
be so Qontniv'ed as oot'to.Snterfei^e tri^ g6<. 
iiflvai' bfoiujfcy^ i» a pomt wdl worth obta^; 
iog; axsAim man is more ready than my^lf- 
to aUow tbbt:the comfortaUis, is a principle, 
whiclr^sbotild neve? be neglected. On that 
aei^tint {^ watted:; gardisBS and ctnaipart-*: 
isents nea^ a h(iwie;.aU warm, sbdteiiid, 
sunny walks 1^4^ wsiSs planted ^ith &uit- 
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trees, are greatly to be wished for; iterf^ 
should be pi^eserved, if possible, wli^ii once 
establiished. I, therefiire, regret extremdy, 
not only the coiii|)drtinent I just mentioned, 
but another garden immediately beyond it f 
and I cannot forgfet tl^ sort of curiosity 
and surprize 4hat was excit5ed after a short 
absence, even in me, to whom it was fami- 
liar, by the simple and common circum-' 
stance of a door that led fh>m the first com- 
partment to the second, and the pleasure I - 
aWfeys exp^ienoed on entering that inner, i 
and more secluded garden. There was no- 
thing, however, i» the garden itself to excite 
any extraordinary sensations: the middle 
part was merely planted with the lesser 
fruits, and dwarf trees, but on the opening 
of the doOT, the lofty trees of a fine glove 
appeared immediately over the opposite 
wall ; the trees are still there, they are more 
distinctly and opoply seen, but the striking 
impression is gone. On the right was anon 
ther raised terrace^ lerel with the top of the 
wall that suppOTted it ; and over-hung with 
shrubs, which from age had lost their fof-r 
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witii^a mere parapet on liie sides^ led up; txj^ 
this tipper terrace underneath the shnifos 
and^^otics;' ' , ; 

AE tills gar^ me emotions in ray youth, 
vrhich I long imagined were merely those 
of early lidbit ; but I am now convinced 
that was /not all: they also arose frooi a^ 
quick silccession :ofora.ried objei^tsv of = vai-^ 
fled forms^ titrts^ UghJts. and shadows; they 
arose from the various degrees of intricacy, 
imd suspense that ware produced by the no 
less vanous degrees ::and kinds of conceal^ 
ment^ all exciting and nourishing curiosity, 
and all distinct in their character from the 
hortrdunding. jiandscapes. I will beg my 
ndtder'fii'iodiuigence for going on. to trace a 
few other ciirckimstiuices' which are now no 
more* l%iese steps, as* I mentioned before, 
led to an upper terrace, and thence throu^. 
the fittle wilderness of exbtics, to a smuHier-* 
house^ with a luxuriant Virginia creeper 
growing over it :^ this summer-house and the. 
cceeper-r-lo iny great sorrow lat the time* t<J 
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K&der^-^^ pulled ddmi; £6r i il^asjtp^d tiittt 
it interfered so mtiob with the levdQing'iQf Ikbe 
gifdudtd^ tdtii ita flowing: Iiii0 9Jid^ kindiila- 
tion, ia fhort, with tiae pfmailing isyitexh; 
tihat it could not irtand. i BkydndriftiisftiigBilk^ 
as the last boundarj>Df thb; gairdesti^/w^&ik 
nchly worked ironitgatd.^t ithe^eotmndBic^ 
a sol^iiii grove t and tl^ jbAkht, iarmo^iBihali 
degree^ added to ^ach odier^liefiGeoii "lElus 
gate^ and the sununer^^-bouse, and pamhmS 
ihc objects I hav^ mentioned,, combisted 430 
^rich the view firom the winders andJ&Kim 
Uie home terrace. What is there! mow 2 
Qms% trees, and shrubs aoly.j Dot himi 
ihe same pleasure^ the sajneitai(ieosst(%{d»i 
^und? CeHainiy not. Jibis > it iiftw/ a 
richer and mete painter-like ef&et as SL^aoi 
^ound? I think not by aHjcjmcanei Sai 
tivsn^ w«re formerly tii^uiy detadied. pieei^ 
of scenery which had an eir of otbtirfort and 
seclwion within thmnselv^S,:and BA^^smaxB 
l^me formed a rich foiegrompd t» the near 
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.,.(Att4tu^ Wa9 8aonfit;ed:to itndulftltion of 
lgff)^4.!9S^yii ifor sbru^ &nd. vearduiie wero 
a^.^vj^jliipgl^Qre. Thikt utidtilatioQ, mi^ 
have been so mixed in parts with thoa^ dft* 
Qffr%^6{i%ja]|4i s^1wup^^e$} that they WQbld 
1aat^,satttmiti;-ftd«ledit(^e&eh ptber'9 cbarakfa 
btti JlfHMn(;4:^iiritoly kmenlt what itl is ji^ddb 
te( imiiNiuldeo tx^ r^Ukxk;. md oafribofy i%i 
flBct^JKMnjmsch.jmcJre idiflScidt JthiWaAd 
atiy/of/Jihetdd decoratioQV' to. modern hat* 
ptov^mevHa, ihaki to 6«ik»i the eld- styh by 
t^iaadiiDg iwith it a. pfopest portioft of ^€ 
jMMT; My object (Aii fkp dB I had £my <le^ 
IMsbinate d^et besides thbt of being in the 
Miiocl) -vkiMi I imagine, to i«s(xMne ,^ 
.gikfil^ to ^hat' {Bight be su^ij^ibi^^to hat J 
tl0|b-)t» (dlf>^al.state; I ^b&tiiy hm^iu 
s&tt/e'^iki^ s«c<seeded, ^ ahdj '■ aftei^ 'nS\i«h 
dffidtflty^^Xp^e, atid dH'Ihave^eHfedi^i^ 

mil 'jvj. ,!' . -r V,', ; .' .' m'} ; .-.. ••• .' i .• .2 
'^11ie'*imiitW t< Fttnfch'*»rritef may tety justf^ iii'tp 
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likk l&ib fna^y 4>tbdr pftrtft <iim\titi&hd^&^ 
all beautiful grounds; with but little -^^ 
mark the 4ifferdQ66' lietween what is felW 
to the house, aiidwha* is at a disfea^cie fboni^ 
it; between the hiabitatioh of jth^V^i^d^that? 
of sheep. '' - . . - . • ^ i;:; ^wyy) .-K-i 

If I have detained the r^akj^itf Ittfag^^ 
relating what personally cotttcmSJteyselfjPl^ 
did it, because there is uothing scKWeftil^td 
0th^9 however humiliating ta4)iiiiselv6s, a» 
the frank confession of our errors, abd dt 
their causes. No inan dan equaffly with: 
tlte person who • cpmroittad theai;' impressr 
upprt others the extent of the mischief dcHiey 
and the regrfet that follows it ; can CAmpaie. 
the former, with the present state^ find what^ 
might have been, with what has beetwioiift/ 
I panupt 4^^^r myself that fuy^ exia^^^ 
will be follow^ by m^nystQ^t^smenr::)^ 
were, the ministers who undertook the msh 
BagtJPAent of :rash, impolitic -wari* tftrtSift 
seized with a fit of repentance, and, for the 
sake of making, some reparation, to i^rke 
ihmr confessions ; were they to giv« a jfrdsfe 
detail »f their' fenrors ^if they- dfeafei^iB- fid' 
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Worse a aaine,) and of th^ variatfs timefs 
when their mind possibly j-ecoiled at what 
they were executing;; and how their ow|i 
ambitjoiiy and the bliiM, unrelenting pow(^ 
of system goaded them on, though they 
then felt how easily those, countries, whose 
idutual enmity they kept up, might have 
coalesced, and added to each other^s happi^ 
ness and prosperity— such a detail of dark 
and crooked manoeuvres— so usefiil a testa^ 
mmt politique^ would almost atone for the 
etimes whidb it recorded. With respect to 
my confession, it may be said that, haying 
made it, I have little right to censure Mr. 
Brown if he has conunitted the same errors; 
I will not plead, what might well be alleged, 
youth and inexperience; the true plea, the 
true4llistinction is, that he was a professor^ 
that he. acted in a public capacity, and 
tiiiat, therefore, every act of his is open to 
public icritkism : nor will I so far under- 
yalue what I have done, for the sake of 
shewing^iri a stronger light what I ought 
not f o haLve. undone^ as not to allow that 
kM»y bfaaiibieabave ai-isenfrpm the changpv 
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h ii^ the Mai changd^ it i^ tlME total Ae* 
atruction I re^t, even of a gftfibii so infe- 
rior to those that I rem«Mfe«f in Itdly, 
■though Ifith maiijr' off the safii^ kiMd <>f d«- 
cortitions. ' ' , •' ' 

' r have hitherto spofcen c)f thes^^old girt^ 
d6ns merely from my onftrn oj^nidfl^attd feel- 
"&ig!; k is tight to iht?v(>tHat tli6i* iiC€jflbiice 
teay ti^ith grcsit probability be gtolmded on 
•tfmifeh 'higher authority, arid &tifi tttore s<> to 
point out, as far as 1 am caf)aWe,-o|iwhat 
prindples that exCeHenc'e is ^fo^ed? fi* 
^♦ithdut setiie principles; etedirly dikemitlie 
in the thiiT^itself,mere 4i<^i6i«ity,^oWe<rer 
high, is insSfieitent. I kft^^-Vdiy^littte-iif 
the hifttdty'oif'the oldl^liaa^defisvJaffifi 
of their ddteis ; biit it is prpbablel that serar 
ral of theifl, which may have sferved ann©*' 
dds for those of later times, t«5ereiri«d* 
daring the fliost flourishing) peribdre^ip^ntt 
ing : and as Softie of the greatest p^At€»9 
were likewise ar-cMtects, and wterfecaMjAiyed 
by their patrbiifS ih flttakittg desifgn^ fijwthc 
houie» of their villaSy it is not'improbaJbia 
th^t they might hitvei been-cbtsnldtedi a^tauot 
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'the gar^ns. The most eminent sculptors, 
also,' who of course understood all the jprin- 
*cijpleft- of design,' if not of paintitfg, embel- 
lished those gardens mth statues, fountains, 
vases^ &c. ; and where men so skilled in their 
different lihesy and with< such exalted idete 
of art in general w*ere employ edj they wo^ 
hardly ^suffer me^n and discordant parts to 
be mii^d with their works, .>;,.: 

- Among the earlier painters, Michael i^n- 
,gel6, Raphael, and Giulib Romano, .were ar- 
chitects as well as painters, I do. nQt.happon 
!to know whether the house at' the. Villa 
D'Este.was designed by M*; Angelo,. but 
(what is much, more? to my purpose) he. is 
(generally ^uppose^i t6 hare pl^jated .tifie 
^famous cypresses iii the garden pfthat.VUk. 
R^hael, I believe, gave one part of the dfi- 
,'sign for the Villa Madama,,and mfg)it: pos- 
jsibly have beei^ .cqc^ulted about its accopi* 
^paniipents : fpjc 9^ the little giptesjque^ wi)^ 
bifds^ insects, flowers, trellice^ and all ti^ 
minute pmaments of the Loggia .\fere [de- 
signed under his eye, and serve tQ ,acc9f]|- 
pany his sublime historical compositions, 

VOL. II. K 
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tfa«aei»iiothifl^ftbsttf<d in suppoaigg.tli^tliis 
inig^t hare given aoixie attentiQii to> Ui94e- 
comtkms ^ a garden. G' B(WKtn% th& * 
most diatiogoished eunong Uie jood^nw £Qr 
a h^aljr podtiail genius in painting, 4^ aot 
^din^im to madee dmwinp for Uie Dqkft df 
liaotira's pkte; and tiH»r^i>re^ could Aot 
ka«e tiiOfn^ it a de^adatiQn ^his i^ to 
have designed suoh a.ganien, a« TT«9«dd b«it 
aecoaapanj and .set «iff his own archi- 
tecture. : That style of ghrdeiUBg thm^brc, 
^wbA thooe deeoratioBfr which nwn of such 
aniineaee poasibly maj have designod^ and 
certain^ iad not disdbwi to aMoeiate vi&k 
their «>wn designs, onght not to be treated - 
tritb to&tntemfft and betotaliy kaieU8ii0d,to 
ttake way for the prodttctkniftof a K^t, 
waBj^&wn. 

Ha^g -ahevm tibe po3*ifeiIity at lea^tof 
each' h%h anttrotities ifor the «koellem?e ief 
l^e old: ItaliJito gardens, 1 will:iJ<!)i# -ewdtat- 
veur "to- p<MBit "out ^hal I 'cohctttve «o be fkfe 
priAci{j!es dH -w^hJcfc ftttt -excellence ' 1» 
•foHiidedi -'•• •• ■■ "'•■• ■•'-•. ■• ' '■"■■,:■ 
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AM pergons, whether they have feflected 
vp^tt the subject or not; ar^ unwerftaHy 
pleased with sraootb|ies» and flowing ikies; 
imA thence the grept awd gen^ml popu^ 
kriJbj f>f the present style of ganrdemug: 
Iwt on tibe other hand those who have paid 
wy :attentiiN] to sceoery, am iiiore (stmch 
with sudden pirojectioBS aiidaibniptDessiKs; 
HMMt e struck, for mstanoe, with roeks, pre- 
<?i^es« and catarajcts, than with meadows, 
sweUtog hills and woods, aad gentle ri9«vs; 
for in all ^och rugged id3raptf0rma, though 
they may he only pictuoesque, there is still 
Itr^endtaocy tawan)i^ the ^I]Minle; that is, 
towards the most powerful emotion of the 
h^man «tkd.^ The g^at pomt, not merely 
in impPovjaiBMfitp, but in a)l 4dMngs that are 
d^gned to affect the inra^ation, is td 
epk^ aoeoidbag to ciroamstaDoes, what is 
s^ikingr with what is simply pleasing. This 

se^eis the principle hi archit^ctuie* Por^ 

» 

^ fi«say on ihe Pkhiresqiie; chap. 4; 
K2. 
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ticos, cornices, &c. are sudden projectionsT 
but theii they diffiec from what is merely 
picturesque in. their sytometry and regu- 
larity ; tmd with respect to ornaments, 
those of the Corinthian capitals, as well as 
all friezes and raised work of evety kind, 
though they are sharp and broken, yet are 
regulariy so, and many of them consist of 
the most beautiful curves and flowing lines. 
The same principle seems to have been 
studied in many of the old Italian gardens. 
Terraces, flights of steps,. parapets, &c. are 
abrupt ; but they are regular, and symme- 
trical : their abruptness produces bold and 
striking efiects of light and shadow ; less 
bold and varied indeed than those which 
arise from irregular abruptness, as from 
rocks and broken ground, but infinitely 
more so thah those which proceed from 
smoothness and flowing lines. These strong 
effects are peculiarly useful in the forcr 
ground; both because there the eye re- 
quires a more marked and decided cha- 
racter, and, likewise, because they throw 
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off the softer lines, tints, and shadows of 
the distance. The old decorated fore- 
grounds were manifestly artificial, and 
therefore by modern improvers may be 
reckoned formal ; but there is a wide dif- 
ference between an avowed and character- 
istic formality, and a formality not less 
real, but which assumes the airs of ease 
and playfulness — between that which is 
disguised by the effect of high dress and 
ornament,* and that whose undisguised 
baldness has no air of decoration to con- 
ceal, or ennoble its character. I will en- 
deavour to ex{)lain this by an example : 
A broiad dry walk near the house is indis- 



♦ There is an anecdote of Lord Stair, when Ambassador 
at the Court of France, so characteristic of the effect of 
high and dignified formality in dress and appearance, that 
though it may be familiar to many of my readers, I cannot 
forbear mentioning it. Lord Stair was determined, upon 
system, to treat Louis XIV. with some degree of arro- 
gance, and endeavour to bully him/ Upon trial, however, 
he could not go through with it ; and, afterwards, in giving 
an account of his intention and hss failure^ be said, *' J'avoue ' 
*' que la vieille machine ni'a impost." 
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pensabte to the comihrt df every gentlemai/s 
habitatkm : in the old stjfe such walks wem 
very comraodlj paVed ; in the ino4em, they 
are generally gravdled : but the great dif* 
feteACA in their chamcter arises from tbeir 
immediate boundaries. That of the gravel 
walk ii of pared ground, than which nothing 
can be more meagre or forma), or have a 
pdorer effect in a foreground ; gnd however 
the line may be broken apd disguised by 
low shrubs partially concealing Hs edge, it 
still will be meagre; and if the grass be 
suflfered to grow pver those edges more 
strongly than in the ot^er mowed parts, it 
will look slovenly, but neither rich, norpic-p 
turesque* But the paved terrace, in its 
least ornamented state, is bounded by a 
parapet; and the simple circumstance of 
hewn stone and a copings without any far^ 
tiler addition, has a finished and determined 
form, together with a certain fflassiveness 
which is wanting to the other ; on which acr' 
connt,. and t^qm the opposition oi its epknir 
to the hue of yegetatioq^ sueh inefe walls 
^re sometimes introdtlced as pajtts df the 
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Ibregmuttd by the greatest painters. When 
the walk before the door is of gravel, and 
Iii6^ gmvel i$ sacceeded by the mowed grass 
<if the pleasure ground, and that again by 
the grass of the lawn, nothing can be more 
iii^ipid : if broken by trees and shrabs only, 
ho\vev€* judiciously they may be disposed, 
still the whole makes a comparatively fht 
and unvaried foregrmmd, whether it be 
viewed in looking at, from, or towards the 
house- But when architectural omanmits 
are introduced in the garden immediateiy 
about the hoase—however unnatural raised 
terrat^es, fountains, flights of steps, parapets, 
with statues, vases, balustrades, &c. may be 
called^-^iowever our ancestors naay have 
been laughed at (and I was much divearted, 
tfeough not at all (convinced by the ridic«iie) 
!for ^ walking up and down stairs in the open 
air,''*-~the^<fect <if a!l those objects is very 
striking ; and they are not moife ffiMtitiiml 
thftt is not mom artifidal, than the houses 
whidi Ihey are intended to afcconipatiy. 
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Nor is theirownformandappearancesingly 
to be considered, for their influence extends 
to other objects. Whatever trees are mixed 
with them, whether pines and cypresses; or 
the many beautiful varieties with which our 
^rdens abound, they give a value to the 
tints of vegetation which no opposition be- 
tween trees of different sorts can give to 
each other ; and this is a consideration of 
no small moment. The contrast that arises 
from the tint of stone, either worked, or in 
its natural state (and the same may be said 
of many tints of broken ground) has the 
^reat advantage of detaching objects from 
each other by a marked difference of form, 
tint, and character, but without the smallest 
injury to general harmony ; whereas strong 
contrasts in the colours of foliage, of flowers, 
and of blossoms, destroy harmony, without 
occasioning either the same degree, or kind 
of distinction. 

I have already mentioned the superiority 
of the terrace walk in its simplest state with 
a mere parapet, over the gravel walk with 
its pared edge of grass, as an immediate 
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foreground ; and it is clear that one cause 
of that superiority is the contrast between 
the colour of stone, and the tints of vegeta- 
tion. The inferiority of the gravel walk in 
such a situation proceeds likewise from an- 
other circumstance : its boundary is not 
only meager as well as formal, but is inca- 
pable of receiving any ornament, or of being 
varied with any effect. The parapet, on 
the contrary, admits of a great degree of 
ornament, and also, what is very material, 
of a mixture of the light and phant forms 
of vegetation, witi; thi; uniform unbending, 
substance of stone, and the enrichment of 
the sculptor. Should the solid wall be 
thought too heavy — a balustrade, without 
destroying the breadth, gives a play of light 
and shadow of the most striking kind, which 
occurs in the works of all the painters : on 
the top of the coping, urns, vases, flower- 
pots, &c. of every shape and size find their 
place ; vines, jasmines, and other beautiful 
and fragrant climbing plants, liiight add 
their loose festoons to those imitated in 
sculpture, twining round and between the 
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bftlustersy clugteringon the top, and varjing 
the bi^ht of the wall in every style and 
degree that the painter might directs In tiie 
summer, oranges, myrtles, and ^^ each pk&l 
of firm and fragrant leaf' would most hap* 
pily mix with them all ; and vases of el^^t 
forms, as well as the plants contained isa 
them, would add to the genoai richness 
and variety* 

I will here add, as a farther iUustratioli 
of this subject, that a batik in its broken 
and picturesque state has the same advan^ 
tage in giving eflfect to whatever plants ate 
placed upon it, as the ornamented par&pet 
and many other ornamented parts of the old 
gardens, and upon the same principle. Hie 
only difiei^noe is, that in the one case everjr 
thing is regular ; in the other irregular. A 
smooth bank, uniformly and regularly 
sloped, is in ground, what a mere wall is in 
building; neat and &iished, but totally 
without variety. On the other hand, the 
dverhatigihg copitig, the cornice or mould* 
lipg, projecdoQ& of vjev»y. kind with tbeif 
oon:c8pondeiit hoBonvs^ answer to tfa^ fxroi* 
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jectioos and coves, which accideilt produciee^ 
in neglected banks* The various inequa^* 
titles in the sides and sumtiiits of sudi 
banks^ whether afii^g ftom mould d6{KK 
sited there, from large stones or bits of rodk 
wheace the mould has. been wai^hed away^ 
ftolij old trunks of trees, and oth^ hide 
x>bjects,* correspond, in their general effect 
of diversifying the outline, with the vases^ 
urns, flower-pots, Ac. The stronger divi- 
sions of the roots of trees, from which the 
soil has crumbled away, and left them iih 

* A large old knotty trunk of a tree \voaId generally be ^ 
rooted up in any part meant to be improved, even at a dis- 
tance from the housci much mor^ tf near il; in my kl«a, 
koivever^ great advi|»ia|r migbt be taken of olyrcta of that 
kind> even in a pleasure grouod. Such a knotty trunk 
adorned^ and half concealed by honeysuckles^ jasmines, and 
rosetf, reverses the image of lole dressed in the lion's skin : 
it ia die ddb of Hereules adorned by her with trrealbs df 
towora. Idle herself is the baat exanplf of the utmnirof 
the beautiful , with the picturesque ; as likewise of the trua 
cause of the sublime, aud of its distinction from the last^ 
mentioned character. Ttie spoils of the modt terrible of 
9(iiaab, Ao warlike acoontmihefils of the tho^ rato^nal 
of heroes, being divested of terror, only serve to heightep 
the effect of beattty. 
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sulated and detached, may be compared to 
the openings made by balustrades ; or if the 
fibres be smaller and more intricate, to the 
open work and foliage of gates or palisades* 
in wrought iron. All these, in either case, 
accord with the general principle of orna- 
ment, as being in various degrees and styles, 
raised or detached from the surface : some 
broad, and massy ; some minute, light, and 
intricate ; but in the one case, from being 
regular and symmetrical, they are consi- 
dered as omamentsj in the other, from 
being irregdlar, and not designed by art, 
they are very commonly destroyed or con- 
cealed, a3 deformities- 

I have already described the effect of 
mixing the fresh tints, and pliant forms of 
vegetation, with vases, balustrades, &c. in 
a former part of my Essay, as also their 
effect when mixed with trunks and roots of 
trees, and when hanging over the coves or 
the projections of a picturesque bank.* I 
will. now add, that in such a bank every 

* Essay on the Picturesque^ chap, 2. 
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breaks qyery cove, every, projjection, is an 
indication, where some tree;, shrub, clwbr 
ing, or >trailing plaoit, m^y bfeipl^teedcmth 
imniediate effect :* ^here^ in ia bf^oXsJc^ped 
by, art, there is no motive of pp^rejicei 
nothing to determine the fthoiceia^d there- 
fore in, such banks, it, is very natural that 
the plantations should have the same taior 
notony as the ground on which they ?ire 
planted,. This holds in an equal degree in 
all smooth {^tijd levelled ground,, and, this 
one cause of the general monotony of mo- 
dern improvements acts doubly ; for in all 
broken picturesque banks, whatever their 
scale; each variety that is destroyed is not 
only a loss in itself, but.it is al^o a loss 
considered as an indication, how other cor- 

* The tise of sach indications even to mein of high 
invention^ and the assistance which they give to that in- 
vention^ may be learned from the practice, and. .recom- 
mendation of no less a man than Leonardo de Vinci, who 
a&vises artists to .attend to the stains in old walls ; and 
indeed the singular and ca|>rieious forms as W^li as tints 
^hich they exhibit, would assist, the most fruitful painter's 
imagination. This is the principle on which that ingenious 
artist, M. Cozens, practised and recommended the making 
of compositions from blots. 
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teBp6ndtnt beantiee and varieties migh* 
bftfe been produced. 

'To give ^flSftct and variety of character to 
foregnmiids (in whtdi light idl the garden 
near the house may fee considered) the 
fomi^, tints, and masses of stone or of 
wood-nrork, must often be opposed' to' those 
of Tegetatioh, what is iirtificial, to what is- 
naturkl ; and this, I believe, is the general 
princijple that should be attended to from 
the palace to the cottage. A cottage, with 
its garden pales, atid perhaps some shrub, 
or evergreen, a bay bra lilac, appearing 
through, and fruit-trees hanging over them ; 
with its arbour of sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle,' supported by rude wood-work, or a 
rustic porch covered with vine or ivy — is an 
object whiph h ^Imsing to all juankiad, 
aiid not merely to the painter: he, indeed, 
feels more stroAgly the value of their con- 
neqtioji, and disposition ; but deprive the cot- 
l;ageof l]»?8eptf«\w2stsaK3e»,p)^ (^mmij 
ct modem house is ^placed) on mew grass 
and unaccompanied,— will the jpajjiter mltf 
regret them? what such rustic erobellish- 
ments are to the cottage, telraces, urns,. 
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fi9eti^,s\»Uieitik^,{(mut9iii9 4i?e 4o the pd" 
lac& or palac&4ikefimn6v>iif. Theae last 
indeed afe/Bpieiuftidiaad c»«Uy decorationi, 
and nmy inot^withDat; re^s^a -be thought to 
ittqoire,.that the whde sboudd be of the 
. tame cfaaitidUsteir-; hnt there are yome, which 
-Q^peair to nocord with everj style and scale 
«f ho(ia9» and'gardenl», TrelUoes, with tb9 
4i«fe«e»lt plants twioifig T(M»»d Uiem, aad 
«YeQ jtliefijBdi jbiksketrfi^ork of parterref, 
have A mlsCum of itfitunJi Jtald .4ti lurtificiai, 
4md : 4>f tb» pecaUaX untrk^qy of eaich ; fff 
#rmnesB a»4 playf^Utess ; ^, what is fixed, 
^wjth vbat i» cfmtiwally chfluging, I thero- 
l9r^ regmt that fashipn h^s so much hA- 
pisb^d them:fioin gwdei^^.; but, if l. may 
b« allpwed tK> fqiply» th<»ugh to ^ mw swb- 
jecft, #p veiy; hackneyed «^ q«ot^t»o?i» I; wiU 
;i(«»t«i»i! to pfiopbecjr in Hompefa wonds, and 
feoWiy^Hy* 

- lif uUa reoascentur que jatn cecidere, cadentque . 
'- ^ttuft-naticnnitinhoaoK' 

. J »h«^l,pwl?«^Wy.J>e nccttsod by Mf. 
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Brown's admirers, of endeavouring to bring 

about a countcr-revcJution, and to restore 

the anckn regime^ with all its despotism of 

•striait lines and perpetual symmetry, i It 

is itrae that I have son^ attacbnient to the 

1 old monarchy, though I should not like 

'jto have it restored .without strict limita- 

♦tions : but iny wish j in this : instance is 

Jto qombat the despotistn of niodern "in^ 

proversjfts resembHag'itt 4 ^reat degifee1;bat 

of ifeiigious Uttto!terttii€« ^for th«y altaw no 

1s&lv^tion^6itt'^C^^Mtek 6^^ paie; In this 

♦base, as in rih^^st Othfei'fe; iistifttild tath^r 

-choos6 to foUbw- tlie tStatnple of ancient, 

than of modem Rome. The old Romans 

not only tolerated every style of worshi|>, 

-but mixed iand incorporated thim with 

their own. The gOdS of Greece and of 

Homer, still kept their eminent statiol^s; 

but there was always some corneT where 

devotions might be paid to Apis or Anubis: 

and such there might be in any place, 

whatever its character, where a m^n who 

had a taste for the Dutch style, might' en- 
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joy his* tulips, amidst box of y6w hndg&i 
lab)rrinths5 &c. j .• 

^',(; in',. . . ;' ..■;'.. , . ^ 

, , ^ : f r f^ And in ^»» eardens take hi$ pleMure/' 

This, may be considered as no slight *^ii*- 
*dulgehce' from a professed admirer of tile 
Italian gairdens; for it is highly pfob^bfe 
that their destruction arid the total bahish- 
metit pf that style was oiving to its haying 
been contaminated, by being imxed^iiirith the 
Dutch style at its introduction. • All sculp- 
tural and architectural ornaments in gkfdens, 
though objections might be madf to thejnas 
being' tofo artificial, not only give impressions 
of niagriificenc^ and expensive ^dedciration, 
but also cecall ideas of the i»pi$t;exqwsite 
works of artj evea though the particular spe- 
cimens should be nide <io^ife$, (xr itiiltations 
of them : whereja^s th^ y<?ge^ble,*gi3^, obe- 
lisks, &c# of a Dirteh; <jnarda^ when . they 
became priacipalbii ^aiirjiffd yritl^ theo^ 9«ch 
glaring toiskiri 'ol'^utiimpno^abk^^udefle^ 

.. ..V .< a: ;v,[))tJ vii'\- .f,;/..flj .i::.:-/^ ^ vr^f r. • / '• 
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.pDpukn^. ; Thoacahwirdkiies, ift th^k r^in^ 
carried away all the Italian ^iinaiBentf that 
were mixed with them. The revohition, 
thereforejwhich together wkb King William, 

' ^ With reg«r<{ to s«ek topMTf worfe, a^ ih&f are calk^, 
^fbere M aTvy GorioudjpwsagBin » l4atin p<»f iai^.|VMitfiii|s 
A boilie Hesperidnot. Atkev^ pvivig ndeB for ^^ fnsfwm- 
tipn and lepcing of ibe ji^rotrnd, fae aajsy 

In&de 4ebi»c tentnm prokm^ et sere traqqjte cert<s> 
Et vinclU •bstvinge, obean4ft ut munera disctfiU 
' A poerity fed q uit q u e soo spatio^uer l^ooqiie. 
Inic aWret.^wid^ calUHjpie opor&que Hiii|pBtri 
Fprrigit ^t raiQot, et frondes eitplicai-arbosy^ 
Ad ntmnuB lege qaamque sinim, et dispone figlirds ^ 
' Gfatudi opu», iaforHKwyM )t«egew ad qieeUsa ni^itfi.*'^ 
Hacllltt|l|HlUmHl^9Nrti9pl10!pilsrla^ ; ^ 

Bm firciiiD kitendatque et jepicula tnidat f^ at ilia' 
Muniat et valio feisaB, et msenia cingat. 
ni^ iiib&^MNile« 4e jfl^, et Toeet ^^m^cr «d «ifrnft«^^ - > ^ ' 

. . Atlent' tQimupta' JwidlM j^^t^r t*pnp< ./I, , ; _ .; 

. I>isc«ti9l au^tei)a> et niptif ^gmma niw? ^ « . 

Imn^tut» fractaqiie acies Oninane) ruin^ 

I]t0mpi^r|M>rthreteaogrediatin*«^ ' : : - : 

V BiriiatiBt'Cii^tabnhteQmpefKiexcnitiM 

^' W^eliW^ilibi&d^tkaC^be^'perfid^^ 

inqr: a wotd> which though totally useless in kis verse, 
wooU be aptly lised to esprSss our surprize ii sudM^or* 
tentoua garde»^ 
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bUf&Sitghi oiver the taste of liis cexitttsy itt 
gftt^^itigi may be said to hare sowft Hi^ 
i^eeds ^ anotih^ refrokrticm 'hat^y iesi 
oeietofialed . Btrt the nevolutroh in tiwtb dif* 
feted very 6«teMiaHy fhwn that ib pofite^ 
and tlie diftetence feetween HhemXieaxs a 
ihbst extct relaticm to the character of their 
iintnediato aa1iiors< That in- poiliidcS) wa^ 
the steady, considerate, and connected ^^ 
tangekuent of ei^ightened minds ,* equally 
firee fttotn blind prejudice for antiquity, and 
ira;^ for irovieky ; neither Ibnd of destroy* 
ing 6W, noi: of creating new systems. The 
r^voldtion ^n taste is stamped with tiiecha^ 
Kpctei* of aili thosie, Which eitiier in refi^oH 
^ politics hate been carriied into execution 
By liie lower, and les^ enlightened part erf 
Mtikitid. Ktibx and Brown differ very 
Itttte in tteit liiiatiner of proceeding : no 
f6tonant iof old superstition, or old tiai^te, 
hbWievier rifcH aiid venerable, was suffered 
to r^iiiaiti, and our churches ahd gar- 
den* haVe been equally stripped of their 
Oiftiateents. 

• '4' hkte now Ihehtioncd Whit kppeit tb 
1.2 
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ine^%p, qhief flxrjqllqpcies of j the ^d .Jtaliaiji 
gaf dens, but I /arnf , very ; f^r from , under- 
}';^uii^g^orj|\vi3hii^upon di^i account, in all 
^^tanc^^ fXo ffpn^^mn modern ; improve- 
paenis.. ^Tbe . ior/i^^r^ p^rt of fny essay^ as I 
pe^fqre-opservedy rejates a.lm(>st entirely to 
t|ie^g^9,upds, and nat to what may properly 
be called, the g&rden^; and this distinction 
I, >vish the reader to keep in his mindj lest 
he should be led t(> imagine that I praise 
at one; time, what 1 censured at,anpther^ 
In my idea, Mr. Brown has been, most 
successful in w^ljat may properly bej called 
the garden, /though not iii that part of it 
which is nearest the house. The old.juj?i- 
provers went abiiiptly from the forms^l 
garden to the grounds^ or.park; ,but tht 
modern pleasure garden with its shr\ibs and 
exotics^, would, forni, a. y^e^y just , and e?*SiK 
gradation fron^,archit9C]tijr^l-.9rn.aments^ta 
the natural wQods^. tbickiets,, apd pastureSi, 
All highly orn^ej^tedj^alks^ such as ^ter- 
race§,*&:c. pf cowr&e q^i>, only hare place 
near the house: in the more distant p^/^t*^ 
oi,thp^gardep^.thej,^rav^l.i,w^ is. in /li^e 
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maniiet^ a pr^pW gradation &6rant]:)eih;\'tai 
the simple pathway: . fClie. glti^eii ncemd: att 
Blenheim Js'^be of tlief best s^ecinijE^hft oft 
the! presient ' Mryle; • 'kricl' '- 1 h&v& already • etfT 
d^VolWfedto {»!Hrit t)utnrhart.aFe itefewde^f 
fedts,1arid wherttfe it& matty beauties arise.* * 
Had Vanbtughfbrriied a?ftarcMfedtoral gai^i 
deii' for' a/ eertfein fepaeelmtoedktety befc^ 
the hbosie; it'^duM not hkve interferdd^ 
\1;^th this more ^xleTnded'gavdfen, or^eas^te- 
grouml ; on the contrary, it >vbuld probaWy" 
have enhanced the pleasure of itr afld with: 
a slight alteration or' di^'^uWe,' the one styled 
might have- been bf^nSM f#ith the othdfv 
and' magnificence' 'of <fecoMtiott' 'bappity 
united, with the niagriificel&ce and beauty^ 
of natural scenei^y; - In t^e 'g4*deri %cene at- 
Blenheim the gr^Vel walk a^peial^ in great- 
perfection :- the swefeps-aVe lar^V^i^y,- afad' 
well taken ; and ' though itl ^wifd'^fldPrd^^' 
mantic parts siich artificiarbehds^^iestp^y^' 
the ch^rftcter of the scenery, yet in gardens, 
whei^e tliere, piust he r^ular borders to* the 
waljks, an att^tipa^o the. differeut curved; 

♦ Essay on the Pictiu*esqiie, partV<ihap. 3,^*''' ' - 
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lA indispenAble ; and the tki^ Ui^t is »bewo 
in oHichxcting i^em, thon^ nfA to be latenj! - 
too high, is by no mfitna without i|^ lU^rit* 
That wi» Mr, Biownfi^ /or<;, wd tbere^ be 
wai» • f^ iB^pcovor; Soc bi^forp bina* the. 
hojn!or 0^ Atratit Jines. madf?. tb^ lir$t im- 
p«oy^K» OQ. tb9 new ftysteiq, conceive ^t 
tbe^ €x>^ bmdly msie top roaiij tnijift.* 
Hifr vmi^aae, (iwd tMU wore tbat of his 
«a»flo3r»r%) ww> th^t* kikwipg his /or/, hf. 
moit^; to it i»pon att 9pcasi|0|^ aa^ c;aj&. 
lied, the giavel waH^ its. »vreepek, and it« 
hn^t to. sif eifs^ to pl^DtatioBS) 9ad. upiver^ 
«^jr to. dl]( impvovcwmti^^; not coptented 
nfilb i9aluo|p gardens, wany pajrtaof whi<?h 
}i(Bi weUi UjuiesMiQpd, be obose to mtake laod^ 
acapeft. of ^b*eb he was vonsetban.igBo-. 
xwaki fQT of{tbe» hB ba(i^e wisest ifGoo&j^. 
iiffm, Ag?mii bift la^ad«capes« not ag^s^ 
hifJsgMAeijs, has. aUnost th^ whpl<^ of in^jc' 
j»^p^l?^ipgpoin^j;;in theone,ewry thing/ 

*, I ani toMi ^a^ be 1)^^ the reforaiatiov of,^ps« «igT 
zag, cprkrtcrew vralks; aoft that he ikwtf to tay of i^betn, 
wkll nrjr jiiBt^ridMvte, diat yov ttiihtput (^ fp«f R|>oiir 
|Bg,«iidt)K,o|lj^.u^ai|,. . ' 
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V ^4»^^4ftil^^v<^ the-ptlier,.jiMuyf 

tbuigi* , are. wwtli^^ of attentiou an4 mii»n 

tion* la ?^gar4, to the walks at Hf^nhdiUn 

suMithei;. circumstance, though miau,te» adds 

to the^r^perfection: they fiye so. artfully laidj^ 

that the sucfaea incomes a so/tr of mosaic p^ 

and aotwithstandiag tlveii: inherent deifect^ 

they .a^d a, higher. noUsh to that^beautifv^ 

^d^ sqene. .Whenevei: auj thipg cap bcr 

devised^ that has .the ppatoes^ and ^e^sed. 

appearaxicq.xjf the jgrayel w^^alk, wiiliput itej 

diftiflct lifies. and. foea^ edgvJ sjjalj. hp^ 

very ^Is^1..q£, tJ]^ «le^P^, 

time^ I must qwp^, I kuoyy: gjf uy p^er me^^ 

thod Qflmying.a^d^y '.wajk for 9.ny l^ngth^ 

throughjs^ ]^\^a$uie ]^tonnd^}nfi^ 

4hat,grouod. , , u^. /^ . /:.^ 

Wjith respect to^ fquatai^^ ^d-^§tatqes, 

as, they are Sim<v\^ the most re^Qjed of a|l, 

garden oraamefits^ ;50 .they ^|*e poiost Uablg, 

to be'introduced, with.impr^priety. Their 

eflFect, howwer, ^especially that of water ia* 

motion mixed vitli sculpture^ is.of thej/ 

most brilliant kind; jet though fountaiiii,' 

make the prin9ipar ornaments pf the pld' 
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Italian gardens, lliey arti alnidrt^tttfreiy 
banished' 'from cur's: statiies in sonfe de- 
l^ee stiR remain. . FoiihWins liatvc h^ett 
objected' to ks nhriatui'al^asf fbrdiii^ ^at^i' 
into ah unnatural direCtio^: 'I liiuSt bwii, JP 
do not. ieel ' the. wei^Kt qj that objectiori t 
for mtura] jehd\auiy'ih^ i*are, do fex;^ 
fsf^ and'are among the ■ most surprism^g 'ei-* 
hlt)itions^6^fnatfiii Such exhibitions, '^heti* 
iinitable,'are surelj^ proper objects tif imi- 
ia^on; apcl a> art cftnaot pretend to vi^' 
wiili 'liatdrfe in gWeattiew 6f stylte and exe-' 
ciition, she* niust try to compensate lier 
weakness by symmetry, variety, and rich- 
ness of design ; and fountdns, such as are- 
still to be' ieek in JRonie and its environs, 
may be classed with the most striking spe-^ 
ciniens of' art, In pdliit bf richness and bftl- 
liahcy of effect ' But on the stibject of 
f6vint?tihs,* 1 ath inclined to risk whit .may 
be reckohed^k bold position-r-that near a 
hoy se on a large scale, ^his mode of intro* 
duqing water in violent i[not;oh, sp far from 
tjejng improper, is, o^ 411 others, the mode 
in which it may be done with the most ex* 
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adt* prdp*i*ty ; ' ' iA pkl&^e dmi scarcely eveir 
fee bCrtlt^c)6&e ^d a 'gr^nd^tiiattiral cascade ; 
ttbd^the iMit^likki <!>f stieh'gt^eat falls, unless 
tiie^^tltefal*scen«7;we^rrs^^ Vith theM, 
isfthfe^^liisl^tet-bf ttbsTifdity; * vNtot^i th^ imi- 
itttiDh>^f Av^Ater fbrcfed .ir|>warfts in a cblumn 
by»a sui>tfei*aflfeousi caube, though one of: the 
kldl^^ijiL>ai^f«naUsiand Wyfttm^tis efF(@iGts iti 
adti)Tev>ltic»yU^ some- res^edta, oh that vety 
ak^oetitfl^ 'be imititedwwitii''less improba-: 
dilfty^* thaiP' a da«cade? for it might teke 
p]k6^ hi -Atty > s|)i(* MHatever,/ aad: <foes ^aot 
ift^6f$karily .'re«fCiirei accompariirrientsr^ bf >a 
jpiatticulat' dhstmcteii, <\^hich' a cascade does; 
if meaftt to appear^ natural. ' But, laying 
asidie* these' «>n8ideratiox«s/ a^d ? supppsiag 
that thiere^-tvere no feiairiple in natural 
icttkefy df water fbit^ed> tipwards inti) the 
wr^ 'but that human ingenuity having dis* 
^bviered a |k)\rer in nature capable. of pro* 
^eing the ihb»t bpiHi*at Effects, had applied 
it -to the ;jJtirpdses of human luxury aiwl 
raaghificence^l do ftbt^see^hy man should 
not bfe allow€fd to dispose of one dement, 
as of another; of a fluid, as of a scflid. 
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No one blawi^ $be aichitepl^ioc'fiittti^ 
stone into fQrmfi%M yfUc^i^^e^wi^ 9^ 
ftfototjpes m aatiica: )Md:d(^.if^im^f^ 
tiie nude Imiigfji^. ^pt^.fB^.^J^^ 
quairy wheoieile h.e^k^ l^ft imtbBtifiliiJijh^ 
conoideni <tot: jbighlj^fiou^ed^fnoaetiic^ 
buildings deegfutjodr/ wijth< $^rt^eiaL, 4)«iiftf 
iiieBl9» are e99gfsiMi«4 to. ppli^ip«4rJBClii^$9^ 
inan; Just a^ balji^'dMisyjaadviMii^^jMS 
to the vrHd seuva^, vdwHto.iqf^ firtbeMt* 
In tfie same jnann^F. an .a]Bebiite9lr9latup|f39 
a Benuni^ nevec oondd imi^e tbfWiglMf ^S iH* 
quirii^ what jorefe tlte pretm^oftm fn^.^^iftr 
toxa]) ^NMits of vAtcr^ he IgaeM^^tuftiMNr 
forced ii^ the air, mutt iie<«9B^riJ^;aJh 
sinae a greout variety <rf^ beaut«M fo^m* 
irhioh, adided to its qwU' i^ive qleariaffl^ 
and brillianey,. wOi^di adfuiiAlb^ a<3)[^E^ 
unth therms and th^co^uro^.fa^ssteituai^ 
with ^e diecc^sattoos of ar^iiectufe^ ao4 
with. ev«7 object round: k^, he k|iev thajt; 
, he shotdd preserve,. and in mmft poiots ii^ 
(ireaae all its: ebaraciieriatie beaioties; iUi 
tfaiDspareQcy, Ha lively motion^ itsdeUeaou^ 
fjfesbttesB, its. enjohanting souiad; ^suai^ add^ 
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}ffX^% a%«aa^ hufi^ly, ^e9wmy/94 ^ tk9Hr 

hfi wov^ not ia omapien^ scenes b^^ 
wer tb§y i^ay be, wl»k?l>,giv^ t^eeor ^ i^ 

»« weU. QA fpwiiUtoS} 4q t)w q)^. It«%0; gaj^. 
dew I «cid ihj^* 8i»( maiN^Bst^j ac^taa)».: 
vdtbojiii an J att»npt t<^ imitate titaiiAjils 
oC vud«i^^9' 9o4 irwgul9iitjr, w^biclt diamor 
tftHfl@s ^vxft whicb dnetMiituml. Th^iSjtonoi,. 
tndeiedy of whicb tine^f are .compoaedy arr 
THiKgkj bttt l^i^tou sfltnaethiitg. ofi tfae^same 
ijD^rtioa Ip ^1 fpngbLstonei. o£ ^ AatujaJL 
qqyfiadot. ^ad-itp tMr. .disftositifm, vMeh Aei 
rttf^'c. wed. l^acdiikeetB^ fteao to. i^. 
ixmg^xpess dnd inr«g«darit; of a nataorab 

* Et d^iM Tair s'ec^mmant aiur feux d'uo Mkil puTy 
^leuToir in goutte^ d^f, d'emeraude, et d'amar. 
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rwiki''iimi\\ lArdly'bte Said tHatitWfas^fdK 
wattt- tfjP proper ttr(Jdfels-« natute;i or thfe^ 
pftift«r6f^lfiittatihg^«iefa/^^ fettibcaSkdcs 
Werfe a^e^^^heii we; rkji9l)6<^t ^fe neariicss' 
<5^Titfolii to ' Rorii* ; and- that theiige bf 
Bjc^^qIa},^ n*^ that 'of Caspar; Claude, and' 
Pou^iii;^ From alP these considerations it 
«pp^arsi-to' *nfe, iffiit in^eoJd garde^s^asH* 
was wietfntto feedppareht, and-'t6 6halleri^ 
adinir^K^on cfe its--d^ti'AGeoufiti'hbt tiridefl 
the disguise denature ; that richness, eflfec^lV 
and ag4?eetednfr with i^he'surreuiiding arti- 
ficial cJhgect^^'^weife- what the planners and' 
dec6r£»tors of those- gatrdens aimed at' Iw 
that Jighti fc/untilfts with sculpture, afd the* 
most) proper, as: •Well Jas the^moit^pleadidi 
omaoieat(^:ofsuch.'scci«i'jnl>* f • -' .!>):!! 
: .But although. tStmMl &Skm bf foudalbsi 
can only ^e^ispda^edlpja^tt la^ge'scdle^^yet'^ 
I believ^ that iin.) ail' highljr dressed parts, ' 
whdtetfer fae the soale^ ;iyater may he intro- 
duced twith . mojfc propiiety iin.the style of- 
an upright fountain, thatii perhaps, in any 
othet waiy. It 'would, for instance, "be. ex- 
tremelyf jdJiflScultin a flower-garden, to give 
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fto a stream of water tUe appearance of gi 
.naturarl Till, and yet to njake it accord with 
tlae artificial arrangement, and highly, em- 
bellished appearance of such a spot. Now 
the upright fountain seems precisely suited 
to iti as it is.Cjapable of any degree of sculp- 
tural, decoration; which, the decorations of 
•the, place it^^^qaay [require; and likewise, 
f$^9 .the fpi»as :|n yhich water falls in its re- 
.tjirn-tow€trds!rjthe<gi;ound, not only are of 
Xke -mo^t ib^utiftd kind,; but have some* 
jthjiftg ♦Pf r»g\<la^rity and . jsymmetry : two 
^^aliti^^ which, more oriels, are found in 
all artificial scenes. v. 

The .propriety of introducing any highly 
^artifipial decorations, where there is nothing 
in the character^ of .the mansion which may 
weui.ta jwg^rrant them, may perhaps be 
;q4j^§tiotje4!}rJ(pr i^ny own p^, I.would ra- 
ther ^tri^bith^jspme improprieties d|i9uld 
^mh^\^P^^:^^^^<>f,^ (where tbf 
«rt8ey$i£i if ;»Mtb, .<Jo\rf'^ bj^FepaiE?^ 
that; iPiRr9viw?«i>te':$h9Hl!^^ri^ cpfl^ne4 .to 
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of view, as a fi),ult in Uie general «Sect4§f 
maf ble statues in gardeii« is "their white* 
ness; but it is< chiefly where Ihem are no 
buildings, nor an^tedtomiotttitiiiioeils near 
them; for, HkJe ^hi» ii4i«g ohjiefi% ^hey 
make spbts when fUsidiid mnvi^ verduitr 
'onlyj whereas the ccdoolr and^^iilibstands 
<of Stone Of s^icco, by (isibMIi^kkg . wilh 
that of marble, t&kes off- frdM a c^rtsAi 
<^ueleneiis whitk sudi stalDbes iure apt tb 
give the idea of, wh^ pkeied ftlcrin^tttaieh^ 
"it^fei and shrubs. iW^ ^w^vler, ^tt«^ 
-tather be consideired a» a cautiob^ tha^-li^ 

objection. ;.':..— 

' Li fonniiaig a geneml edbi^ariibli bf \he 
iwo styles of gardeniiig; it memi 4x> m^ theft 
Vhatconstttttes theo^ef exc^^tie^^the 
t>id ^tmien^ is inehneM ef cleebraXioi^ afitt ^ 
W^i -aiak 4tt^gifeeriic»lit-^itI^'-lhe^Miii6 
i^tfsli^e^ In ^bilMtitf^it^if^d&f^dig B«^ 
%iessi and ibMiiality.' Th^^ejgfiillfaliii^ifesdf 

xjf Jg^outid,- dlieitiky <3if ^^toic^ afUl^tf ^js»% 
¥a,Vied ^d nil&fiaiBs^l^ olF^^nS \M«^ 
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when considered bb. a^^bmpaoymg iarchi* 
t&AKcei-'^^viMiauiity of diaracter too oear<> 
\y appnmdhingto counnon uaiture. - Wiiea 
«oi»idered as improved luttunil 8cenery^-» 
a want of that playfai iwietj of outUncy 
by irhicb\beaatiftil scenes in nattue -are 
efii^ai«n(ty:dt8tiisflasdied. 

Tiw whK^ of tliie^ ki tnj idtea, pcmtB'OUt 
^tte ^leaf 9Mi«(« of Mr. Bmwn'ft ddects/ 
Symmetrf is utiiversally liked Ufa its omi 
aceoont: fbnftaiity, as midi', uniTenNdly 
du^Hted; but vre oitett excuse fbnnaUty for 
the sake of symoietary ; now, Mr. Browtt 
has upon system, and in almost all cases^ 
Tcry studiously destroy^ s3rnunetTy, while 
be has in many instances pteser v ed, and- 
evett incMased formality, tie has also' 
entirely bamshed strut lines ; not kttow-^ 
itkgi, or not reflecting, that the monibtotiy^ 
of itrait lines is frequently productive 
of grandeur; whereas tiiere is a. meanness 
as wdl as stim^ness, in the eonttinnatbn t>f 
itgttlar cunres. The tetrace walk, there^ 
fore, which improvers of his school would 
probably db)«4A «^<m accoutit of i^ Itrait- 
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neisy had from thafe very cirmimstaiice^ia 
dignity and propriety in its attuatiopv.very 
different from the winding gray eLwai^^; to 
which it bears the. same sort x>f relfttioB :a» 
the avenue to the hielt.* * f.: f i :. ii v 

It will very naturally ]beisaid^ thatitliesd 
rich and stately ardhitecturat and fi»uJlptu-' 
ml decorations, are only propet iWlaese the 
liousi^ itself has some^thing pf t|^ sao^ 
splendid appearancp, XWs is tr^e in a 
great measure ; but though it is only in ac- 
cqmpanying grand and magriifiqent buil^^ 
ings. that the Italian garden has its full ef- 
fqct, yet, as there are numberless gradati-n 
ons in the style and character of^uildiqgs, 
fi;am the palace or the ancient jpastlq, to 
the plainest and simplest d^w^Ung-hquse^ 
S9y, ,^i|reri^nt styles of .arch^teqtiti^l^'orjat 
lea^.^jof ajtificial accp^i^animenta, ii^i^ht^ 
tho^ljniQre sparingly, be made \t^f^m. 
thosje Ipwer degrees, withqut ;h^W^..jjpt|£, 
gardens. j:educed to pier^. grass An^sju'^^ij 
These near decoratjott^j fn ^lye^'^.dii^ereixjL 

i.^..^f Essay ob th^ Pi(^«^ii^gB5t,%[^J^i^Jjl4fvi'jq 
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style add degree^ and their appUcatiod^ 
ought certainly to be studied by orna« 
menial gardeners^ bb^ well as the more dis^ 
tatit pleasure ground, and still more distant 
landscapes of the place« All I presume to 
do, is to indicate what seem to me the ge^ 
neral principles : the invention ofnew^and 
the application of old oman^ents, require 
the talentS' of ' ah artist : but should the 
study of theipriaciples of painting become 
an essential part of tlie educatiOQ of an or^ 
namental gardener, I should not despair of 
seeing them successfully applied to the 
parl^ular objects which have beep tteiited 
of ,>n .this £^ay, as well as to those which 
app^r more strictly to belong to theland^ 
scape painter. 

Iwaii indeed, well convinced that th^e 
is one way by which ornamental garden^ 
ingy in this confined, as well as in, the more 
enlargi^d sense of iU would make a real 
and progressive improvement. It is, that 
landscape painters (and by no means those 
of the lowest class, or ability) s^hould give 

VOL. II. M 
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»udb- gatdbOKt. that tbey fl^ouM vbf^rf q< 
without pr^dicG oa «iih«r iw^^^^wbtittiiMR 
deA Impcovtts b«Te ^iooei tfaek- ^e^ilsi 
thdr detetS) atid tbexttpaeft d£ Acp»;;:ti»t 
tiieythOQld make the idlne ofastnnatibBB.oa 
ail tbttt b«B bcea dons in emry ngp! mod 
ocMM^try, wxit' eotnpMe tfacott trltti eat^ 
0tber{ k\ all tlm, ptttdBg ftushioiv m% v£ iki^ 
ilcmttS^, aad jiiiAging oaiy by> the gmit 
idttdiiig p)ntk:i^6«, «9t the pHftieukr pra(v 
tice of their (own art^ Hiat th^y dKniM 
mark thb aHeiatiomi whkh tinie and aeei* 
SietA had prodiMsed, and tdxi^der li(y# ;fer 
totdi eflbtets might t>e imitoted in aew 
woilfs ; and lastly, b<yn^ all 1^«^nlorel«ttl|l^* 
mented parts might be col6neidti6d ^^ 
Witb the bcm»6 attd the gettetal tbtfbery. 
By irocfc studies, matj^ new Ixghtis i¥caM 
be thKW«fn on the whole subject, many attr 
invention* and cwtnbrnatibns worthy of be- 
ing Becorded, would anse ; but the btine of 
afl inTcntion, is exclusive attadrinent to 
enej manner^ and that above all oth^ h 
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ihfe ohaiactet of Hr; BroWi 9cho6\ of inif» 
proyeinenti Thftre is* indeed^ a very false 
iclea With respeet to originality which may 
have influenced Mr- Brown,^ — that of iteject*^ 
ing all »tudy and imitation of ^yhat Qtlieif 
have done^ for fear of being suspected of 
want of itiVention^ Sir Joshua R03raold» 
has admirably pointed out the fallacy of 
tfai» notion, and the truth of a seeming pa«^ 
tadox^ namely that imitation (of course not 
of a servile kind) is often a source of ofigi« 
natity j and he has very happily remarked, 
that by ceasing to study thework* of others, 
an artist is reduced to the poorest of all imi«' 
tations^-^that of bis own works. This seems 
precisely the case with Mn Brown, and 
might possibly be owing to his ill-directed 
aim at originality.^ 

Were my aigoments in favou* of many 
parts of the old style of gardening ever sa 
convincing, the most I could hope from 
them at present would be to ptodticie some 
caution; and to assist in preserving some of 
the few reifiain$ of old magni^ence that 
still exist, by making tha^oWti^er ieM^Ma4y 
M 2 
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to listen to a professor, whose inteiest it h 
to recommend total demolition.^ 

The owners of places where the old gar- 
dens have been preserved, may naturally 
feel, about raised terraces, &c. nearly as 
they would about avenues ; many who 
would hardly plant, might still be unwilling 
to destroy them. What exists, and is mel- 
lowed and consecrated by time, and varied 
by accident, is very different from the 
crudeness of nev work ; it requires only a 
passive, or at most an obstinate indolence, 
to leave an old garden standing ; it would 
require a very active determination in a 
man ever so well convinced of its merit, to 
form a new garden, or any part of it, after 
an exploded model. The change from up- 
right terraces to undulating ground, is an 
obvious improvement ; it seems only to 
restore nature to its proper, original state 

* Besides tfae< profit arising ffom total cbange^a disciple 
of Mr. Brown has another motive for recommending it — 
he hardly knows >vhere to begin, or what to set about, till 
every thing is cleared ; for those tibjects whicH to *pimtiers * 
aT« ioditatioosj to^im are obs^pi^iions, • .- :* : . 
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beford it was disturbed t but it appears a 
great. refinement j which therefore will be 
admitted with difficuHy to say-^that whatt 
is unnatural and artificial (particularly with 
regard to ground) should be done, or left, if 
done already , in order to produce certain 
painter-like eflFects, that these raised ter- 
races, &c. accord vnth the manifest art of 
all that belongs to building and architec-^ 
ture, that by contriast they give a greater 
relish for the natural undulations of the 
grounds in other parts, that they admit of 
more striking and varied ornaments than 
mere earth and grass,i and form a just gra- 
dation from highly embellishedi to simple 
nature; just as the polished lawn or grove 
does afterwards, to the wilder wood-walks 
and pastures.* \ ' 

* Mr. Bro>vn has been celebrated for the bold idea of 
taking down Richmond terrace. ^ The Word bold^ mtist 
always be misplaced in spiking of his works, and here as 
usual. ' Had he' loosened 'the ground of a high^'biit regu« 
larly sloped bank of a*^^ riv^r, atad turned for somfe time thef 
current agidnst it, in order to take advantage of the breaks, 
and varieties which that current might occasion,— it would 
Ji9ve been bold; for then, in opposition to common-place 
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ASi tbtf to \hfi advpc^tes of e:(trfpie siiiif 
plicity may seem i:e$n^in^;jW)d yet it 
fan^ be coasidarad^vtba;! in th(^ hig)^ 
9tyks pf »ll t lie ^rts— -« p^ij^tuigi i» po^dryi 
ill al} dramatic represjfiitiiticms, the ^opst 
9trikipg ^ifecti^ ^e produced by heigbteQT 
in^ i^nd so £iir by deriatixig from coi^moi^ 
pbvious odture; and by adding wbat is bxt 
tificiid) to what i$ strictly simple and oatUfr 
^l, The^gpod or bad effects of such 
)ieigbteiung», deviatiqa?, and additions^ de^r 
pend wppn the t^te^jijdgpaeiit, aj^d geww 

ideas, he would have 9^ched after bpli} piicturesqiiis effects; 
jbut smoothnesK;; verdure, and a hanging i|Bvel^ were sure to 
he popular. I do not mean to' discim die merit of ttih 
ftltenution* ihflogb aoiMwkat iqclinpd tp doiilA qf k; bnt 
«>«f«ly tQ fiueftiop Mr. Pcqutd'^ ikide tq bol^o^ pf gmIs 
ception* His successor, who proppse4 (flowing up» the 
terrace 9t Powis Castle,"* had certainly mpre tnerit in point 
I9f jtnQldii^?.: ( tbin|c4 however, thdt up9n 9U<^li^ qcoosi^ns 
fqtm ^«lily iog 9pitbel shqpld be 9pQliQd4 9^b as qile^didh 
^n^(^^{.^pd ^]^^ >9^^ pQQvid^ the il|Lt.9|ii^fatipii Uiat w»|, 
tot luayf |9ps|^4< ^»W the Iwrst fM'^SUttpt^wdgr^ w^ fyigbfc ^ 

'•■•'• • .• '/ i 
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with which they are made : what is merely 
fantastic and extravagant, and done upon 
no just principle, will very justly be ne- 
glected after the fashion is past ; but gar- 
dening must not pretend to differ from all 
the other fine arts, and reject all artificial 
ornaments, and pride herself upon simpli- 
city alone, which (as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
well observes in speaking of painting) when 
it seems, to avoid the difficulties of the art, 
is a very suspicious virtue. I do not mean 
by this the. mere execution, though it is 
without comparison more difficult in the 
Italian style : the difficulties in gardening, 
as in other arts, do not he in forming the 
separate parts, in making upright terraces 
and fountains, or serpentine walks, planta- 
tions, and rivers, biit in producing a variety 
of compositions and effects by means of 
those parts, and in combining them, what- 
ever they may be, or however mixed, into 
one striking, and well connected whole. 
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4J^amTJecTunM and bux wings. 



OrHAMENTAL Gardening Is so con^ 
Ifteetm) wH^ Archstectiiie and Bi(iIdiogs of 
»Tcry kind, that I ain led to make somd 
remarks OA that ^ub^ect also: at the same 
fiKie I mwt acknowledge with respect to 
Afdiiteeture, that I hare neifer made it mj 
stud J 2i». a separate art, but only as con^ 
liected with teenery ; and therefore shall 
duedj confine my remarks to what may 
naturally hai^e fs^Uen within the tsipheie of 
tny Qwn obse^rvation, 

Architeetufre tn towut^, may be said tp be 
principal and independent ; in the country, 
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it is in some degree subordinate and de* 
pendant on the surrounding objects. This 
distinction, though not; sufficient to form a 
separate class, ought not to be neglected ^ 
had it been attended to, so many square, 
formal, unpicturesque houses of great ex- 
pence, might not have encumbered the 
scenes Which they were meant to adorn. I 
am not surprised, however, that the style of 
country houses should have been too indis* 
criminately taken ir6m those of towns. All 
the fiiie arts have been brought to theSr 
greatest petfecUpn,, whiere large bodies of 
men hp^e been settled together ; for ^ealth^ 
^Vftulaiiouy and compadsan arfe hetessary 
to their growth: and of all the asU» arcbiT 
tecture has most strikingly embellished ikfi 
places where it has flourished v Iq "cities, 
thereiqre^ tbegreajtest number and variety 
pf finished pieces of architecture are to be 
found ;, ^nd it is . not to be wondered at if 
tl)o$e hoiises, which iii: cities wene with;rea* 
son admired, should haveibeen the, objects 
of ^general, and pftesi: of indiscrimioate 
imitaliop. 
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*OThere arci however, Very obvious reasons 
for making a difference of charapt^r iik the 
two sorts of buildih^; In a street, or a 
square, hardly any thing but the front is 
considered, forhttle elsie is seen; and even 
where the bailding is in^ul&ted, it is gene* 
rally more connected with other buildings, 
than witii what niay ^ foe calM kudstapie* 
The spectatMS>^60, being confined' to a 
few stations, 'and 'those not distant, hias his 
attention entirely fix^d on the architecture^ 
and the architect; biit in the midst of 
laildiCape they are both subordinate, if 
not to the liandscape^painter, at least to 
the principles of his art. 
' In a letter written on tragedy to Count 
Alfieri, by an eminent critic, Sig. Calsabigi, 
he idsists very much on the necessity t>f 
uniting the mind of the painter with that 
of the poet, arid that the tragic writei' should 
he potta-piitare;- it is ho less necessary, 
tkudmhteHtetMy so, that^He arbhit^ct^f 
buildings in the country should b6^arHir- 
tetlthpHttbrii for indeed ^he;buglit ^otf'^c^ly 
trt^iftWre temind, but-th* Kaiiid^'df'-thes- 
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fiainter i n(H fmlj to be acqufldotni ^h 
ti^ principles, but a»: &x a» desigb goes^ 
with the practice <^ latodscape fiaintiogi 
All that beloBjgs to the embeUisJbiiQentof . 
the. «oeoes roand country hou^emi- h»a oi 
late years bees^ inore generally bml studif 
<>usly= attended to! iti-this kingdQiOi tl»n.itt 
any ottier: arcfaitectuieha^also^et wttfe 
great eHK^mragement ; Imtlipxfverttf paii>^ 
£B9$ocsinay hayeatudied.tbef:p»nctp)es of 
Ismdseape painting, thejr bav^ imdhnt lit* 
tie eocouragemeot to pursufj tbo^e fitndiey^ 
or opportunity of connecting then) prdcikir!; 
caJly with those of their own; pipft^ioo. 
When a house was to be built, Mr. .^rpwit 
o£ course decided witli respect to itjs siti|a« 
tioUr the plantatiws 4;hat were to accom^ 
pany it« the trees tlxat were/.to.be ieft< 
OF taken down, &c.;i the ar&hU«^t.th«]r%j 
fore had only to consid^ jbpvir hif Q]||rn;id^. 
9ig& would look upo^ paper, );^ii^Qil9^ted: 
vJutk_a»y other oljyfct^;^ h« Mfasi&Orlwt^. 
QORpepied^ .■.;...•._•..',..., .A') rt .•■'. :,■?::•• 
. ^w^ it fli5ep?3;tpi»»fl».:^h^ iC"«^ip«Ew»' 
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di^buted rQ«is$i 9mA with CDimnient 
^Kces» wod lookd «q farther, tbe ^iatoDC« 
tf anrarobitect, tluHigh always bigUjruse* 
fill*: i»'ii»dlj necQsaarjr. A number of 
ekrciationsi mud. plana of suslli JwuMs, of dif* 
ftrsntlbrmfc and ataes^liaTe been lolblobed; 
or he uny-kok at those wliick hojvo been 
ocfmpisted^ obderire their appeaianoe kad 
d»fcributibo» and sntt himself; the««timata 
a oontuuon builder can make r» well as a 
Palladio. 

- I am very fas from tntekidiBg by what I 
hare just said, to undenraloe a pvofessioii 
which I highly respect, or to suppose it 
unnecessary; on tibe contrary, I arnvtery 
aoxioTM to shew, that .whoever wishes his 
IxiUdiags to be real decorations to iwi 
plaee, oaanotdo wi^oot an arc^tect; and 
. by an architect I do not mean a mtefe 
builder, byt one who has studied landscape 
as well a& architecture* who is nx> Ic^ fond 
of it than of his own profession, and who 
ifeehithalt eatii difife^ent sitttatiois, teiqttires 
fi diil^rcut disipoiit(6li 6f the s^verdi p^t^ 
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In reality, this view of the profession point! 
tni ib& use, and greatly ^exal^ the clia*^ 
racte^,' of ati architect : it is ati easy matter 
by^means of some slight dianges in what 
bas^already been done, to : avoid: absolute 
filagiarism, atid to make out' such a design 
as may lo^k well upon paper;: but to unite 
with correct design, such a' disposition as 
will accord, not only with the general 
(^harabter of the sceriery. But with the par^ 
licular spot and the objects immediately 
around it, and which will present from a 
number of points, a variety of well com<» 
bined parts^— requires very different, and 
Very* superior abilities. 

Th6re are many persons who give up all 
idea of beauty, except perhaps that of neat 
stone,^ or brick work; and who in ordet 
to have as little roof as possible, build up 

SQHOb^thing ' - r . . ; 

So tall, so stiff, some London house you'd swear 
Had chang^il $t: Jameses for a purer air. ' - 

Something that looks as if itjiad qnoe l^ec^i 
squeezed between two ijeig^boHrj^^ 
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felt quite naked and solitary without them. 
I do not mean to argue with the builders 
of such houses ; they are satisfied, and their 
more difficult neighbours and visitors are 
alone to be pitied : there are others, how* 
ever, who really think very much about 
the beauty of their house, and hot less 
about that of their place, but whoseenj to 
think of them separately, and to be satis^ 
fied if both meet with separate approbation* 
But even in point of vanity, any man I 
think must feel a wide difference between 
the reputation of having built a very ele- 
gant house, which makes a conspicuous 
figure in the Vitruvius Britannicus, and the 
additional praise, so much more rare and 
appropriate, that the architecture, how- 
ever beautiful, is but a small part of its 
merit; that it is riot one of those houses 
which would do nearly as well on one 
spot as on another, but that it seemed 
as if some great artist had designed both 
the building and the landscape, they 
so peculiarly suit, and embellish each 
other. 
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Such union of character and effect can 
never be expected to prevail, till the appli- 
cation of the principles of painting to 
whatever in any way concerns the em- 
bellishment of our places, becomes general ; 
and perhaps no set of men are so likely to 
bring about such a reform in the manner 
of placing and accompanying houses, and 
thence in every branch of improvement, as 
the ar chit etH'pit tori. The education and 
habit of study among architects, are so dif- 
ferent from those of Mr. Brown and his 
school, and so much more congenial to 
painting, that I am persuaded a liberal ar- 
chitect Avould comply with his own, still 
more than with an improved public taste, 
in sacrificing something of the little ex- 
clusive vanity ^ of his own particular pro- 
fession, to the laudable ambition of uniting 
what never should be separated ; and, far 
from removing trees, which though they 
might conceal parts of his works, gave 
much more effect to the whole, would 
wish, and would direct, such trees to be 
planted. 
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It may be said with much truth, that the 
reformation of public taste in real land- 
scape, more immediately belongs to the 
higher landscape painters, among whom 
thehigher painters of every kind may gene-* 
rally be included; but there are circum- 
stances, which are likely to prevent them 
from succeeding in a task for which they 
are so well qualified. In the first plade 
they have few opportunities of giving their 
opinion, being seldom employed in im- 
proved places ; certainly not in represent- 
ing the improved parts : for there is a 
strong repugnance, of which the owners 
themselves are aware, in him who has stu- 
died Titian, Claude, and Poussin, and the 
style of art and of nature that they had 
studied, to copy the clumps, the naked 
canals, and no less naked buildings of Mr. 
Brown. Besides, if they are employed at 
all, it is after all the alterations have been 
made; whereas the architect frequently be- 
gins his work before, or at the same time 
with the improver. The painter also, might 
be suspected of sacrificing too much to the 

IT 2 
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particular purposes of his own art ; a sus- 
picion which narrow-minded artists in every 
fine will often justify. But the architect, 
would apparently be making a sacrifice of 
his own art to that of painting, though in 
reality he would have the solid glory of 
combining them both, and of following the 
exapi pie of the greatest painters; some of 
whom united the two professions, while 
numbers of them displayed in their pic- 
tures the beauty an^ the grandeur, arising 
from a union of the two arts. 

Much of the naked solitary appearance 
of houses, is owing to the practice of totally 
concealing, nay sometimes of burying, all 
the offices under ground, and that by way 
of giving consequence to the mansion : but 
though exceptions may arise from par- 
ticular situations and circumstances, yet, 
in general, nothing contributes so much to 
give both variety and consequence to the 
principal building, as the accompaniment, 
and, as it were, the attendance of the infe- 
rior parts in their different gradations. It 
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is Ihus^ that Virgil raises the idea of the 
chief bard, 

Masaeum ante omnes, medium nam plurima txirhk 
Huiic habetj atque huineris extantem suspicit altis. 

Of this kind is the grandeur that charac- 
terizes many of the ancient castles ; which 
proudly overlook the different outworks, 
the lower towers, the gateways, and all the 
appendages to the main building ; and 
this principle, so productive of grand and 
picturesque effects, has been applied with 
great success by Vanbrugh to highly orna- 
mented buildings, and to Grecian architec- 
ture. The same principle (with those va- 
riations and exceptions that will naturally 
suggest themselves to artists) may be ap- 
plied to all houses. By studying the gene- 
ral masses, the groups, the accompaniments, 
and the points they will be seen from, those 
exterior offices, which so frequently are 
buried, if not under, ground, at least be- 
hind a clos6 plantation of Scotch firs, may 
all become useful in the composition; not 
j«nly .thdix^tabtes^ which often ii^eed rival 
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the mansion, and divide the attention, but 
the meanest offices may be made to con- 
tribute to the character of the whole, and 
to raise, not degrade, the principal part: 
the^ difference of expence between good 
and bad forms, is comparatively trifling ; 
the difference in their appearance immense. 
Another cause of this naked appearance, 
is the change in the style of gardening. 
While the old style subsisted, the various 
architectural ornaments, the terraces, sum- 
mer-houses, and even the walls, as varied 
by different heights and breaks, took off 
from the insulated look of the house. On 
that account, however stiff and formal the 
gardens themselves, the whole composition 
was much less so than at present, when 
from that love of extreme- simplicity, as 
i^irell as of smoothness and undulation, the 
pasture ground frequently comes up to the 
hall door ; so that a palace seems placed in 
9 field, while the palace itself, in point of 
effect, is a mere elevation.* 

* The appearance of ooe of these bossed ^fabs pfteli 
lwou|ht to Qi; vmi tb^t part of the story of Akddi% 
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This bareness is still rhore out of character 
in the foreground of an ancient castle, or 
abbey ; yetsuch a foreground isiramediately 
made, when a building of that kind is unfor- 
tunately within the circuit of a gentleman's 
improvements. Fountains Abbey L never 
saw, but have heard too much of the al- 
terations, which luckily were not quite 
completed : there is^ however, an ancient 
castle which I have seen, sUice that boasted 
improvement took place, of making it 
§tand in the lawn. The lawn has so en- 
tirely subdued and degraded the building, 
that had I not known it was really an an- 
cient castle, I might have mistaken it for 

where the Genius of the lamp takes up a magnificent pa- 
lace from the place where it stood, carries it into another 
region, and sets.it down in the midst of a meadow. One 
might suppose that this Genius had been very busy in 
.England; but though the Genius of the bare and bald is 
not so powerful in his manner of operating, or so amusing 
in liis effects as that of the lamp, yet in this particular he 
rivals him; for though he cannot take up a house from 
the. midst of its decorations^ and place it in a meadow, he 
ias often made all decorations vanish, and a meadow appear 
W their place* , . 
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a modem ruin : nor at a distance would 
the real size have undeceived me ; for the 
old foss having been filled up, and the 
surface levelled and smoothed to the very 
foot of the building, the whole had ac- 
quired a character of littleness, as well as 
of bareness, from the flat naked ground 
about it 

By filling up the fosses of a castle, its 
character as a castle is greatly destroyed ; 
by removing the trees and brushwood, 
and levelling and smoothing the rough ir- 
regular ground, its effect to the painter, 
and its character as a ruin, are no less in- 
jured. What a system of improvement 
must that be, which universally destroys 
character, and creates monotony!* 

* I lately observed the same effect produced by the 
same cause on natural masses of stone, in a walk near 
Matlock. The walk led towards the priucipal feature^ a 
rock which I had been greatly struck with from below> a»d 
was eager to get a nearer view of. On approaching it^ I 
hardly jcould believe it was the same^ but did not immedi^ 
9tely conceive the cause . of my disappointment : I ba4 
allowed for the bad effect, in such ^ scene, of a gravel 
^valk \^'ith regular sweeps and borders } but beside tbat| 
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Painters not only represent trees accom- 
panying ruins, but almost in contact with 
splendid buildings in their perfect and en* 
tire state : such an accompaniment adds 
still greater variety and beauty to the most 
beautiful and varied architecture, and by 
partial concealment they can give an in- 
terest almost to any building, however 
formal and ugly. In the pictures of Claude, 
the character of which is beauty and cheer- 
fulness,' detached architecture, as far as I 
have observed, is seldom unaccompanied 
with trees; continued buildings (as in 
some of his sea-ports,) more frequently so : 
for he seems to have considered them in 
some measure as views in cities, and con- 
sequently as belonging to architecture, 
rather than landscape. Poussin, who at 
one period of his life affected a severe and 

the ground had been cleared^ levelled^ and turfed from the 
edge of the walk to the foot of the rock, and round it, into 
iff iu holkms and reeesse^. Thongh ian hamense mass of 
«toqr> it faaijdiy appealisd . naitural ; 'but seemed rather ai if 
it 1^ 60Q)ehow bem brought and erected at an enormoiu 
eipence in a spot, which, as far as the improvements ex« 
teod^, so little suited its character. 
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dry simplicity in his figures, and a neglect 
of what have been called the meretricious 
parts of. the art, from the same turn of 
mind, sometimes introduced both temples 
and houses of regular and perfect architec- 
ture, and totally detached and unaccom- 
panied, into his landscapes ; where, from 
his judgment in placing them, they have a 
grand, though a lonely, cheerless aspect, 
and unsuited to ideas of habitation ; but 
more commonly his buildings also, are 
richly blended with trees. The examples 
of n^ked buildings in pictures, bear Indeed 
no proportion to those which are more or 
less accompanied by trees ; the exact 
reverse is true with respect to improved 
places, and this difference has so material 
an influence on the beauty and character 
of every place, that the reasons of it are 
well worth examining : but as the intro-. 
duction of such accompaniments might be 
thojught to arise merely froin the fancy of 
painters, I will first observe^ that a fond^^ 
ness for trees near the houscis hotxonfincld* 
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to lovers of paintings but prevails among 
nations of very opposite characters, and as 
opposite climates. 

The Turks, it is well known, are by their 
religion forbidden to cultivate the art of 
painting, and have been constantly at war 
with all the fine arts; but their love of 
trees near their houses is carried to a de- , 
gree of passion and reverence, of which 
many singular instances have been related 
by travellers. It ma,y be said, that in a 
warm and dry climate, such a passion is 
not at all surprising : the same objection, 
however, cannot be made to instances from 
Holland, where the detached houses are 
frequently half surrounded by trees, where 
the canals are regularly planted with them, 
and their boughs (which at Amsterdam are 
never trimmed up,) come close to the win- 
dows. It is clear therefore that the indus- 
trious Dutchman, who employs every foot 
of the territory which with so mtch labour 
iand expence has been rescued ' from the 
i^a, is no less fond of them thq.n the indo* 
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lent Turk, who inhabits a country where 
property is not endeared, nor its value en- 
hanced by security. 

Notwithstanding this instance from a 
foggy climate, I imagine the fear of damp- 
ness would be one of the principal reasons 
which the owner, or the improver would 
allege, for not admitting large trees in the 
foreground of a real habitation, though the 
painter may place them n^r an imaginary 
building. But the number of trees which 
an inhabitant of Holland, without fear of 
inconvenience, plants close to his house, is 
by no means necessary to picturesque 
composition: a very few, even a single 
tree, may make such a break, such a 
division in the general view, as may an» 
swer that end; and most certainly will 
Bot make any great addition to the 
danipness. 

A second objection which improvers will 
naturally make, is, that trees must obstruct 
the view from the windows. In regard tQ 
their being obstructions, or <;onsidered as 
such, that will partly depend upon the 
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judging t with which they are placed^ and 
pardy upon the owner s turn of mind. 
Whoever prefers, in all casea, a mere pro- 
spect (imd in that light every unbroken 
view cnay be looked upon) to a prospect of 
which the acccmipaniments had been, or 
seemed to have been, arranged by a great 
painter, will think every thing an obstruc-*^ 
tion, that prevents him seeing aU that it is 
possible to see in all directions. But he 
who is convinced that painters, fronx having 
most studied them^ are the be&t judges of 
the combinations and effects of visible 
objects, will only look upon that as an 
obstruction, which^ if taken away, would 
not merely let in more of the view, but 
admit it in a happier manner in point of 
composition : and whoever has felt the 
extreme diflPerence between seeing distant 
objects, as in a panorama^ without any 
foreground, and viewing them under the 
boughs, and divided by the stems of trees, 
with some parts half discovered through 
the branches and foliage, will be very loth 
to cut down an old tree which produces 
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such effects, and no less desirous of (Jne- 
ating those effects by planting. Still, h6w- 
ever, it may be objected, that thoy^ such 
trees may greatly im^prove tlie cQaakjpositiou 
from some particular windows,' they may 
injure it from others: this is an Obje^ctipii 
that I wish to state fairly and in its full 
extent. It is certainly Veryt difficult to 
SK:company the best objects in thfe most 
favourable manner from one point, without 
obstructing some of them from others ; and 
it is extremely natural, that a person who 
is used to admire a favourite. wood, ji dis- 
tant hill, or a reach of a ri^er from every 
window, should not without difficulty pre-r 
vail on himself, to hide any part of them 
from any one of those windows, though for 
the sake of giving them tenfold effect from 
other points. I will here suppose (what 
is very rarely, if ever, the case) each cir- 
cumstance in the more distant view to be 
so perfect, that there was nothing which 
the owner would wish to conceal; and 
that the trees he might plant, would be 
solely, for the purpose of heightening beau* 
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ties, not of masldng defects. Still without 
some objects in the fore-ground, this view, 
however charming, would be nearly the 
same from. each window; whereas by means 
qf trees, e£^qh window would present a 
different picture, and the charm of variety, 
though some of the variations should be 
unfavourable, ought to be taken into the 
account. It is mdre probable, how:ever, 
than even those windows whence the ob- 
jects would be most concealed, might pre-, 
sent certain portions of the more distant 
view across the branches and foliage in so 
picturesque a manner, that a lover of paint- 
ing would often be more captivated by 
them, than by a studied composition. 

I have endeavoured in all I have stated, 
to point out some of the advantages that, 
are gained, by breaking with trees a uni- 
form view from a house, and to obviate 
some of the objections to such a method ; 
and I have done it more fully, because the 
opposite system has strongly prevailed. I 
do not mean, however, to assert that such 
breaks are always necessary, or expedient; 
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though, in my own opinion, it can seldom 
happen that a view will not be improved, 
from one, or more treeis, rising boldly above 
the horizon. Where fine old trees are lefl^ 
they plead their own excuse; but for 
many years there is a poverty in the ap* 
pearance of young single trees, that may 
well discourage improvers from planting 
them, though they may clearly foresee the 
future effect of each plant, and wish for 
old trees in those positions. That poverty 
mtry be remedied, by making dug clumps 
in most of the places fixed upon for sin^ 
trees, and by mixing shrubs with them* 
This produces an immediate mass; the 
temporary digging and the shelter, promote 
the groAVth of the trees intended to produce 
the effect ; by degrees the shrubs may be 
removed entirely, or some left to group 
with them, as may best suit the situation r 
and as they get up, the boughs may be 
opened and trained, so as to admit, or 
exclude what is beyond them, just as the 
planter thinks fit. 

I now come to another objection, viar. 
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that they conceal too much of the archi- 
tecture^ And here I will allow, however 
desirous I may be of varying the composi- 
tion from the house, and of softening too 
open a display of symmetry, that great re- 
spect ought to be paid to such works as 
are deservedly ranked among the produc- 
tions of genius, in an art of high considera- 
tion from the remotest antiquity. When* 
ever the improvement of the view would 
injure the beauty or grandeur of such works, 
or destroy that idea of connection and 
symmetry, which, though veiled, should 
still be preserved, such an improvement 
would cost too dear. But in buildings, 
where the forms and the heights are vari- 
ed by means of pavillions, colonades, &c. 
there generally are places where trees might 
be planted with great advantage to the e^ 
feet of the building, considered as part of 
a picture, without injury tp it as a piece, 
of architecture; and in the placing Of 
which accompaniments, the painter who 
was conversant with architecture, and thc^ 
architect who had studied painting, would 

vol. II. 
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probably coincide : arid this, I tliitik, may 
more strongly jkwnt out the diflfercnce I 
mentioned before, between the style which 
suits h town only, and that which might 
suit both town and country. A square, 
detached house in the country, while it re- 
quires trees to make up for the want of va- 
riety in its forto, affords no indication where 
they may be placed with effect ; they will 
indeed diminish the monotony, but wiU 
not, as in the other case, so mix in with 
the buildings, as to seem a part of the de- 
sign of^n architects-painter. 

Tlie accompaniments of beautiful pieces 
of architecture, may in some respects, be 
compared to the dress of beftutiful wometr. 
The additi(M of what is tto less foteign 
to thttn thafe trees are to architecture^ va- 
ries and adorns the <rha:rms evenof thostej 
who, like Phryne, might throw off every 
concealment^ and challenge the critic eye& 
of all Athens assembted. Meti gww weary 
of unifbnn perfection; lior will any thing 
ooitopensate the absfence of every obstacle 
to curiosity, and every hope of novelty. 
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It is. hot probable, that Phryne was igoO' 
rant or heglectfuU of the chamw of variety 
an4 of partial concealment ; and if the 
most perfect forms may be rendered still 
more attractive, by what is foreign to them, 
how much more tliose, which have little or 
«o pretensiofts to beauty ! How many build- 
ings hslve I seen, whi«b, wiUi their trees, 
uttract tettd' please every eye ! but deprive 
<one df. ttKini of those sj^ompanimenu, 
i wbdt. id • solitary idisser t^ «i^t would re- 
knain t I will not gO'oii mth the pardld, 
but i believe the ieffisQt would in both«ases 
be very gimilari ' -^ 

It may very uaturally occur to any 
reader, and without the deftbe of cavilling, 
that if p^nter6 ^ometimefe did, and somo- 
times did not accompany their buildings 
with trees; if both they and architects, 
sometltnes didj and sometimes did tMtviky 
the lines, heights, and dispositions of their 
buitdingS) the same %erty^ a^ordtng to 
thig author's own principles, ought to be 
allowed to tlfe improve'. Nothing caobe 
.morejost; and I should be very sorry to 
> ■ 02! 
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be suspected of having combated the des- 
potistm of others, ia order to establish any 
arbitrary opinions of my own : but a phy- 
sician, must . proportion k^s remedy to the 
. degree, as well as to the nature of the dis- 
ease; and bareness, monotony, and want 
of connection, are in a high degree the 
diseases of modern improvemeni • Had the 
opposite system prevailed (and in the revo- 
Jutions to which fashion is subject, it may 
still prevail) had all buildings of every kind 
been encumbered by trees, or had they, 
from a rage for the picturesque, beea fan-^ 
tastically designed, with an endless diver- 
sity of differeQt heights and breaks, with 
odd projections and separations, — I should 
equally have taken my arguments from the 
works of eminent painters as well as of 
arciutects, against such a departure from 
all grandeur, elegg^nce, and simplicity. 

The best preservative against flatness 
and monotony on the one hand, and whim- 
sical variety on me other, is an attentive 
study of what constitutes the grand, the 
beautiful) and the picturesque in buildingSi 
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as in all other objects. An artbt who is . 
well acquainted with the qualities of which 
those characters are compounded, with their 
general effect, and with the tendency of, 
those qualities if carried to excess, will know 
when to keep each character separate, when, 
and. in what degree, to mix them, according 
to the effect he means to produce. 

The causes and effects of the sublime and 
of the beautifiil have been investigated by 
a great master, whose footsteps I have fol- 
lowed in a road, which his penetrating and 
comprehensive genius had so nobly opened : 
I have ventured indeed to explore a new 
track, and to discriminate the causes and 
the effects of the picturesque from those of 
the two other character : still, however, I 
have in some degree proceeded under his 
auspices ; for it is a track I never should 
have discovered, had not He first cleared and 
adorned the principal avenues. 

With respect to the sublime in buildings; 
Mr. Burke^ mthout entering into a minute 
detail, has pointed out its most efficient 
causes ; two of which are succession, and 
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unifonnity. These he explains arid exem- 
plifies by the appearance of the ancient hea- 
<Jtien temples, which, he observes, were ge- 
nerally oblong forms,, with a range of uni- 
form pillars on every side ; and he adds, that 
from the same causes, may also be derived 
the grand eflfects of the aisles in pnany of 
our own Cathedrals. But although succes* 
siou and uniformity, when united to great- 
ness of dimension, are among i:he most ef- 
ficient causes of grandeur in buildings, yet 
causes of a very opposite nature (though still 
upon one general principle) often tend to 
produce the same effects. These are, the 
accumulation of unequal, and, at least ap- 
piarently, irregular forms, and the intricacy 
of their disposition. The forms and the 
disposition of some of the old castles built 
on eminenpes, fully illustrate what I iiave 
Just advanced ; the different outworks an4 
massive gateways.; towers rising behind tow- 
ers ; the main body perhaps rising h^\gher 
than them^alls and on one side desceAding 
io Qne iipmenie solid wall quite down to 
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the level below, — all impreB3 grand and aw- 
ful ideas. 

As I have in a former part made iotri- 
cacj a charajcteristic mark of the pictur- 
esque, I maj possibly be accused of incoa- 
iBistency in making it abo a cause of gran- 
deur. It might be sufficient to say, that 
there are other qualities common to. the su- 
blime and to the picturesque, such as roughr 
fw^ and abruptness^; and that therefore inr 
tricacy might be in the sapi^ class. I shalji 
not, however, be satisfied with that general 
defence, but shall endeavour to account in 
a more satis&etory manner for this s^ejnr 
ipg inconsistency. There appear to be vari7 
oilfi degrees and styles of intricacy, Hp- 
garth? 9» J have mentioned on a former 
oc^a^n, in spewing of the effect of thos^ 
waving lines which steal from the eye, and 
lead it a kind of wanton chace, has termed 
it th^ beduly of intricacy, which I have en-r 
deavoure^ to distinguish from the more sud- 
den and abrupt kind whieh belongs to the 
picture&q^ ; J will now point out what 
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I conceive might be called with equal pro* 
priety, the sublime of intricacy. 

When suspense and uncertainty are pro- 
dyced by the abrupt intricacy of objects 
divested of grandeur, they are merely amus^ 
ing to the mind, and thqir effect simply pic* 
turesque.* But where the objects aref such 
as are capable of inspiring awe or terror, 
there suspense and uncertainty are power* 
ful causes of the sublimS; and intricacy may 
by those means, create no less grand effects, . 
than uniformity and succession. An ave-^ 
nue of large and lofty trees, forming a con-^ 
tinned arch, and terminated by the gateway 
of a massive tower, is a specimen, and no 
mean one, of the grandeur arising from suc- 
cession and uniforrtity. On the other hand, 
many forest scenes are no less striking ex-^ 
amples of the grandeur of intricacy. In the 
avenue, all is simple and wnifprm in the 
highest degree, and the eye is totally fixed 
to one point, to one focus. In the forest 
scene, trees of different shapes ?ind sizes; 
dross each other in numberless directions 5 

^ Essay on the Picturesque, chap. 4« 
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while other parts of the wood, are mys- 
teriously seen between their trunks and 
branches. Instead of one strait walk or 
road without any variation — uncert^. 
tracks appear, wild and irregular as the 
trees and thickets through which they pass: 
instead of one solemn mass of foUage,.that 
hides the sky and its effects — ^gleams of 
light, issuing perhaps from stormy and por- 
tentous clouds, shoot athwart the glades^ 
and^ by discovering part of the recesses, 
shew how deep the gloom is beyond. The 
grandest of all landscapes, the San Pietro. 
Martire; of Titian, is in part a scene of this 
kind. The assassination is committed a- 
midst lofty trees, at the entrance of a forest; 
a supernatural light from a glory of angels, 
iB mixed in with the foliage and branches 
of the trees, and conceals part of their sum-. 

^its ; two horsemen in armour, the one: 
turning his head back towards the assassins, 
the other pushing forward, are seen at some 

- distance just entering the depth of the forest, 
aad forciWy carry the .eye and the imagi- 
njat jon j t€^vards > its dark and . intricate rer. 
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cesses. But in this model of ilip si^biime 
in landscape, we see none of those sin- 
gularly curved and twisted stems and 
br^ches, as in the aid trees of Bloemart, 
of RuysdaU and others of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools .; nor their {ilayful variety 
oi bushes, scattered tMckets, and catching 
lights; not even the more noble and ani- 
mated wildness of Satvator'^ stems and 
branches ; but the ^hoie character of Uie 
picture, seems to be an exact medium b^^ 
tween the savage grandeur of that sublime, 
though eccentric genius; and the sedate soh* 
lemn dignity, which usually characterizes 
the landscapes of Poussin. 

The same kind of difierenoe subsists be* 
tween the intricacy of the pinnacles and 
fret work of Gothic architecture, and that 
more broad and massive kind of the towf is 
andgatewa^^s of ancient castles. Mr, Bur^ 
observes, that the sublime in building re* 
quires solidity, and even massinesS; and 
in my idea, no single cause acts so power- 
:Ril}y, and can so little be dispensied ffd^tb as 
massiness : but as massiness isjsd nearly 
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allied to heaviness, it is (in this age speci- 
ally) by no means a popular quality* ; for 
in whatever regards tlic mind itself, or the 
worics that proceed from it, the reproach of 
heaviness is of all others, the least patiently 
endured: it is a reproach, however, that has 
beem* made to some of the most striking 
buildings both ancient and modem. Among 

^ It might be thought somewhat strained to suppose, 
that die most fashionable style of writing tn any age slionld 
at all iofiiieoce the character of other arts; yet sdmetfanig of 
the same general taste is apt to prevail in them, all duri^f 
the fame period^ and a distaste for whatever is opposed to it. 
Voltaire was, witliout comparison, the most fasfaipnable 
MTiler of this century ; aifd in addition to the chttrmi of the 
lighlast aad most sedaciag atyle, he did not segfect any oe- 
€mbn of iasiiHiatiji^ its excellence^ . For feair lus writingf 
flhould be thought too lig'ht and sifp^rficial^ oompared with 
others of a more solid ^nd ai^uroentative kind^ he turned 
the keen edge of his wit against any appearance of that 
qas&tfy which has been so ridiculed in'Vanbnigh's architec- 
ture : he called the great Dr. Clarke (it must be owned 
^th aome humour^ however unjastly) ^'ume vrme machine 
armctmemeni;" and, indeed, be summed nfikt wMa 
matter in one short maxim, wlneh equally cbaracteiiau hit 
nM aad his aftyb^^^ // n'y a qtm mammi gei^e^c^est U 
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the rarious remainsof ancient tcmplcs,none, 
perhaps, have so grand an effect as the old 
Doric temples in Sicily, and at Paestum ; 
though from their general look of massi- 
nessy and from the columns being without 
bases, none are more opposite to what are 
usually considered as light buildings : but 
may it not be doubted, whether the giving 
of bases to those columns, and consequently 
a greater degree of lightness and airiness to . 
the whole, might not proportionably dimi* 
Dish that solid, massive grandeur, which is so 
striking to every eye ? If, again, we consider 
Xnodem buildings, no mansion of regular, 
' finished, ornamental architecture tliati have 
yet seen , has from such a number of differ* 
ent points, so grand an appearance as Blen- 
heim ; and never was the reproach of heavi- 
ne^ so unceasingly applied to any build* 
ing^* - How far the heaviness of the ancient 

' ^ It would hardly be supposed that the hwriness of 
fikahekift ^ould ever have been mentioned as a compliment 
to' the noble owner; yet I remember hearing an instance of 
it. The. oonvemsation happened to turn upo» the imiiiMae 
vreight that an egg would support, if pressed exaetiy in- a 
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temples or of tbe miJdem palace might be 
diminished, without diminution of their 
grandeur, may be a question ; but I beJieyis 
it is very dear, that after a certain point, ais 
-they gained more in lightness, they would, 
beccHue less majestic, and, beyond that 
again, less beautiful. 

The same principle seems to have guided 
the highest painters in respect fo the human 
figure. The Prophets and Sybils of Mi Ath^ 
gelo, Raphael, and Fra.Bartolome^ are sli 
of a character and proportion, which in 
buildings would be called massiv e : Tibaldi^ 
and after him the Caracci and their disci- 
ples, formed their style upon those famous 
models ; and they had a peculiar word 
(sagoma) to express tliat fulness and mas* 
siveness of form^ a$ opposed to the meagre- 
ness of Mantegtaa» Pietro Perugino, and air 
most all the earlier painters. Particular ex- 

perpendkular dir^tipD:'--4K> weighty ^>* «ai4i wpMlfi break 
it. A person whp was sitting at some distance from tire JDukf 
of Marlborough^ called out to hioii *' My Lord Duke ! if 
*' they were to put Blenheim upon it^ ^god I believ^ it would 
'^ (;nish the egg." 
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ceptions may indeed "iDe producedi as for 
instance the Moses of Fanneggiaiio^ so 
highly^ and so justly admired by th^ poet 
Gray ; that, like all his figures^ is of a moi« 
lengthened proportion, and die body thiik*- 
net than those of the other masters whom I 
have mentioned; but the limbs have the 
same fulness of form in a very high degree. 
It must be Remembered, also, that express 
»cfQ Af countenance eniergy of aetibuy and 
ttaany other circumstances will give to the 
humiaii figure, what cannot be given toia 
building. 

But the effects of art are never so well 
illustrated, as by similar efiects in nature: 
and^ therefore, the best illustration of builds 
ii^, is by what has most: analogy to thenl 
-^the Sofms and c^racters of rocks ; in 
which it can haitilybe daubtedv that mas^ 
siveaeias ii a most fafficknt cause of gram 
deur. 

Where the mmt^thit of such massive rocfcs 
rntts in a parallel liiie, and the breaks and 
projections lower down are slightly marked^ 
both the first impression is less strong, and 
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Ihe eye soon becomes weary , for though 
a natural wall of such solidity and diagni^ 
tude must always be a grand object, it h 
Still dVkll. 

But where certatiti b(>!d projections ate 
detatfhed froth the principal body oitock ; 
where in gome places, they iise higher than 
the general summit, and m otliert, s^m4 
powerful "buttress to the low^^'r part,— the 
eye IS forcibly struck with the gtattdteur of 
such detached masses^ and occupied with the 
variety of their fbrin, itnd of their light and 
shadow. Such is tht effect and the cha*- 
racter of many of the andent castles. 

On the other band, it noleds frequently 
happens, that the lower parts of rocks are 
Varied in shape, and boldly reheved, while 
their summit describes one uniform line ; 
the projections then Ibse their conseqtienofe 
wheji se^n from afat, especially in a fiwit 
vie\^, and the eye is more distinctly ocip^h 
pied with the fine of the summit* This is 
the case with many of those buildiogs, which 
are eiecuted in what is €aBed Grecian, «• 
Italian architecture : when viewed at a dis,- 
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iance^.the porticos^aud columns ate less ot>^ 
served^ than the general squareness, and the 
strait lines of the roof. 

But when in the approach to rocks witlj 
an,unyatried sumrait^you come so near them, 
that the sum^iit is, partially cppcealed and 
hral^en by the projecting parts below,— thei> 
the whole .beqame? .varied, yet the masses 
aje preserved.; Such is the effect of Grecian 
architecture, where the spectator is on a 
level with th^ base^of the building, and con* 
fined with respect to distance ; and thejci 
tlie columns and porticos have their fulJL 
effect otfe of the mo^t noble and beautiful 
that architecture oan display i ^ 

Again, where rocks are composed of 
crumlaling, friable stone, they are frequently 
broken into detached pointed^^'forms, witlj 
boles, openings, and intricacies of every 
kind, which may be compared .to sinjilar 
forms, openings, and intricacies in Gothic 
buildings ; many of which indeed they pro- 
bably may have suggested: suqh rocks amuse 
the eye by their variety and singularity, but 
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Rocfc^ 9f g>»te And ^wwogstooe, ^h^^ 
Ui^liQA^ t)f hmg d^i^po^ iin Jiifge ^Ja^ise^, 
ate parite^ :i«*<? ^i# l^^ra, Ijpwipvw^afty 
they iw»y fop, Jjs^yeyer tjbieijr^uwwite ffl#y>?P 

poor c^QCit, Cr/QPi tfeye Wj9J9jt ctf soUdMj ^ 

and taFgiSlbiUfttQfwW»sb.^n4§uja]|J8tQp^p, 
fcept togetl^er hy ith^ pem^ajt/Qely^ »n4 Wfi» 
them at a distance, and under the influence 
of twilight, or of a njisrt;^ atpiosphpre, assuinif 

lose on a neacer appoo^ch. 

Lastly* there aire high umfofm banks of 
j-ed .earth, without any ^olloyvs or projec- 
tions ; to whic^ ji^happjily ^ fijRB^t^r p^ 
of the houses .in Ihis kingdom bear Atuit too 
close a resemblancie. 

From the analogy between |;he^rieral 
effects of wcfcs ap4 .pf J>jiiici^g3)i f'mM 
tobelieye,that thou^ many m^ ^ivi»ioin^- 
diminish grandeur^ yetdiat certain i»fti%e)i 

VOL. II. r 
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divisions, by aiFording the eye a scale of 
comparison, give a greater consequence to 
the whole. The same quantity, therefore, 
of stone, brick, or any other material, if 
divided into certain large portions, (as, for 
instance, into round or square towers) will 
not only be more varied, but appear of 
greater magnitude, than the same quan- 
tity of materials in one square mass ; such 
as is often seen in houses of what is called 
the Italian style.^ I may add, that of the 

* The effect of this principle struck me very much at 
Wollaton*, a house, which for the richness of its ornaments 
in the near view, and the grandeur of its masses from every 
point> yields to few, if any, in the kingdom^ But it is still 
more striking when contrasted with the neighbouring cas- 
tle (as it is called) of Nottingham. That is a long, sijuare 
house of the Italian style, built in a high commanding si- 
tuation overlooking the town.* The long unvaried line of 
the summit, and the dull uniformity of the whole mass, 
would not have embellished any style of landscape ; but 
such a building, on such high ground, and its outline al- 
ways distinctly opposed to the sky, gives an impression of 
ridicule and disgust. The hill and the town are absolutely 
flattened by it ; wKile the comparatively low situation of 
WoUaton, is so elevated by the form of the house, that it 
seems to command the whole country round it. 

* Lord Middletoa's^ within two mijes of Nottingham. 
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more distant views of houses iii thfe coun- 
try those are the most generally pileasing, 
where trees and masses of wood inter- 
vene, and, where consequently the base is 
• not seen : now, in such views, thfe porticos 
and the breaks below the summit, dre oftein 
in a great degree concealed, and the line 
of the roof, being the part opposed to the 
sky, becomes principal ; in which cases the 
advantage of towers, and of whatever va- 
ries that line, is obvious. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds is, I believe, the first 
who has done justice to the architecture of 
Vanbrugh, by shewing that it was not a 
mere fantastic style, without any other ob- 
ject than that of singularity, but that hfe 
worked on the principles of painting, and 
has produced the most painter-like effects.* 
It is very possible that the ridicule thrown 
on Vanbrugh's buildings by some of the 
wittiest men of the age he lived in, thougU 
not the best judges of art, may in no slight 
degree have prevented his excellencies from 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds'^Thirtecnlh Discourse* 
p2 
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being properly slttMe^d to ; fof wb^t }f0 
been thie suJcgect of Jfieep an<l awu^ing v^ 
dicule, wiJJ seJdojn become the pl^eet of 
study, PT ioiitatiojQ^ Jt gppeaw tp wje that 
at ^BJer^eim, VaBbr»gh c^nceiiied »nd eX" 
eciiied a F£ry bold ^wnd .cl«fficiil;t des^g?) ; 
that Qf utHtiog iu owe bjiilding, the beiajjty 
^ inagpiiScence of jfjiepifta archiAectwi*^ 
^ pieturpadittenees pf the <5p1hi<5| «»4l tjje 
inasst»e gn^ui^^r pf a £astl9 ; an4 i^ if^ 
spite of the many ^ults ^th wh^ch k^ i^' 
very justly jcepj»acbed^ he hi?* forinerf? W a 
stjfie truly )»ls pvjn, ^ w^^oml^Hted ^vM^f 
^ w#psiai» urortfjy of 4 ^at pwjce ^o4 
winTn&r, JHjs Qist pcupt aeiew« ig h^v* bem 
!p»^iymess^ as ibe foundation pfgfipM^ewr)> 
lljen, tp preycwt that wa^ /iK^ip .beij® « 
lMp>|if h^l^i m»^ Kafip)^ |)pld i^r^ec^Q^^ 
of W40i» .hiBJight^ vhicl^ ^pt)» 44^)¥>)l 
points sfpip as fpregrpimd^ io jUne ipaMi 
^luldji^g. ADd^tly,hav«»gprobaJ>ljr|wim 
struck wth the v^iiety pf^wtlipe agai^ ^p 
sky in many<Gci^bicaiikd «ther.ftncie«rth*»il4* 
mgs, he has raised on the top of that part, 
where ^he «lanting roof i>egH» ^n many 
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houses ftfthd Italiaft style, a numbei' of de- 
corations of Vafioos cibai'acters. these, if 
dot new Tti thernselveg, have at least been 
applied and corhbined by him in a rtew and 
jSectifiai' riiafiner; and the union ot them 
o[ivei a surprising spIehdViur and inagntii- 
cehce, as well as variety, to the summit ox 
that princely edifice. There is a point oh 
the opposite side of tTie Tate, whence it js 
seen in full glory, and with its happie^A<2- 
cbmpahiments. The house, the liiK'eJ and' 
the rich bank of the garden, may be sb 
gifduped A^ith some of the ti'ee^ tb^ staffdf 
rieaf the water and hang oVer' it, and' s6' 
l^amtd amidst their sterna itrid Bfanch^, a^ 
tti e5ic1cf<*4 all' but the eht»idest objee-^Mted 
'*'hoeV^ eatche* th«t view tbNvai«ds the clbse 
of the evening, tflie**he stfftstrtkei dii the» 
gdUeti hfiXh atid' poii^ hi$ Beads' tb^bii^ 
the ^pCiipafrtSy Riding eVe#y'rfcfe arid briJ- 
KaiH t>rristm«h!t, t^iH thitok ht -a^ sbriie ta^ 
chatf6erf palace. BW hi' i^om d etioratfori* 
be! ehaUg^ for Ae? siimjiiit of atiy of the 
inr(!»¥e^el^flifted hotts^ built siae« the tithe 
of Vanbrugb, such as Ip'onthillv o# Uteddlc^ 
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stone, in which (if I may trust to my vecoU 
lection, and to the designs) the edge of q. 
s)anting roof, with scarcely any other break 
but that of detached chimnies, forms the 
outline against the sky — hpwever the sun 
might ilhiminate such a sumniit, the spec-? 
tator would no longer think of Alcinaor 
Armida. 

I have already disclaimed all knowledge 
oi architecture as ^ science, and have pro- 
fp$sed mjy intention of treating of it chiefly 
as connected >yith scenery: after what X 
have said ofV^nbrughjit is highly necessary 
tp renew that declaration . Few persons, I . 
Ijelieye, have in any artbepn guilty of more 
faults, though few, likewise, hav^ produced 
more striking effects. As an author, and an 
architect, he boldly set mles at de]^ance, 
and in both those characters^ completely 
disregarded all parity of style; yet, ^lot-' 
withstanding th.ose defects, Blenheim and 
Castle Howard, the Provoked Wife and the 
Relapsp wijl probably be admired, as long 
as thp English nation or language shall con- 
tinue to exist . 
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' An architect who is thus notorious for his 
violation of rules, his neglect of purity and 
elegance, and his licentious mixture of styles 
and ornaments, certainly ought not to be 
held up as a model for imitation: but, on 
the other hand, an artist who, in any art, 
produces new and striking effects, well dcr 
serves to have their causes investigated; for 
he who has produced such eff(gcts (it hardljr 
matters by what means) has attained a great 
end. The study, therefore, not the imita- 
tion of Vanbrugh's architecture, might be 
extremely serviceable to an artist of genius 
and discernment. It is true that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when speaking in. praise of Vaui- 
brugh, has disclaimed any authority on the 
subject of architecture, as a science; but his 
authority as a painter for the ge,nera,l; pic- 
turesque effect of buildings, is indisputable; 
and what such a man admired, ought nqt 
rashly to be despised or neglected. He ex- 
plained upon the principles of his own art, 
what were those of the architect of Bleji- 
heim; and they deserve to be still farther 
discussed. I should think it w:ould \>g aft 
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ixctfient itadf for aii drchite^ to tt^ke 

trt«!Barv6 ^ pnnci^e oF Uglt dtki ^^dWi 
ibe fcfaar^tctef df the arcluiteitii^l fbHH-t 

0n tKe Tddfy ^hil the i^efi^al gtitod(<b# md 
ifktiHy of ifie whole; Ibdt tr^rig rtt the sKtM 
lihie fx> g^vjs more lightnMd laod punlf of 
itjritf ip th9t Wkikii M6# d4;gidd«f &fid edh^ 

jdibH^iBd, ho^ ftr his foiitM H ii^efe^ddry to ^^ 
jc^ce pxintyi ]i^tH^»» g)^ii6et ^nd uiiiiy 
af style, in dmt tH ^J^es^Vd thoae 0fifee« 

ttjb, if he likemsld titid6i^tatld Im^^kptfi 
Buhttitiiie eny ^ Hdil^ ^tli^ mme jttJrHs 
df arChiieiicttimwttil thii^ I bl^ly iinMtititti^ 
ed, ih the itobth of ^l^Ahl^iiii. £^ bifQ dd 
it ^^^ ^ ti^w mi dt^^m^ ^t tft« e>n«f^i<^ 
^dm Wbbdklbclb j aiid »1^ ifl tJtRfeir ¥ie^^ 
^^re th^ pbjMtbi'aM ^ lf^ fi»rt^ df M^h 

"f* ff I uunUon; Blenlieiat singly, it ir, that I bare ha<) 
coiutaat o^iortunities pf examinii^ it^ whldb I, uijackily, 
fiave Sot enjoyed, mik respect Id t6e no )^ ttagi^tit^ 
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ist birildrng \toQld be seen to isost adran^ 
tage. Let hmt again m^ke tl»e same cbanigf^ 
and con)»idet it from other points whenctife 
iAte prci^ectuig parts ^oald b^ hiddeA^ aad 
ocrfy the sumtrnt seen; and I bdieVe hk 
would be coovmeed, that if Blenheim fate 
not th6 purer graced of th£ ftr t^ it hw some^ 
things wbieh^ if there be no possibility ^ 
allying it with those graces^ shoald by Ho 
means be sacrificed to them* 

When I consider the eaiuse whence the 
stFlking effect of fiieifhefkni in all thb mote 
distant viewl^^ fi^Oeeds^ I cannot .but r^ 
fleet with Bttfpiise^on ihb little attention that 
has been paid to the ^umteits of hoofeies ih 
the eoftntry ; eve* of those^ of which etery 
o<^r part is expecMtiVi4y decbrated^ As ia 
mtttiy of ti^m thft dAf}€^enee of expehee w1eis 
po' oh^et^ I ebn only ac(:oiinft for it from 
j^at I mentioMdd befdref^that the brehftw 
^tiire €ff houses in towns^ hfis be€!a too 
indiscrirpinately followed in th^ dtoignt of 
ina&fiioi|s in the country. The ifoafcdn which 
I then sttg^tedy why the formi of the 
summits arb It^s triaterial ill to^Q houses 
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than in those which arc placed in the midst 
of landscapes, was, that in streets and squares 
they are se^i from more confined spaces, 
from fewer points, and from a more uniform 
level • There are situations, however, where 
the summits of mere houses in towns, may 
be very material in th6 general view; as 
when a town happens to be placed on the 
side of a hill, where the ascent is steep, and 
the ground irregular: for, as in such cases 
the houses rise above each other with sud- 
den changes in their level and direction, 
their tops are more distinctly seen, and 
from a greater variety of different points. 
In situations of that kind, vrere an architect 
with a painter's eye, to have the planning 
of the whole, he would have an opportunity 
of producing the richest effects^ by combin- 
ing his art with that of painting; by varying 
the characters of the buildings, and parti- 
cularly of their summits, according to the 
place which they were to occupy. 

Amidst all the interesting circumstances 
at Tivoh, nothing is more striking to a per- 
son, who has been used to consider the dis* 
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position and grouping of objects, than the 
manner in which the general outline of the 
town appears to yield and vary according 
to the shape of its foundation; with now 
and then a counter-acting line, that gives a 
zest and spirit to the composition* Not a 
projecting rock or knoll, no *\coigne of 
vantage- but is occupied: the buildings 
advancing, or retiring from the eye, accord- 
ing to the nature of their situation; while 
the happy mixture of trees completes the 
whole. Much of this is probably owing to 
lucky accident, as well as to judicious de- 
«ign; but what if Mr. Brown, or any of his 
followers, had been employed to lay out 
such a town according to their conceptions^ 
of scenery ! what gunpowder-plots should 
we have had, as at Powis Castle,* not to 
procure, but to get rid of the effects of ac* 
cident, and to reduce the whole to their 
system of monotony ! As I recollect my ad^ 
miration of the circumstances I have just 
pientioned at Tivoli, so I remember my 

^ Letter to Mr. l^eptom 
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disappotnlfiieat thefiM tiitie I ftpptOttihed 
Bath^ tlot^h»la6dit}g ih6 il«ftt>tjr df eh(f 
dtdhe trith Which i« ii Builtj bfld 0f ditoAy &( 
the {)affts oii a ntefVsr viefti^. WbdiSyef cbft- 
iiiders what aVe the fo}lii« df tbd ^mtditdy 
ho\^ little the bdilding^ Ate inoM to yield m 
the groni<d, attid hmr feitr if(^ «fe fift^^d 
t^ith therti, will acdftfutit fot my dis^ppittlft^ 
metit, and probably kim^ttC the 6ttttfiift d# 
H. 

When a Unrh bmk neiarty dii tevel ^ftfld, 
i« viewed M a dis^nce^ «i)6? ^t»fiii^its 4>f^€ 
hM^ii «te of aiuc^h U^ eons^H^uedce ; foi* 
tttey tbetk eitti^r disitppeetr totttfly, of ate $0 
hlehd^ with each othef that their titsp^ 
Wft ii6urt6\f di^^rtgoi^hed. But otoserf@ 
ttMt those hnildiffigs^ whieh m6 ims&t to 
have tilie pfincipa) 4tlbtt in th^ g6dei«d 
T$i^ of A ioWHr li^e vai1«d ttod fadovired ; 
ttbserv*6 what ate tte olsjeatft ^hsch' tUeb 
strike ovit e!ye» eith^ in Mai dti^ or in 
Ihidsd wi(fti which the fertile ilitiagioaAidcE of 
pikiVeti ha» enriched tkdr labdaoo^ear; 
towers, domes, columns, open arches, clus- . 
ters of pillars with all theiv finished orna- 
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^ Wi> ofim vi^w ^fa ill f^Ji^y^ fHi^ as 



-Some renowned metropolis^ 



What ft differfiRt/aspect would § city pre- 
sent, in which all the buildings were neatly 
of the s^me height^ ajid rppfs an4 chimnja$ 
the most conspicuous object? } such, how-r 
ever, is the appearapce of a numbef of e:^^ 
p^qsiye Jbiouses ip t]^e country. Yet, in pay 
opinion, a ppansion with its offices, as bgiji^ 
a giass^of b\j^il4ip^ in$lyepe])deut of allpthers^ 
thf! highest parts pf which are not eclipse^ 
by thp superior height and paagnitude of 
oUjer ecjifices^ byt age oppspicftous fj-pm ^11 
pjirt?,Jbas very Jitjj^ rela.tip^^ ip it? general 
chi^iftct^ir to § hpti^p jn a city ; it should 
rsytb^ feg ppasideised ]» point pf ,effwt, and 
vhf ri Vriewed at ^(me disjiiijucq, as a whole 
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city under the same circumstances ; in 
which, though the summits of the general 
mass of hbuses are neglected, those of the 
highest, and consequently the most conspi- 
cuous buildings, have always a full share of 
the architect's attention* 

In walking about Blenheim, I have been 
repeatedly struck with the excellence of the 
principle displayed by Vanbrugh in all that 
regards the summit, whatever gbjections 
may be made to jnany of the parts in detail. 
Wherever the smallest portion of it was to 
be seen, and from whatever quarter, whe- 
ther between, or above trees, the grandeur, 
richness, and variety of it never failed to 
make a strong impression, and to suggest 
to me how insipid a bit of slated roof and a 
dejtached chimney, would have been in the 
same view. It certainly appears to be the 
most obvious of all reflections, that as the 
highest part of an object is the most seen, 
in air the more distant views, the form 
of it, where such views often present them- 
selves, should be carefully studied ; but 
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look at our houses, and you would sup- 
pose that it had seldom occurred to the 
builders, or that it was considered by them 
as a matter of little consequence. On this 
subject we have received an important les- 
son from one, whom Swift has represented 
as an architect, not only without lecture 
but without thought.* 

Vanbrugh's aim in decorating the sum* 
mit of Blenheim, was to produce richness 
and variety, and still to preserve the idea 
of massiveness ; and where an artist of ge- 
nius has anypoint strongly in view, and pur- 
sues it with enthusiasm, he will generally 
go beyond the mark: what he does produce, 
however, will not have that worst of faults, 
insipidity. The enthusiasm of Michael An- 
gelo] which so often produced the grand- 
est and most striking attitudes, at other 
times^led him to twist the human figure in- 
to such singular and capricioujs forms, as 
border on caricatura : and in the same 
manner Vanbrugh, by pursuing his favourite 

* Van's genius^ without thought or lecture^ 
h hugely turned to architecture. 
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id&i»t jmf ^9»e m^e §Q!m of )t|ie pwPs, 
espeoifiDy in ihe ^xmntit, fmr9 bvc^ii ^ 
ai0Ke iaa9s»%'« tb^ga wt* nefifisioffy im the 
puipoee heinteoioM : but has defecjjt sliQaUl 
be conecie4* ^^ ikoae of MiuhaiA Ao^q, 
by a Bdpbfid ia archjiliftcter^, 09I; % j> 
Carlo }/iaf9ii~ ; aivd «v(ef» t^^, ^ofm^ t^ 
style would be purer, £iqd a^liO^»tj^j in^ 
eji?eJJ«fekTO?gtet lflfe/|on^u»g Of ©Sgipal 
Gb»A94e^r j .9^ of jl]h^t, pqAiaf^, if^ej^^f^- 

o^t a§d tp «^re^t)^ t^ ge«eia^ #e(?^ 
'9^«ft\^? gr^te^ 4i^ul^* 55ri^|i a;^* 

arise? fto«» ,^e ^iipfl(^s; jV|^ <;^oy^ 
apt Tfiry giif^cf^^y ^teivAe;d to in poij^ /jjf 
0|i|4(fr9f4 ioijW) y^ery materi^ly a^ecjt Jtj^ 
<^^e pf %U;|;i9ii?^ fto^j Ijhe l^gJi^t IM? tiwe 

^9u,ae w 9 If^rge scjad^ ,pi^t ^ve 9 fli|ij|n?.T 
1^ ^f <jbiiBpi<IP> an^ «« ^d<$r jt^i ^JWWE^r 

^« |Mi^QS«.fQr.^ch they 5«ei»^4e>. they 
must be higher than the general level of the 
summit : if, jt^pr^fpre, v<h.^.t I haj^e said on» 
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tii0: subject of summits be just, the appeaf- 
atip^ and effect of chimnies cannot be a 
in9»tter of indifference. The outline of a 
building must rdepend upon tlie form, pro^ 
porti<w,iand distribution of the principal 
m^ss^t in point of size, chimnies cannot 
€<^Q^:yiEKler that description,, but they may 
IB S(Mi\0 degree, on account of their situa- 
tiptji'; by.m^ans ofwhich they are themi» 
selt^lvery conspicuous, and when viewed at 
SQXS^, distance) haye a great influence pn the 
outUbj3, of wj^al^ver part is immediately 
uttdsr them^t When, for instance, in the 
near view of a hQuSe, you have, admired the 
|X»tk3P with its columns, the rich capitals, 
jtioMdiogs!, and \ cornices, the . balustrade 
tka^t surrounds tliib top, the sta^tues^ urns> 
aad vases with which it is adorned— should 
yoii retire from it ten paces further, and 
then look back, you may, perhaps, see seve* 
ral square unomamented funnels, some^ 
times with eartiien pots upon them, peeping 
over the whole building, mixing them^elVei 
with dW the rich ornaments,, and occupying 
'irhe highest station! ; 
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It cannot be denied, howerer, t!hat there 
h no slight difficulty in the manageificsitdf 
ehimnies in Imikiings of pmre ar^hiceefeiMe. 
With respect to their size, if they be maide 
large enough to become piineipal Dntassefv 
they lose that sort of eongnrity whiiJh de* 
pends on the proportion of any el^t lM>i(s 
use : and if they be grouped togetiief kPtr 
guktriy for the sake of pieEure^ue ^fibet^ 
they ofieiid against the synuMtiy y/fimh i« 
required in Architecture: ycfl, suclf mniifi 
square masses as Mie ^en^mtiy see/pIaoBd 
at neairly equal diatadMCB froni «w^ oIIki^ 
have a poor tineonnected ^ptafcineift^ 

Oi% 'dkese points Kttle 6r iw awiitaii^ 
Ibe gained from pictiu»&^ I do^nol reooHttt^ 
at lefast in those of tibie higher Bchoda^ <<» 
have seen any example of chkanm 6i» 
^bctly nfiade ottty where the building iMtd 
any pretenfoon to archotectuial hmttgr Or 
gfandevr. 

I/ittte mcHid ass^tastce caja be gain«d ii^ 
some of the most approred irrtters on ar« 
chitecture. Palladicv £>r :exdHipte» i^ tMaliy 
filent with regard to thfi form and effect of 
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drimnkes/ on the ottisiderofkouses. i^iiiei. 
however^ though oflesd liigbauthodty, ha¥€i' 
guren defflgna for thiem kb smofar forM^ya^ ikej 
judged i¥t>uH haveiiKwefOf Vftriety-jbeaufey^ 
offfmuAewTytH^ok tbiisemi ebmmon.use; m^h' 
as turrets, obelislisv iiraa^ columils^Vaaes^ && 
There ift al<way& danger m ra&s&ag eoian^ 
iat ts.ideas of td:ilitjr and dongruky^ ami in! 
general to aU such associations ; yet whesi> 
b3rak6ictl7eonfining. yourself to ousriomatfy 
fiism/and sise^ to tW exact limits olRutUHy^ 
andt tof what exclMwelyr eegjstrds the objects 
itsdf^you desti?ay it^union withrtke mftssesi^ 
the decomitions^ and ht|^ fitiahu^ of the^ 
other partfiH^there :!> think the imore^ ftano^w 
tmis pariJAUeoiiigiHuty^ shouid gpiiFO place ta 
owi q£ a^ higbcar and ifiOife imgoitaiiit natf< 

Awmgi Uiet dt^r^nt 9ha>Slss^ that bav.^ 
besn applied tot cbimaie9»itlieFei$ nc^iemone^ 
ifl^nuesihla fixMa ii» strikingi ittcctngxuitjft 
thantthttt ofia cokuii]»;.fortfae^6 aknajiis. 
tekesofifeiiceiWflitfsatarfQ^ 
wed td sBQa|)propriateid;tQ'part^ular {Har-> 
pMo^T ftiidr actuations V kplaceidtifi arsitosH 
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tioft, and applied to a purpose tof a very.op- 
posite nature. Turrets^ we have been used 
tQ see oa the tops of hausje», and never as 
Support's to any ' thing above them ; their 
form is pleasing in itself, and the circum- 
stance of their being hollow is in their 
favour, whereas the usual solidity of'co- 
lunins is against them. Urns and vases, 
as being highly ornamental, seem well 
adapted to finished buildings on a stnaU 
scale;- but in what miahner, and in: what 
easesj the' different methods of imjirbv- 
ing tb« apjpearance of chimnies may be 
slppli<?d, must «be left to the judicious archi- 
tect ; whom' I always suppose to he one 
who adds to the knowledge of his own ^trt'a 
love for thai of painting, and an acquaittt* 
ance with its principles. Such an artist^ I 
think, would be of opinion; that one of the 
first points in'a buildiilg is the general out- 
line; and tliaiin country houses the outliioe' 
of the siimmit is not ^ the least principat: 
tftat' whatever willesseiitially improve that 
dutlme, can hurdly be puirchased by too 
gl^eaffe •a sacrifice ; arid' that whatever tends. 
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to deFarm arid disgrace it, cannot be too 
carefully avoided. 

As the great defect of chimnies in gene- 
ral, is that of being meagre and detached, 
every method of correcting that defect by 
means of pleasing, yet not incongruous 
forms, deserves the attention of ah architect. 
I have sometimes seen in Italian architecture 
chimnies connected together by arches ; and 
in many of the old mansions of Gothic and of 
ttiixed architecture, two or three chimnies 
are joined together in one cluster, with open- 
ings between them, but connected at top t 
sometimes they are on the same line; at 
other times turned to different points ; fre- 
quently tliey are embellished with rich cor- 
nices, with spiral ribs, and other decora- 
tions. These old clustering chimnies, in 
addition to their other merits, have that of 
not assuming any other character; and al- 
though the same style will not suit the purer 
character of Grecian architecture, yet many 
of the circumstances on which the pictu- 
resque effect of such chimnies depends, are 
not unworthy of nptice ; from their union 
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they {jresent a large maB$« HMhich,lKwrcy0r, 
is lightened by means of the qpeaiQSs ; «U3i4 
is often varied, by the parts of which it i« 
composed being turned to different aspects; 
they ^re likewise well connected, .^d 9<re 
formed intogroups; they have ^grcatplay of 
light and shadow ; And their enrichments 
accord with thedecQraie4 »tyle of the iq^iiti 
]b)uildiAg, Vaai^gh hw madsjgceat .n»e 
pf those circumstftw§8 at IRleoheUn, \m he 
Jias indulged himself in bis favou^ije pro. 
pe^sity to tbp top of bw beoti ^nd* ^a^ itis 
pbparved by an -^mmit writer on archie* 
ture, has converted his chimpies .into cas* 
ilf9s, He cef taualy had something gigantijo 
in his tur^ qf mind, and loved to pile Pelioa 
iipon Qssa; his castlerlike cbiomifs apypear 
too vaptaadponderoiisevfn for his building; 
\miJxi th^ distPUt vaev^s, wbene -thei^^ wiint 
pf oqngn^ity is jaot apparf^t, th^ have 9 
;^ery .rich and gr^nd efiect, The perfectlosi 
pf the ^rt, is to ;gi!v^ ^^rsMuienr vtt4 ^ept, 
.without heav4n<p^ypr licentiousness of s^^Ie; 
J)»t if J weie^bUjf4>tQ determine be^tweea 
insipid <x)pgv«it7;, af*4 .inw^^t^ ^imk 
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produces grand^nd striking effects,! should- 
fM>t heskate in preferring the latter. 

All that the architect can dctfiitodisguisei. 
if he cannot new inodel the forms of his 
chiimiies; thejmust exist, and must occupy 
a conspicuous sitation : painters indeed, m 
rejpresepting any splendid edifices, usijially 
take the liberty of omitting them altog^« 
ther ; a l^Mirty which in soine rejects wq 
may regret their baying taken, 9a if they 
had thought tfaemselvies obliged to mako 
out the form distinotly^they probably would 
Kare ocMittdved t<p make it^ harnioni;3:e with 
^ yest otf the structare, and would have 
atforded very useful himts to the af cbitect* 
Bat thoogh on that particular point we; can 
gain Uttb or nothing irom pictures^yet for 
the ge^ieral forfias and outhnes of suoh 
mits, and for that degcee of enrichnaent 
and diversvfiy in them which ^uccords 
wi4li purity and elegance, we must hay« 
recouiFse to the works of the great Ita^ 
li»i masters, as well m for ^e enchants 
Ing ^ects of ^oM ^ummits^ whea mixed 
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with t:ees and scenery : such effects are 
likewise displayed in many of the magnifi- 
cent villas in Italy, and in other countries 
where our taste for laying every thing open 
has not prevailed. Those who have no 
opportunity of examining the, real build* 
ings, may yet, from the numerous repr^ssen- 
tations of them, and from the various archi- 
tectural inventions and combinations dis^ 
played in the works of painters, find exam- 
ples of a number of different gradatiqns, 
from the mostsplendid and varied summits^ 
to the flat roof %vith the plain uiw^dpraed 
parapet : all of them have their distinct 
characters of grandeur, of variety, bS' High- 
ness, of elegance, or of simplicity ; fix3m 
which the judicious architect, and the ju-^ 
dicious painter, will select what suits thq, 
idea they mean to impress. 

I have mentioned the flat roof with the 
$impleparapet,as between that, and tbe.ter^ 
race walk under the same circumstances, 
thereisaverycloseaffinity ; both of them ad- 
mittingofenrichjnent&aiidvari^tions^nearljr 
<n Xhe same style, The s'^me comparisonji 
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also, which has been drawn between the rais- 
ed terrace with its parapet, and a gravel 
walk with the ground sloping from it, 
laay, with equal propriety, be made be- 
tween the flat summit of a house, whether 
plain or decorated, and the sloping roof.* 
The summit of a house may, indeed, from 
many points, be. considered as an elevated 
architectural fore-ground, where objepts, 
though distant from the ej^e, are strongly 
marked ftpm their situation and qharacter; 
and the same causes which produce gran* 
deur and variety in the terrace below the 
eye, %v ill produce them above it; but the 
resemblance *ill be more apparent, if we 
suppose the spectator to be on a height, so 
•that the summit really becomes a fore-ground 
below the eye to. the more distant objects* 
4¥hatev;er is sloping, has, generally speak- 
ij6g,;less of grandeiir, thai): what is abrupt 
or perpendicular ; what has a thin edge^ 
than what is broad and projecting ; what 
i» slight and fragile, than what is strong and 
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masshre ; and ihie edge of the sloping voof^ 
and diat of the gravel walk^ are also alik^ 
iocapaUe of receiriaig deooratioas* 

Mr. Burke^ who has given us his idea9 of 
what constitutes the grand in buildings^I^M 
not enteted into particulars wit^ respect ta 
the beautiful in objects of that class; but bais^ 
left us to collect its causes, as well as its dis» 
ttnctionfrom the sublime in similar objects^ 
ffom the general tenor of his Essay. The 
principles which he has there laid down 
are so just, and are so happiij explained 
and enforced, that the j may readily be ap* 
plied to buildings, ^ to all othor obfects ; 
though With certain exceptions and modi- 
^aiiotis, which arise from the naiture of 
architecture. These dbiefly regard waving 
|ines» the beapty of which was ^o enth«si«- 
ustically admired^ and so ingem^asly set 
fdft^ Iby Hogatth f and since mope fy^ 
considered and illustrated by Mr. 3ai^e. 

* Hogarth bad a most entlifisiastic admiration of iwliat lie 
mffied^lfaeliiie of beauty^ and eitfaiisiasniiilwqpR legate ite 
verge of ridicule, and seldom keeps totdly within it. M j 
fi^er was very iQ«cbao|iiMiQd<YiMliHB>^ I remember 
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Europe, wiere fixtreroely ioud of wayi«g 
lines.: Ii^ecolIeGt daaan^ puiolie edifices aA 
Eome and M Najplos in that style, the iaJfie 
taste of nrhich stFnok me at the tboe;; for H 
is obvious that Hie first principfe in i^I 8f«- 
chitecture, irhateyer its style, mn^t be tiaft 
appearance, as m^ell aK the s«ality of )ficnip 
ness and stability ; and whati^er gives am 
idea of a false or uncertain bearing, cositin.^ 
diets that fiipst principle^ On that acooant, 
twisted oolinnns have very jnsdy been ob^ 
jected to : and though some of the gteMtaA 
masters, and not otily iihose srliose sfcyfeiof 
painting has been distinguished as i(2ie er- 
lianienital style, l»nt even the pamitear&Qf ihe 

his tetlinjg me^ that one day Hogarth^ talking to iiim vitfi 
gciBHt earnestness on his f^ourke sutjeoty Mserted^ Aat «o 
fua thoroiigHfy {lOMsisfid wi^ ^ irue icbt fof A? Im ff 
bwj^, HQsM dQ ^rtimfia an .uo^eebl jnaupoctr ; ^'i 
^' piyself/ ^dded he, *' from «iyjperfect koowledge of it^ 
^^ should not hesitate in i^hat manner I dhoald present «ny 
^ thing tolhe^reate^jt meiNiKli/' "Ba h9i>jpeoed,''i«id 

^^ 4»£(HA¥is)jrdwJluiBap4, 
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Roman school have introduced them into 
their pictures, yet they have rarely been 
employed in the more massy parts 1 of real 
buildings. But on the other hand, where 
the principle I mentioned ^^is not affected, 
waving lines of evety varied and playful 
form hare constantly been made use of, 
and constitute the chief beauty of some of 
the most ornamental and highly finished 
parts. - 

^ Natural objects are chiefly made up of 
different gradations of waving lines ; and 
straight lines being rare,and proceeding more 
frequently from design than from accident, 
have in them an unnatural, or at least an 
artificial appearance. . The reverse is true 
with respect tp architecture : straight lines 
belong to its very essence; and any attempt 
to avoid them, must in general appear un* 
natural, or affected : Itscurves also are regu^ 
lar and uniform; and those waving hnes, and 
their easy, but perpetually varying devia^ 
tidns which give such a charm to other ob- 
jects, must chiefly be confined to the less 
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esftential parts. All this indeied has-been 
so generally mid^^tbod and followed in 
practice, that I should hot have dwelt upon 
it even so long as I have, but for the sake 
of pointing out the reason, why one princi- 
pilcause of the beautiful c&,nnot take place 
in the general forms of buildings ; and 
trhy an^es, which certainly are not beauti- 
ful separately considered, must perpetually 
occur. Still, however, among the more es- 
sential parts of architecture, those are the 
most beautiful, which either form an easy 
cuiVe, or, from their round and polished 
surfkce insensibly steal from the eye, and 
thereby approach most nearly * to the effect 
of the waving' lines ; such as columns, 
arches, domes, &c. 

No building is more generally admired 
for its beauty, than what is usually called 
the temple* of the Sybil at Tivoli : let us 
consider then how far it possesses the qua- 
lities of beauty as they are recapitulated by' 
Mr. Burke for the purpose of compar i ng them 
with those of the subliine'. "In this comparison. 
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OQotjRast. Voj sabtimeobjaetS'areva&t inthek 

doaU : beauty should b€!sBK)Qt&aiKi polishr 
ed; tba gr^at, ruggpd apd. negligieuat: be:^1|f: 
abauld slum ti^ ri^t ]&Qie» yet deviate^firom. 
it iuseniobly ; the great,, ia imaivy ustaoce^* 
Ioves^tI]e rigkt Im^, aod whea it de^t^iates^ 
often, xoake^ a .iftnoog deviation : beauty^ 
should be li^ and deUcate; the great ought 
tDi ba solid» aoid even^ uiassive;^' Th^e q^a* 
lilies^ ia statmg.whiciv it appesx's. irom the 
geopw^l tepoi: of Mr. Burke's inquiry that 
be bad chiefly uatwral ply/eots ia view, are 
perhaps, less^ applicable to bui|diug^ than ta 
any other artificial objects; I believev how- 
ever, that the temple I have just mentioned 
has as many of the qualities ascribed Uy 
beauty, as the particular principles of archie 
tecture vUl allow. It is comparatively snialli 
that isj compared with the greater number 
of ancient temples, especially with those, 
which have any pretensions to grandeur. It 
IS circular, and therefore shuns the right line^ 
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and steak iaiseiisMfr ic(uaik0 eye^aiMi mnst 
of ccvuse be less aongulaar t^tatsbsqaarebiiildp 
mgr the most tisiial' foma^cf ancient templisft 
Thep being 6um)<;ni«b0d[ by cdunm^ in the 
same oif cuter ditcctkin^iand detached ftom 
i^ warn body, ib hw h rmiafkable af^>ear« 
ance ki Ys^w&ty aitinras and delicacy ^ as 
oppdstdi to what is wsiod, imisa3r, attd eo»w 
psict. Afi Ities&qualitiftS'and ciccumstaiices 
of bmwt^boflre stiii an efiect ontheeyer 
.aM» ia ii(s^presait miMilailed stMie ; bu^tiM 
beaaty of tint and siw^Kref wirald n<mr bs 
lost bad it been built ifitb stone of the fiaest 
cidoura»d grait^andhadi^e wbc^been 
as bigfaly fiftisbed as many' aiMiient temples 
•f a much ki^er siae were finished. It was 
btidt indeed,as I ha^« foariit fro^ an autho* 
rity I caiii]i0t doubts of a pongb and dingy 
stone' of ^e eountry, wbicb I nrky venture 
tO'say must have ariscoi^ ftovot motive? of 
conifenience and economy, not of choice: 
Ibri atn^very sxae liiaA no person whoin^ 
tenikd to buiB s»eh a tettpk, and had a 
qfliarpy of light free^stmiC) and aitether of 
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tough dingy stooQ at equal distances^ would 
4:hoose the lattel for beauty, Avhatever he 
might do for the sake of exact imitation^ 
In^speakiiigof.the beiuty of this tetqple I 
of 4l)urs^ have jsupposed it to b6 in. its pen- 
feet ^tate^. and every thing to hive carresh 
ponded with the beauty of its gferifcral form* 
It» actual state.' suggests, maby rejSections 
on the effect of partial ruin and decay ; I 
shall^ .however^ only add for the}. present^ 
ibat 8?; a further proof of its be^ty, iCIaud^ 
iuis, repeated it much taofejfrBquently in 
})iaJiaEid?Q?kpes th^(»j8WiyJbA§rfeUiWi«gv 
ji/With^^gard tjio the heataj^.atwiegifrom 
pmoothness in the surfjuqe, and .softlie^ in 
tlie colour of buildings, I cannot iforbedx 
jnentioning a picture which I ha,ve; cited in 
isopae measure oui tlie ^me aecouivt in afott 
men part ; I mean the seaport of ; Claude 
that did belong to Mf* Lpck. I dq so.ber 
cause it is npt.pnly one of the beat painteel 
picture^ of that studiotis observer of what ia 
beauti^J: in art and in nature^ but abo one 
ef tlie best :presery^.:,^4ud .consequently. 
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the cokmm remaift nearfy irt ih^it oii^nal 
purity « Thiform^ of the bwldiag* m Aal 
ptetttre^ though gredtly to be itdtnired foi? 
a m^xtiire of beaiity and grandeur^ ai'e iaot 
whdt I ^m now bpeakiogrof, bttt the effec* 
of tbeit ^mbothne^S) am^ of tb^ teadernestf 
of their hue; arid this doft tendet hue is par-* 
tieularlyap^reut )h tibeinorb dbtaQt btiild^ 
ing, to. which the eool mornihg vftpour^ so 
wofideffttllj expressed by the paintef , adds^ 
a &ttU gBesbt&B sofltoesB. I could %vishr that 
any pdtson iv'ko' weUreeoUeCt&s^ or oau agmi 
^leamine the pictili?ei wouild reflect , oh the 
peciAiar beauty (ia Its, i9rkrii<gtec^t sense) which 
ssnBCs fi&m the ev^ strlace^ andi siker pu« 
rity of tiilt m that :^rthe^t buildings froiR 
the $dft haze 6f the aftfrio^pbeve) aad th^ 
attidi ptr$pe<iti\!e pfodvbed by thavMuoBof 
thasi^ circumstaoeesy which) withouti any 
Mbq iadistfikctnes^ j^ vm^^^ism^y (^ outf- 
line^ make the arehi4«ettif6 nefeirs from^ th^ 
eye :s»a4 melt kfto^^e cUAtatx^e. When tbie 
iiniioifv.aiid; the character it gives tO:the pi^* 
ture, have iftade their full ittj^iiessiionbt 1^ 
lwn< imagine ^m- alteration to lake^ place ; 
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namely» that in both the buildings the pre^ 
sent surface should be changed, for the ap- 
pearance of a rough dark-coloured stoned. 
I beUeve there can be no doubt, supposing 
the same forms to remain, how much their 
beauty would be diminished, though their 
grandeur might possibly be increased. But 
let him proceed still farther, and take away 
in idea the other circumstances of beauty, 
which in Grecian architecture, are always 
in some degree mixed with those of gran- 
deur; and which may account for that air 
of elegance, which prevails even in the most 
majestic among them. Let all the buildings 
in the picture have bulk and massiveness, 
and so disposed, as to impress the fullest, 
and most awful ideas of those qualities : 
but on the other hand let them be with- 
out lightness and airiness, or any of those 
highly finished ornaments, which give such 
grace to the buildings as they now stand; 
then, if the universal feeling of mankind 
would pronounce, that to deprive objects 
of the qualities which Mr. Burke has as- 
signed to beauty, would make them cease 
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to be beai^tifu], and if the substituting df 
those which he has assigned to the sublime^ 
irould give them that character and no 
other — then the distinction he has made^ is 
founded in truth and nature; 

. This leads me to consider, whether by 
rendering such buildings pictutesque, we 
should not equally destroy their beauty. 
For the purpose of this inquiry, I could 
wish that any person who was desirous of 
attending to the subject, and who had be- 
fore him the print of the sea-pott I have 
been mentioning, Would reflect on acitcum- 
stance which I have not dwelt upon in thfe 
distinction between the beautiful and thfe 
sublime^— that of symmetry* I wish hirfi 
to observe, how the continuity, succession, 
and correspondence of the lipes and parts^ 
make the eye glide easily from one to the 
othen Firsts let him attend to the unbroken 
succession of the columns in the round 
portico, and that of the cornice and thij 
balustrade on the top o^it ; then the sym- 
metry of the two square toweiu in.thftfijT- 
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Uieit building, and the effect of that 9ym^ 
nmtry in their per^p^tivie gradation ; as 
}ikd^vjj»e '^ nil the Iiqi^,. a$ thej go off in 
thesfime dircctKW towards the misty Uori*- 
ion,* AVhen he h»^ gra^taally coiisidered 
and fised in his uaind the whole arrange- 
ujent, co{itieuity» and depmdance of one 
fM^ upQ(i dnother^ let Mm suddenly con- 
eeive Hhe whole bTok^n and disturbed- 
:l(Yh«r« tJip eyp aow. fol|o;irs the winding 
€d1umii9 oi; the portico^ and finds the same 
H«¥! Qonimmd m the cofoioe, and then 
atgnu^ in the Mc^^ti^^ri^ (night see anxin* 
ifOQf^idQtg,^ gfo^p of pillajrs^ with part of the 
^t9,bl9^ti\re and bal wteKs, remaining ;. then 
9f »]a4defi brea^, and theii other m.u^ihkted 

* I am, here speaking of 'aymmetry^ pot merely as an object 
of the undemandifig^ but abo as it affects the sense, by the 
i$ase and feeifity^ witk whkblbe eyo fplloirs eorrespondiBl 
'Vmm. 1%0 «9Q^ ^tJmtH^t oorresjpondtiiec, the greater 
}%\isf^ UciHtj ; mi this seem to. jm tp be one priiicipat 
c^use,of the difference of character, between the GreciaD 
and the Gothic architectures : the syiamef ry of the former 
is obvious — ^that of the Htter. is often concealed b/ dbe^iii- 
^oBcyafiUfUHrto^ , . . 
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|Mrt$, the grouiui being strewed with faflen 
capitals^ fragmcots of ornararnf s,,' aitii 
ifitasses of »Cone. In tb^ i^rther boiMipg tlio 
two towers kntgiiA iiave &lfen in .unrqaaU^r, 
and where the doors and windows had bsen^ 
wide shattered openings might appeal, widi 
bits of mouldings deca^yed aii4 CQnfasdd. I 
am nt>t here jfsupposiiig, what would be tntet 
la:rounabletoffn3r argument, U^t all this tretts 
to be seen in the crude state of sudden miii ; 
I suppose it to be niello^ved by time) and 
adoraed^as usual^by the painter, with many 
ohruin^tsQces of beauty, mixed with what 
xns abrupt and picturesque* No fhan catt 
be more ready to acknowledge the charms 
of buildings in such a state ; yet still I will 
ask, can ike same title suit both st^rfes o£ 
these buildings? can that which was design- 
ed with the most studied attention t6 the 
arrangement and harmony of its parts, to 
the choice and es;e€ution of its (ntiaments^ 
remain equally beautiiisl^ or retain tliesiamd 
character, when alt those circumstances 
which the architect intended as beauties, 
are mutiliated and defaced ? 
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It may be objected, thkt, according to 

what I have said in a former part upon the 

principle of insensible transitions,^ a build* 

ing in ruin, is often more strictly beautiful 

than it was when entire, as the lines must 

then have beeu more dbtinct and hard ; 

for it is clear that the ivy, shrubs and ve-* 

getation, which usually accompany old 

ruins, render their lines more soft and meit-« 

jng into each other. This is an objection 

which ought to be fairly met, and fully an-r 

swered ; for the principle applies uuiver^ 

gaily. But whence does this softness, whence 

do thesis insiensible tra^ositions arise ? from 

vegetation ; and there cannot be any com-. 

parispn between vegetation, and brick or 

stone, in point of softness pf effect. The 

comparison ought to bp made between en-? 

tire buildings, and buildingjs when broken 

and shattered; the other circumstances are 

}iardly less foreign to a building, than the 

foliage pf ^n pverrhanging tree Avhich might 

Jiappen tp grow near it. It is true that there 

^ P^say op Artificial Water, p, } 18. 
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^tt^ vegetable productions in a manner, be* 
liinging to old walls, such as mosses, Sec. 
the tints of which are extremely soft, as well 
as their general appearance ; and, on that 
account, they may seem to have just pre- 
tensions to beauty. But as they announce 
something-of age, decay, and abandonment, 
the mind, from the powerful and extensive 
influence of that principle, called assada- 
Hon ofideas^is unwilling to give them a ti- 
tle, which, as I conceive, implies thefreslir 
ness of youth ; or, at least, a state of high 
and perfect preservation. 

Before I proceed any further on this sub- 
ject, I Will offeta few remarks oil the above^- 
mentioned principle of association. .All.ei- 
ternal objects affect us in two diflferentways; 
by the impression they make pn the senses, 
and by the reflections they suggest tp the 
mind. These two modes, though very dis- 
tinct in their operations, often unite in pro*, 
ducing one effect ; the reflections of the 
mind, either strengthening, weakening, or 
giving a new direction to the impression re- 
ceived by the eye* In a piece of natural 
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scenery, for instanc^^ whether it be cf^n^ 
gd or extensive, ;t vrood, * river, or, a (Jistaut 
view, eyery eyeis wore or Jiegs plwsedi with 
a happy combination of forms, colfturft, 
lights, 4^nd shadows : huU together with 
these, other consideratiojw proco^diog ff om 
the mind only, are often imperceptibly 
blended ; in most of which, utility has a 
prinbipal share* The different qualities 
and uses of trees ; the advantages of a rir 
ver to commejcer to agricukure, or m%nu* 
f^ctures ] the local geography and history 
of an extensive prospeot, are fill consi^ra^ 
tions totally distinct from the lense of^ee-' 
ing, and from the oombinations whioh a^ 
feet it ; yet they have a known, and in 
B^ny cases a veiy strong influence on it« 
pleasuFeSf IVam the force of this associa^ 
tion, plac^ of great celebrity are viewed 
mih pMic^ ^ore delight, than those whid^ 
are little known, though of ^qual, or greateir 
lieautysand, i beli^vie, it would be dittc^alt 
for fi loan of pQfitipal enthusiasm, to judge 
Impartially betwfiei^ a b^^tiA^I s^^ W 
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imne obscure district, and one in the olask 
^ic regions of Greece, 

^ Where not a moantain reani its head unsung.^ 

If this be true of natural scenery in all its 
characters of grand, beautiful, or pictu- 
resque, the case is much stronger with re- 
spect to artificial object?, especially the 
productions of architecture; in considering 
which there is a constant reference to the 
understanding. On that account, the beauty 
of a building considered separately, depends 
on symmetry and design; consequently 
what is foreign to it (as vegetation is) can- 
not supply the place of that appropriate 
beauty, and make it beautiful as a building, 
though by sxich means, an object of a miied 
character with many qualities of beauty, 
jnay be fornied. The ruijis, therefore, in 
Claude*? pictures, having for the most part 
their sudden breaks and abruptnesses di$i- 
guised by vegetation, ajid all the stronger 
marks of violence or decay softened by dj4- 
tance, are* in many instances, beautiful ia 
ppint of outjine considered geftendly as 
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objects, but not as pieces of architecture ; 
they ar^ beautiful as to their general tint, 
and light and shadow, but not in regard to 
symmetry and design, for they are tnutila- 
ted and irregular ; still, however, from the 
reasons I have mentioned, the ruins in 
Claude's pictures, are in perfect unison 
with that select idea of beauty, which he 
sought after. ^ 

But, besides the softness and play of out- 
line that they receive from vegetation, his 
ruins have another claim to the character 
which so prevails in his landscapes. I have 
before observed, that buildings of Grecian 
architecture, even where their prevailing 
character is grandeur, have yet an air of 
elegance mixed with it ; so, likewise, when 
they become picturesque from being in ruin, 
the character of beauty still lingers about 
their forms and their ornaments, however 
disfigured ; a circumstance which very es- 
sentially distinguishes them from the ruins 
of castles, and mere massive buildings. 
This may account for the very few e;Kam- 
ples in Claude's pictures of ruins totally 
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without ornament, iand with their broken 
parts strongly marked . Two instancea^ oc- 
cur to me in the Liber Veritatis ; the first, 
of a shattered castle on a rock, in one of 
the only two sea-storms of his painting ; 
the second, of a singular sort of hovel in the 
Temptations of St. Anthony ; and both 
these exceptions, rnore strongly prove the 
motive of his general choice, and of these 
deviations from it, than if they had not ex- 
isted. Another circumstance is, that he 
rarely painted ruins in the immediate fore- 
ground ; perfect architecture continually : 
which seems to imply, that in his opinion 
what was broken and abrupt, should not, in 
thestyle of scenery which he represented, be 
brought too near the eye, but kept at such 
a distance, that the whole might in a great 
degree be blended together. This leads me to 
another consideration, namely, thiat as al- 
most all the pictures of Claude, represent 
Mornings and Evenings of the mildest kind, 
the lights and shadows are such as take off 
from all harshne;&s, and give to every thing 
^p air of softness and repose ; both of them 
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qualities Tery different from those of the 
pictansquey which detnandB sudden lights, 
and deep shadows. 

It is not a httie remarkable, thst of the 
two moat celdirated of mere Jauddcape 
painters, Caspar^ and Claude; the one who 
painted wild, bndken, picturesque siatoie, 
should have hardly any of tbode buildings 
which are allowed to be most picturesque ; 
and that the other,. whose attention to all 
that is soft, engaging^ and beamttful is td- 
most {^x)Tef btal, shovid eomparativdly t»¥« 
but few ^iufes without intern. As ibeiNe 
two great paint^» knew perfectly ^ eSbeto 
which they intended to prod«eei >pd Ifee 
netos of producing them, it may be U3eh 
ful to ijgiquife, whether they did not pioeecd 
upem principle, in this seeming dfivialiott 
from it. I have remarked in a forma: 
pj»rt^* in the case of two eminent painters 
of figures how much an exclusive attentioa 
to what is strictly beautiful, will lead to- 
wards mQQOtony ; it is not4ass true in laQ4r 

^ Essa^ on the Picturesque, chap. 3, near the end 
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t^iH an4. pn3t have jfelt ;l^t t|j coafiiiing 
hiflwelf chiefly to meraifig a»d e^eniitf 
ligiaft»« be preelrwled hixusQif front ii jeiuwb^ 
of electa, G|f a ^io^uJiar and striking k\Adi 

tioQs iE)f be^tMiy. It was tb^erelbre very ita^ 
tWaJ, thfttr OA/acooiusit of ikis voknjbtfjff 
exciuftiteoi, Ue sbtmW se^ for eifery tmiety 
which wowMi ^fiOGti with su«h cc^i^cK^ptioiMk: 
ftad iiotiHiig:co^ld Amwex bis pwrposie a0 
wellt a$ the) tttifti^ bei 9av arcv^^iMl biia* They 
exhibit great divettiiy of formi, and they 
botb ^v^ aqd cecal ideas of beauty and 
miignifioeace; and he ibuad tbat^ by A^eefv 
ing thma in the second grotund, by mixing 
tb^m with fdiagie)^ and.»ur«f)«^ading tb^i 
with bia atflOoapbiQre and mild light ami 
sbadew^ their pasticu^ ftbri^>tQesd woukji 
vani&by their gemral vuriety oaly peiiiai|i« ; 
Caspar^ the rival and con tem^ipi^y. of 
Claude^ libe him lived at Home ; and bt 
who gave such masterly representations of 
all that is broken in gi;omul^ in branches, 
and fptiage, could not be insensible^ to< simi^ 
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)ar effects ia ruins ; but if I may be allo^red 
to conjecture 'why he did not represent^ 
what seems so congenial to his own cha-^ 
racter, and that of the scenes he painted^ 
I should say, that it was precisely that very 
passion, and strong predilection for similar 
effects in natural objects, which prevented 
him. Examine his pictures and prints with 
that idiea: observehiseTegant,but unbroken 
and unomamented buildings, and see how 
happily and unaffectedly they are contrasted 
with his broken ground and wild thickets, 
and all the play of his foliage. 

One great use of buildings in landscape^ 
which he seems to have felt very strongly^ 
is that of a resting place to the eye, on 
which it may fix and dwell, and find relief 
from the intricacy, the indistinctness, and 
the monotony of mere earth and vegetation. 
On that account, where there is much in* 
tricacy in the forms and dispositions of 
trees, foliage, and ground, should it be con- 
tinued in the buildings also, the eye would 
want a necessary relief. In Claude, there 
is little abruptaesy in the parts, and a ge« 
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B^ral repose is diffused over the whole ; and 
therefore, broken buildings, such as he se- 
lected, form the degree of contrast he had 
occasion for- In Gasper, the general land- 
scape is broken and intricate, but the build- 
ings which he has chosen, give to the eye a 
firm and solid resting place ; and it may be 
observed also, that strait lines aiid angles, 
besides their being necessary to the appear- 
ance of uprightness and stability in build* 
ings, are also of use in detaching them from 
the surrounding objects, and in contrasting 
them with the playful forms of vegetatioij ; 
and, therefore, if buiHings could be made 
to look, and to be equally firm without 
them, the result of the whole w^ould be much 
less pleasing^, 

As buildings in their various styles, are 
confessedly among the most striking orna- 
ments of landscape, it appears almQst in- 
credible that there should he a landscape 
painter, and one of the highest class, who 
seldom painted any buildings whatsoever ; 
yet, I believe, that was the case with Sal va- 
tor Rosa, In his landscapes, fey\f traces 
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<^arc!tttecture appeal*, or even erf. human) 
habitation. He seems to have thought our 
pony efforts, unworthy <rf" being allied with 
th<Me vast piles of stdtie, the savage grany 
deur of which Ins pencil alone has truly 
exhibited ; and that the dens ntid caverns^ 
which they ^ffotd, vnere the proper dwell- 
ing» for the davftge race, wbont he hd:^ 
placed amidst such scenes. But, besides 
these reasons, drawn from the poetry df Ins 
lot, he might have bsid o4liers, moit kscme-' 
ditttely drawn from the art itself, wWch may 
help^ to confirm my ccfnjedturei* with respect 
to Cfaudb arrrd Caspar; It is obvious that 
a«ry buildingoC Gmcian arehife^ture, eitfaet 
entire, or ruined, woukl have been otrt of 
character in such scenes ; cottages, and 
hovds, however picturesque, too mean and^ 
familiaur : ruined castfes- and towers appear 
to be ^ie buildings ' most analo^dusf; but 
tlie same reasons^that possibfyindticed^as- 
par to avoid ruins, would act with dottWt 
force upon S. Rosa. It is, however, very 
certain, that the same touch,, which so pow- 
erfttffy chtiracterized tha solid masse? afl4 
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the broken fragments of rockS) Would ncT 
less forcibly have marked those of ruins i 
and we might expect^ fr'om a general ideaf 
of his style, that they would form a distin- 
guished part of many of his pictures! as 
they do not, and as his rejection of thcim^ 
and alihost of buildings altogfether from his 
landscapes, could not arise from ignorance 
of their forms, or from inability to represent 
them, it must have been foundted upon prin- 
ciple ; and the reasonings and fedings of 
such a tnind as his in all that respects his 
own art, are well worth attending to* 

Having mentioned what seem to me the 
hiost characteristic niarks of the grand, and 

* Thiese remarks nuu^ be confined, to ttids^ pictures 
^^here the landscape is principal^ . and di^ scenery such 
as be usually painted, wild and cpmantic* In the fa. 
xnoiis picture at Lord Townsend*s, there is a column, 
Witb fragments of architectural ornaments; for the subject, 
if it be Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage, required such 
an accompaniments In one or twoof lusetehiiigs^thers ar« 
also bits of architecture introduced with equal propriety j 
and instead of his broken trees, they are accompauied with 
^cypresses* AH these instatice^ ' prove that he did not wprk 
Capriciously^ but on settled principles; 
VOL. II, , S 
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the beautiful im busings ; atd iastymg o& 
fereil «>me Teas<His, wJ^ the itse, «ri^ *b* 
»e|^cit0ftfiosebuiMiugswitkh4M?egeiiCTaBy 
aHowed to be picfcuresqiie^ dbdiiM in mAi^^ 
picturas be socdntrary to wfeat we iiiigUt ^jfrr 
pect Ipom the geaerai styk^ and fropi tbe 
tarn of micd of those who pmnted theitit I 
shall now oifer some remitrks ou the cha^ 
lacter oi the ^icturesq^ie a8 it momo€ le&n 
prevails in ^i£en$nt kinds of biiildi^g* 
viewed und&r diikxenX oifcuBisfcaaces. I 
$hal} also mention tbeibdnts which aichi^ 
tects appear to have taken from iKregnlar 
additions to buildings^ and the adv9i]ttages 
wVich possibijr might resjalt with respect t<> 
^eir art, ^re the plan and form of houses 
so».€!liBMS to^ be^^sided %y the f^fttfiasc^e 
di8p«*ii«tt «^flfceft*(*, Ani&tif fhfe.c^^ 
jfetti^*by which iWj woukl be aCGbnipanie^,^ 
1 !have shewn in an early , past e£a^ fysilt 
USsM^ how tiMoe iilEid decay ^^wimfti a htm*^ 

by what procfess the cliange, is opeiatiid. 
I'hat the character of every building must 
be essentially cfaangiad b^r tdocayi^ is ««Sj||F^ 
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ttjp^pamnii and, likewifie^ diat tlie altenkiicki 
tnust he in proportion m the *origmid dba^ 
racter of design is .obliterated Jby that iaemy i 
a buildi|ig^ how5e(\ret, jdoes notinamediately 
change its odgimal character, but ^rt* W4ith 
it by degcees ; aod seidosa, p.erhap3, loses i* 
entircly* It wiH probably be ftcknowkdgedi^ 
that a beautiful buildJBbg k in i^ tmsk ^bean^ 
tifui BJtate^ when Ifaje cohirmB ^re in every 
part round and amooi^, the ornatnents eii^ 
tine, and l^e ^rhole :dadign of the axti$t in 
eviary part complete. If this be granted, 
1ii€»fr^c»nitbe £3»t iuoinerit :thaA ibe smooth^ 
neBs, liie symmetry, the design <]rf aud&A 
building sufiers any ix^ury, it is manifest 
that Its beaflaUfcy is diereby .Aionaished : andv 
it may he jobsen?ed,/that there is a state gf 
injury and<lecay, in ^hieh >f«ioniy perod/ire 
lEUid lament the diminution of beauty^ 'wiikr . 
out being conscded ibr it by ai^y o^lXU char 
racter* In pixipoilMti las rthe Mjsrg in* 
cnaMS, ki ^Mipontian asidieembcSl^hdneill!? 
daat i)ekB)Lglo amhitecttne, tim(psAi9ki>f it» 
«d1oo9is, ibe ia^bl^dkmhtd e^Ctttioa f^Ms 
ctfiitaisqtoAiip g RhH j(|» «ni8;ftn4iitfttw« 

s a • ' 
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are changed for wliat may be called the em- 
bellishments of ruins, for incrustations and 
weather stains, and for the various plants 
that spring from, or climb over the walls — 
the character of the picturesque prevails 
over that of the beautiful ; and atiength, 
perhaps, all smoothness, all symmetry, all 
trace of design are totally gone. But there 
may still remain an object which attracts 
notice. Has it then no character when that 
of beauty is departed ? is it ugly ? is it in- 
sipid ? is it merely curious ? Ask the pain- 
ter, or the picturesque traveller; they never 
abandon a ruin to the mere antiquary, till 
none but an antiquary would observe it. 
Whatever then has strong attractions as a 
visible object, must have a character ; and 
that which has strong attractions for the 
painter, and yet is neither grand nor beau- 
tiful, is justly called picturesque; 

-Take again a building, the sole character 
of which is grandeur. On that, the changes 
are less sensible than oh the delicate quali- 
ties of beauty ; but when the walls begin jU> 
loie their :firHmess9 and in parts to totter ; 
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when large cracks and breaches appear, that 
specio^ of architectural grandeur, which is 
derived from one of its greatest sources- 
solidity^ is diminished in proportion. It is 
long, however, before the picturesque pre*, 
vails over that original grandeur: from the 
first approaches of decay, they are indeed 
in some degree mi^^ed and combiried with 
each other ; but the ruins of Agrigentuiti 
andSi^linus will testify, that though beauty 
in buildings may be destroyed by time and 
decay, grandeur resists their power; and 
by a singular agreement, these most solid 
bodies, resemble what Milton says of imma^ 
terial, substance,, and - 

Cannot but by aonibilatiug die. 

The chaste and noble «tyle of Grecian 
architecture, does not admit of a number of 
sudden br^ks and variations of form j or of 
enrichments over a large part of the surface; 
it therefore never displays a marked pictu- 
resque character, till in rui6. But Gothic 
buildings are full of breaks and divisions, and 
the parts highly and profusely enriched : 
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the correspondence between the psrts beiiig 
also mncb teds obvious than m Greciaa fU> 
chitecture,^ the whole has ofte» an aippa« 
reht ivregtihrityi and ftom tkitse .di-cttm< 
^tSBttcei mAny Gotfaio ^tmctwfes, eten kt 
theif eittite an4. peifeot «tate« display a 
9iftr](ed ^ictur^(}ue chai^cter. That cha^ 
radter, however, cannot but be enc^e^ked 
. hy decay : abruptftes^ and iftegulatity are 
two of it» principal tout'ceti, and codse* 
^ucntly eTCTj building must be more pie*« 
turesque in a ruipousstJEkte, tbfin if was when 
entire ; |br, in {t pcrfeet habttable btfHdin^^ 
howeret abruptty and irregufeirly the lirie^ 
of tjie wills 3nd roofs may cros* each otfc#, 
yet each break which dec^y occajions in 
them, at once encreases both thejr irregui! 
Entity and their abruptness, 

Of all rtiips, those of the ancient Gteek 
^nd Roman buildings are op many accounts 
'the most interesting : in no other buildings 
are the m&t qu?tHties of gratrdeut ?ind 
be&uty so happily united; and tothfit waipn 
is adi^ed the prejudice ih f?irour of their 
liigh antiquity, tmd of thek Mng <!>« p^' 
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ductions of two peQ{de;.i>e»Qwiiked&»r ever/ 
art and acean^pUsbment, tttai ^an raise QS 
adorn oaut nsAur^ . . 

te u» :«tHl ;}iai[Or§ interesting, ftye t|>e fu^I^ 
pf «)>Nys find cai^tles. I Ij^ve ^ai^fi^ 
tbem together, tfe^g^» nql^iiqg <?ap be ^aaorf 
•fcron^y coAtr^sted tN» ^hei^jtwo c^fivacr 
|»r», Titf sbb^y , Wilt ipi ^^Rie: a^qu^&terftd 
spot, g,iid .8H?r9!i^)4@d by ^9Qdp,.a^|iott^(3p 
iv^giQW ca)m m^ j^eciifitjr, J^ s^ocjtity, 
even in those pfnt^ tim^i of trutfewieftfie, bu| , 
liJceiv^e of ftupfirstiti9l^i w»^ thpugilt a ^)^^ 
cient^ftfeguard; APd it^ stn^f^Utre* tii^vgli 
scdid a«4 «w«i8f ive, $eei^ de»^i«4 foP QTOftr 
ment^QOt for diefence, AU Ibea^ii^^tP §fld 
dkiadbued decoiiaJbtonit of it« mttoidetiii^^ pif>r 
naoles, the openf tro^ist ilm. high;3iwi spftCiou^ 
windows divided into ismaH 6(H»p^m^f()t9 
by th^ li^teaA pairtitioiis, and eni4«b«!(l wil^i 
aB the r^enjent^qf (Jpthjc scBlpitHm, Wfr? 
ilk-ax^plbed |q 4^y hpstjle ^t^lo^. , ^ 

Ii) Hm cft^tle, ^v^y tUing j^o^laifos ^»- 
pi^iouf) defiance } t^p sec^^^ of strength 
^nd j^c^^ot^QQ. A co0)m§^^4p& or ^t^^m 
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ununcomtnanded 'Situation; hi^ solid walls 
and towers ; the draiw-bridge, tlie portcullis ; 
few apertures, and those small ; no breaks 
nor projections that would interfere with 
streiigth and solidity, -The ruins of these 
bnce magnificent edificies, are the pride and 
boast of this island : we may well be proud 
of them; not-raerely in k picturesque point 
of view ; we may glory that the l^bodes of 
tyranny* and^ superstition arc in min. 

In the third degree are old nmnsion-houses 
in thdir various styles: few, however, of 
those which have been long uninhabited, 
Jiave stood thesboek of time like castlesand 
abbeys; not having been protected like 
^hem, either by tbfeir own solidity, or by the 
religious veneration of mankinds Butsome 
of theiie old mansidn^,: that are only in a 
state of aeglect, not of ruinous decay, acv 
comp&nied by theirwalled teiraces, by their 
sumpaer-houses coveredwith ivy, and mixed 
with wild vegetation, have the most pic- 
turesque effect. Where any of them are 
sufficiently preserved to be capable of being 
repaired, and are intended to be made ha* 
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hitable, too much caution cannot be Used 
in clearing awhy those disguises and intri-- 
cacies, which the hand of time has sfowly 
created, lest with those accompaniments, 
their ancient and venerable character should 
be destroyed. 

Last of all are theditferent cottages, mills, 
outhouses, and hovels ; many of which* are 
in their entire state extremely picturesque, 
and almost all become so in decay. 

The most picturesque hahiiahh buildings^ 
are old castles which were originally form- 
ed for defence as well as habitation : they 
in general consist of towers of diffeirent 
heights, and of various outworks and prof 
jections ; particularly where the abruptness 
and irrregularity of the ground, hais in a 
manner forced the architect to adopt tlie 
same irregularity in the shapes and heights 
of his building. It is not improbable that 
many of those old castles oive the extreme 
pioturesqueness of their appearance, to their 
having been built at diiferent times, just as 
occasion required; for by those meatis,as we 
yffM know, ft number of common houses 
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become picturesque^ the separate parts of 
which hare nothing of that character. Why 
are they so ? Because they are built of ya-t 
rious heights* in various directions, and be^ 
cause' those variations are sudden and irre4 
gulan Ar^'hitects, like painters, (or to speak 
more justly, like men of genius and obser- 
vation in every art,) have in many cases^ 
taken advantage of the effects of accident, 
and have converted the njere shifts of men 
yFho Went the netff^t way to work, into 
sources of beauty and decoration. An ir- 
feg<ilar rooni, for insftance, detached fvom 
ttte body of the bouse, with a low covero^ 
passage to it, may have given to architects 
the idea of paviliions, connected with the 
bouse by arcades, or colonnades; but in the 
use which they have made of ^theae acci* 
dents, they have proceeded according tQ 
the genius of their own art. That of paints 
ing admitSf and often delights 19 iir^gula^ 
rity : architecture, though^ like other arts, 
it studies variety, yet it must in geijergi 
consider that variety as subject to symmetry, 
especially in buildings o» ^ large scale, md 
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)»gh!y decomtefd ; :t iymtmitry mi atwajrs 
cisttnt^tiamij cUsf^lajredy but s^ili to be 
traced through ttie whcrk dengii* Is tmns« 
ferrmg somethfng oi the vaiiety and picti^ 
yedquo e^ct of mega]wt baildmgB to re^ 
gulap architecture, the architect proceed^' 
no Ihrther iha& the boildings thexiKetres : 
tmt the politer, firom haviBg ofaserred the 
ftffect of trees among the imegiilar parts of 
iOld house&y Bxay, in his pictures, have been 
induced to add thefm ift correspoadent sito^ 
ations to regular piec^ of architecture, 
ihough lie may not have sees th^nv so pko- 
ed itk reality^ The met^ arehitect would 
not place them there; but it is from the 
joint kboetrs of th& Wo artists,^ that the im- 
prover Must form himself* 

Some of th^ most stnkioig and V^ied 
(DOmpoi&itioni, both in paintmg and in im^ 
jtmre, are those where the move di|srt«iit view 
Js seen betrre^ the stlsms^ and ^cf^ cmd 
under branchiis of large tt^es; afi^i where 
some of those trees^ are very near <^ 
eyt. But wlvere trees are 00 diifKised, a 
)k>u^ >TitH a i%^9r ei^tended fiont could 
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nQt be built, without destroying together 
with many of the trees, the greatest part of 
such well composed pictures. Now, if the 
owner <)f such ia spot, instead of making a . 
regular front and sides, were to insist lipon 
having many of the windows turned to- 
wards those points whiere the objects were 
most happily arranged, the architect would 
be forced into the invention of a number of 
picturesque forms and combinations, which 
otherwise might never have occurred to him; 
and would be obliged to do what so seldom 
has been done — ^accomtaodate his building 
to tlie scenery, not make that give way to 
his building. 

*Ma;ny are the advantages, both in re- 
spect to the outside and the inside, that 
knight result from such a method. In re- 
gard to the first, it is scarcely posisible that 
a building formed on such a plan, and so 
accompanied, should not be an ornament 
to the landscape, from whatever point it 
might be viewed. Then the blank spaces 
that would be left where the aspect sud* 
denly changed (which by the c^dmirers of 
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strict regularity would be thought incurable 
blemishes) might, by means of trees and 
shrubs, or of climbing plants trained about 
wood or stone work, be transformed into 
beauties ; which, at the same time that they 
were interesting in the detail, would very 
essentially contribute to the rich effect of 
the whole. 

I am well convinced, that such a dispo- 
sition of the outside would suggest to an 
artist of genius, no less varied and pictu- 
resque effects within ; and that the ar- 
rangement of the rooms, would oftentimes 
be at least as convenient as in a^more uni- 
form plan. I am, likewise, convinced, that 
a house of that kind would not be admired 
by men of a picturesque taste only ; fpr I 
have had occasion to observe, that men of 
a different turn are often struck with a 
certain appearance of irregularity in the 
distribution of a house, and in the shapes 
of the rooms ; and even to conceive an 
idea of comfort from it. With respect 
to the improvement bf the view, there can 
be no doubt.; and whatever constitutes 
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a good fope^ground tz> the viexr ft^mn thiS 
boi»e,mH,geBend]j speaking^have eqmaij^ 
a good ffibct fpom eitrery other point In* 
finite are iJke trays, evea in an absolve «flat^ 
of Taryii3g by ineaos of trees and {>iaiita^ 
tions, the ehatucters ^ the fore-grcmad, of 
the imddle pian, and 'of the twoMdei^; aa 
likewise of connecting them with e^ick other 
acKl withi the remoter ^islainee in mch a 
manner, tlaot nothing may look bald and va^ 
c»nt, and that the bnildings may Irom most 
points, be eombincd wrtfe other objticts^ 
But wliere a profesecd layer-ont of growids 
has the plaiming xyf^M whole, Iris first point 
is to idisplay the mansion, mid to inakeu 
Jong extent xrf grass m irowt* For that 
purpose lie clears tJie middle part, or leaves 
it quite open, wliile the sidtes arc eitlier 
planted with clumps, w with close planta^ 
tions, wliich, going off in regular sweeps 
from the house, make a formal border round 
lire iawn ; so that the building may be 
viewed from every part of it with Ktttfe 
or no*^ interruption. It seems as if the 
Word of command given by Satan 10 hfe 
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troo^ hKd beeii istofced by IMr. Broim at 
the hall door of each place — 

Van^uard^ to right and left, ibe front unfold.^ 

There k one das» of buildmg» of a vtry 
distinct dn^tracter firaffA aay of those alveadf 
4»eiri3aDed, ^whkh by »o means <desen^es to 
temain imboticed^^lisait of Bridges. In 
wrdry style of softnery tliey aiPe objects of the 
iaaost mteresting kioid : ^orhether we donsiw 
-derthdr great andobviaas icMility, vsxd the 
sltoiftst itatrbsic beao^ty ^ tinek forms ; cnt 
itheir c^xime&ian with tlhie most pleasing 
kxaaes ift m^ture^a&d the charms whichtbey 
mM (to 'WBietj aod 9:ecmie ftom it ita reftcinu 
The«HipIeBt«>nstrQCtaoQ df a stoae bridge; 
tandtiietdbne probably the readiest, is where 
9k)Qag]flbat8teffiestturepiaced mp&n others ixiore 
ithick aad ^massive : sfach l»idges we oftea 
lee i>tea: bvooks kx TiUages, and they ure ad^ 

* However wretched the routine of a professed im^ 
yrovet tbaybe/diere is a sort of coisfort in haviisglbiagi 
'doaebyategttkr practitioner; for as die apoftli^cary iti 

Moliete^ays, '•'Quoi qii*il puisse arriver; on est asMjr^^w 

*tn Aos^sont^toujolirs^ darts Tordre.*' 
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mirably suited to that style and scale of 
scenery. , 

Such a construction seems less adapted 
to bridges of great extent: there is, how- 
ever, an instance of a most stupendous 
bridge in China, . built on that simple 
plan. Three hundred piers are joined to- 
gether vrithout arches, by blocks of black 
marble, each of which is fifty-four feet in 
length, and six feet in breadth and in thick- 
ness : seven of these marble slabs laid paral- 
lel to each other, make the breadth of the 
bridge ; the length of which, exclusive of 
the abutments, must be sixteen thousand 
two hundred feet, that is above three miles 
in length.* When we consider the vast ex- 
pence and difficulty, even under. the rmost 
favourable circumstances, of procuring and 
transporting above two: thousand pieces of 
xnarble of such dimensions, it does not seem 
^improbable, that this bridge was erected 

* This account is taken from Fischer's Architecture. He 
las given a print of the bridge in book 3, plate 14 ; but after 
describing the particulars, has the fotlo\ving reference r 
" Vide Martin Mart, who measured then^ v^ry exACtly.r 
Atki of China, page 124." 
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before alrches were known in China } anc( 
consequently that we owe this surprising 
Work, not to ideas of magnificence, but to 
the ignorance of a principle in buildings 
with^ which every common stone-mason b 
practically acquainted. 

The contrivance of a wooden centre, on 
whichr a circular wall of brick, stone, or aiiy 
hard material might be built, so as to re- 
main self-supported after the removal of 
the original suppprt^ nay itself capable of 
sustaining the greatest weight, implies a 
very advanced state of the arts. Accord- 
ingly it is generally thought, that no exani- 
ple of anarch prior to the Macedonian con- 
quest, can be produced, m the countries 
known to the ancient Greeks and Romans ; 
though buildings of great extent and mag- 
nificence had been executed in them^ long 
before that period. 

This invention 6f arches, is an epoch of 
great moment in architecture. Openings, , 
formed by the most! beautiful curves, were, 
'found to be the firmest of all supports; thes«i 
therefore gave a new character to snaay 

VOL. n. T 
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hfiiildiiigs,b\it to none moife than to bridges ; 
and when afi the circumstances of an arch- 
ed bridge over a- broad and rapid river, from 
the foundation to the last finishing, are con- 
sidered, it may be reckoned among the no- 
blest ejSforts of architecture ; uniting, per- 

' haps, in a bigher d^gyee than any other" 
burlding, beauty, grandeur, utility, and 
real, as A^eil as apparent difficulty of ex- 
ecutidtt. ' / 

The two genefal divisions of architectufe 
in England, the Gi'ecian and the Gothic, 
aCre as strongly marked in bridges as in other 
buildings. In the okl bridges that were bnitf 
in the neighbourhood of castles and abbeys,' 
and probably about the same period, flie 
pointed arches, and the strong projecting, 
buttresses, while they accord with similar 
forms in the edifices, to which those bridges 
were in some measure appendages, gave to 

- them a remarkable appearance of firmness 
and resistance to floods, with a peculiar 
<fepth hhd opposition of light and shadow- 
'fiiis agreement between the principal build- 
ing, wlielhei: a castle, jin abbey, or a ^at 
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mansion, and that of the bridge Whick he^ 
longs, or seems to belong to iti, has not al-^ 
ways been attended to in modern impi-ove* 
ments* Vanbrugh has given to his bridg* 
lit Blenheim^ the same character, which pre^ 
vails in the principal fabric* Mr* Brown> 
on th^ other hand, in the bridge of which 
he was the architect^ has trifed the opposite 
extreme — fhait of making it frotn its plain^ 
iiess, the strongest possible contrast to th6 
whole mass of buildiiigsf* Strll, however; ill 
one point of view, he did nbt neglect unity 
of character J for, as he had banished all 
enrichment from the banks of his river, he 
perhaps thought it right to adapt the style 
of his bridge to that of the water* 

But, although it appears to mfej that any 
bridge at Blenheim required something in 
*its character, mone^aiijalogous to the estab^ 
fished style of architecture at that place^ yet 
i am very far from objecting to plain bridged 
in general ; on the contrary ^ I think it may ^ 
safely be asserted/that of all buildings, aU 
arched stoiie bridge is that whieh will bear 
flie greatest degree of plainness and siixipli- 

f 3! 
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city, without the danger of bddne&s. The 
situation of a bridge most common Ij^ con- 
fers on it such distinction, that it wants no 
X)raaments to mark it,and to detach it froiQ 
i>ther objects : then the arches themselves 
form supli grand and beautiful openings, 
that they require no artificial breaks or em- 
bellishments to disguise oradom them; for 
their natural arrangement, is as simple and 
beautiful as their form : whereas in some 
of the necessary apertures in other buildings, 
such as the windows in houses, there is no- 
thing of intrinsic beauty or grandeur; and in 
their arrangement, the architect is frequently 
embarrassed how to make beauty accord 
vith convenience. 

. Where richness, massiness, depth and 
variety of light and shadow, are the archi- 
tect's j)rincipal aim, bold, varied, and mas- 
sy projections, with ornaments of a cor^ 
respondent character, are the obvious means 
of producing them. But where his aim is 
beauty, and that degree and style of light- 
ness which is consistent with a look of so- 
lidity, there, I believe, such projections. 
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whether plain or ornamented, are highly 
injurious to the proposed effect ; and more 
so in abridge, than in any other building. 
Perhaps no building of equal solidity, has so 
light an appearance as alight stone bridge ; 
and that I imagine is owing to the small 
proportion of Avhat is closed up, compared 
with what is open; to the form of the open- • 
ings; and to the peculiarity of situation, 
from which a bridge seems, as it were, to 
pass from one side of a river to the 
other, with something analogous to mo- 
tion : and this method of considering such 
objects, though it may appear fantastic,, 
will, I believe, lead to very just princi- 
ples. 

Whatever gives the ide^ of easy and 
rapid motion, gives in the same propor- 
tion that of lightness ; and, on the other 
hand, whatever impresses the idea of resis- 
tance to motion, in the same proportion 
also, impresses that of massiveness.* It is 

, ^ All the circumstances of lightness, and of massif eness^ 
together with its resistance to i^otion, are finely opposed to 
each other in Milton s battle of the Angels : 
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true that all solid buildings, thougb iiot^ 
equally immoveable, are in themselves 
equally motionless ; but vyhere tlie syrface 
is even, the eye glides easil}^ alopg it, and 
that ideal motion of the sight, is in some 
degree transferred to t;he object itself: all^ 
easy transdtKms, therefore, . from one ob-, 
ject, or from one part of an object to ?|i^ 
other, which x^onstitute so principal a cause 
of beauty, ^re equally a cause of iigb^eeis ; 
a«d it may be observed, that many of the 
termis used on. such occasionjs, are borrowed 
from those of xnot^on. To apply this to the 
present stubject I naust observe, that where: 
tlje general surface of a bridge is even, aftd 
where tl^e projections and ornaments are 

Lighl as the lightning glimpse thtj ran> they flew* 
f'roni their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
^kuty pluck'difae seated hills with 9U tfacfir load, 
ILocksi vatera, vopds> jand by the shaggy top* 
I7plifting> bo]i;eXhexn in ^eir hands. 

The grandaur ari$i^ from absolute' immobility^ is no len^ 

$nely marked in the same book : 

■ ■ — ^Under his burning wheels 

The steadfast empyrean shook throii^iQiyly^ 
AM. I>ut the thrpne itself q( Q^ 
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.such as give relief to tl^e wliole^ but do ngt 
fcreaikthe qonliniiity of it^ o.utlinee the e^e 
inoves easily and rapidly alon^ from.arch to 
arch, till it reaches * the opposite side : biit 
that ideal motion, with the lightness \vhich 
attends it is gone, wl.enever the eye ii^ stop- 
ped and <:hecked in its progr^ess by jprpjjgct- 
ing payts. Where such projections creajte 
any grand, or picturesque effect, the^y com- 
pensate the want of lightness; and in fp* 
ajity cannot be said to injure, but to change 
the character of the object. ' In other cases 
they nxerely injure it; and of this, in my 
miixdp there cannot be a more glaring exam- 
jpie^ ^han in the columns pf 31acKfriar's 
Bridge, considering them solely on the^prin- 
x;ipl6 which 1 have just been discussing : 
Jt^iifindped it appears to me, that, in gene- 
tbI, cplkimns are ill suited to bridges, as they 
c?ai hardly be naade essential parts of them^ 
and it is an acknowledged maxim, that what 
is ornamental, should, if possible, appear to 
answer some purpose of utility. Where, in- 
5^eed, qmaments are trivial in size and con- 
sequence, tjboHghjjfiautiful m foj;w, sjjcb a^ 
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led'VeSt scrolls, festoons, &c. utility is not 
required ; but to make columns support 
some trifle, manifestly placed upon them as 
an excuse for their introduction, is to de- 
gree a member of such great and obvious 
use, to a ipere gewgaw. 

I know that there are very high autho- 
rities for introducing columns in bridges^ 
9s little more than mere ornaments; and 
that examples may be produced from the 
works both of ancientand modem architects, 
and also in those of some eminent painters : 
but although it may appear greatpresump- 
tion in me to question such authorities, I 
still must think that in a bridge^ columns 
can hardly be disposed and connected to- 
gether in th^ most, advantageous manner i* 
and of all the members of architecture, they 
suffer most from disconnection. Two of 
the npblpst efSgcts of columns, are whiere 
they are grouped together in a bold projec- 
tion, as ift a porticp ; or when, upon that 

■•• 

* Thisr nemark^ fo? ^&rj obvious reasoiui^ 13 not meant ^c^ 
mend tp the npper part of covered-bridges, 
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grand principle of uniformity and succeu?- 
sion, they are arranged on a line in one or 
more rows, as in most of the ancient tem-^ 
pies : but the usual form and construction 
of a bridge, and the difference in the height 
of ite arches, excludes sdch arrangements 
of columns. Those at Bl^ckfiiar's^ from 
their detached unconnected position, and 
from their size being so disproportioned to 
the great mass of the bridge, (a circum^ 
stance of no slight importance) appear to 
be, what they really are,-r-bit5 of uselei^ 
fineryi Indeed, fronpi. every point, they 
proclaim themselves to be merely omamen^ 
tal; and in that, and other respects, they 
put me in mind of. certain human bein^ 
that I have sometimes observed parading in 
more solemn edifices ; for these columns 
appearing to have no business where , they 
are, nor ofBce.to perform, and being more 
decorated th^ the other parts, distract the 
attention and disturb the gi:andeur and so- 
kmnity of the whole maa^. 

The character of a wooden bridge is ^ 
(di0ereot from that of a 9tope ene, as the na** 
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oilier. ]Many of the wooden bridges iiji 
Alpine scenes, with the supports irregularjy 
crossing each other, are universally adnxired 
fpr their wild picturesque character, so well 
»ait^ to that of the scenery : and even 
where wooden bridges are executed ^vitlj 
great^ Qiachatiical »kill on a r/egular plaj^^ 
fitill a grpat dpgi^ee of intricacy, though of 
% lesftpictttceisque kiftd^ must artse fr^m th^ 
necesaary crossing of ihe timbers. Intricacy 
is, therefore, one principal jcharacterislic of 
1|v^oodea bridges, as acridity, and codsg^ 
^piently a certaan degree of maasiness, m 
of stope bridges ; for whatever is solidly . hfMt 
ef any hard matenai, however%ht tibe ge^ 
iteral appefirance, must be massy in jj&fte; 
when ocNnpared. with i^t which is Ibimod 
nfwood only, and w^h^i^ tlie d^erent s^p^ 
ports, (whether upright or slanting) together 
with the pieces whidi bj intei^^sectiiig tye 
tbem together, ate: all visible- Paioteis^ 
therefore, when they have wished fpr^at 
tpecies of intncacy, and for that peculiar 
lighti^ssofappeacance, which ^iriicisfrcuis 
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the comparative lightness of the material, 
»nd the small proportion of what is .solici 
to what is perforated, have made use of 
Vooden bridges only. 
. But there are likewise very singular and 
striking effects, produced by b^ mixture of 
wood a,nd stone, of which painters have 
equally availed themselves* It some.txmes 
happens, where there is a failure ii> one oj 
more arclies of a stone bridge;^ that a tempo* 
rary junctionis made with timber, which, ber 
ing found sufficiently stro^ig, is suffered to. re* 
main . So incongruous a mixture, most cer- 
tainly will net aaoswer the purposes of ^jranr 
deur, or of beauty, but, at Que s«me time^ oo-r 
thing cad be more picturesque: and ifany^ 
additional examples werte WAntiag, tois^w 
the distinction of that character feom tiM' 
two others, nothing could be more con-^ 
yincing than the resuH of such a mixture; 
A remarkable mstausi^ of it I have seen v\ 
prints and drawings of the biid^ at Cha- 
Teuton near Paris, which is a perfect model 
pf variety, intricacy, and picturesque irrer 
gularity. 
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Such a bridge, however, can scarcely be- 
come an object of imitation, though it might 
without impropriety be suffered to remain; 
and the reason of this difference is very ob* 
vious. Indolence, or economy, or a fond* 
ness for what we have long been acquainted 
with, may be admitted as excuses for allow- 
ing any object to. stand in its actual state j 
particularly where from time and accident 
it had acquired a picturesque character; 
but to imitate the incongruous parts which 
had been added from necessity to a well 
connected design, and make a new piece of 
patch- work, — though it might prove that 
the artist had some skill in copying,* would 

* The foHowing anecdote is a curious instance, how a 
tdentfw exact iniitatioii may be misapplied* In the course 
of a very loog passage to China, the Chaplain's cassock had 
been so often patched and mended, that it was necessary 
to have a new one. It was therefore sent to a tailor at 
Canton, that he might make another by it. The Chinese 
are famous for the exactness of their imitations, ^nd this 
tailor g^ve a proof of it in the new cassock ; for he so accu^ 
lately copied every patch and darn of the old one, that, ex- 
cept by the freshness of the ne\\' stuffy it was impossible to 
fell one frotn the other. 
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shew but little taste or intelligence in his^ 
employer. 

There are other mixtures, however, of 
stone and wood; which may suit the im- 
prover no less than the painter, and which 
have generally a pleasing, sometimes a 
, grand effect. These are bridges, where the 
upper part, consisting of strait timbers witli 
little or no intricacy, is supported by square 
massive stonepiers. Of thesebridgesClaud(r 
was particularly fond, and most commonly 
placed tl^em at some distance from the eye, 
where the general plan of that part of the 
picture was nearly on a level : but there is 
one drawing in the Liber Veritatis,* where^ 
with the most striking effect, he has intro- 
duced one of them in the fore*-ground over 
a rocky river, that appears to pass under it 
towards the country below ; in which St. 
Peter's dome is seen at a distance* It is a 
composition well worth studying; for it 
shews; in the most convincing maaiier, the 

♦No. 67. 
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grandeur of massiness and of strait lineiT, 
and also their pwverful effectin throwing off 
the distance. If any one could doubt it, 
let him substitute the most, picturesque Al- 
pine bridge of wood only, with the most va- 
ried intricacy of form, and he would imnie- 
diately feel how much the grandeur of th^^ 
whole scene would be destroyed. 

It is by no means improbable, that Claude^ 
riiay have copied this ^bridge with little^ 
alteration, from one that he had seen; for 
ih constructing bridges over rapid. moun-" 
tainoiis tofrrents, the buildef is often 
obHged to make the pieirs and suppdrTs 
of a much more massive kind, than the ' 
weight of the woodwork recJliireS, arid 
produces an effect of gfandeuf, Vthet6 SeciT- 
rity alone was thought of. At bthef time^ 
ift-6uch situations; the builder is ^rced into 
shigular and pictaresqtie forms arid cdrtibi* 
nations, into a mixture of irregtiJar wood- 
Work and majfonry, with the equally^ irre- 
gular supports furnished by the natural 
irock ; and thus suggests ideas to the painter, 
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Instead of receiving tliem from him, Inhere 
is indeed no class of buildings, aljiong which 
a more marked diversity of character is to 
be found thaii that of bridges ; yet at the 
same time there is none, in which the ap- 
proved^Tegulatr models are so well suited tp 
tarious situations : the splendid mansions 
which we admire in a city, are seldom ia 
character wheA placed in the midst of a 
landscape ; but a bridge which adorns a 
metropolis, does not misbecome a scene of 
mere wood and water. 

Having now takfcii a view of the differ- 
fent characters^ and styles^ of real buildiilgSt 
interspersed) however, with such illustra- 
tions frotti those in pictures as I thought 
might thr^w an occasional light on the sub- 
ject, i will now more ftiUy and distinctly 
consider the use, which both' in history and 
feindscape, some of thfe principal painters 
j6f (ffffferSnt schools and countries have 
ftatfe df buildihgs, from the higheist ^tyle 
of *afehitbcture, to the simplest cbttiage-^ 
from ItKJse which arfe in their- fjft^tst 
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tuxdraoit perfect state, to those which time 
has most defaced and mutilated. 

Many of the first great masters of the 
revived art, Leonardo da Vinci, M. Ange- 
lo», Raphael, G. Romano, and others, were 
architects as well as painters ; and several 
buildings were executed after their designs, 
and under their inspection. But I am now 
considering architecture as it appears in 
pictures, and mixed with other objects; 
and among these great artists Raphael is 
the only one, who has left a number of 
historical compositions in which buildings , 
an^ architecture form so principal a part, as 
may enable us to form a judgment of the 
result of the whole. The general charao* 
ter of his architecture, like that of hi^ 
figures, is a sedate and simple grandeur, 
equally free from superfluous ornament, 
and from strongly marked contrasts : and 
such is that of the painters of the Roman 
and Florentine schools taken in a general 
view, and with the exceptions and modifica* 
tions which in such views must occair* 
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same gd»«ya) mimmi '»^ gay afvci spim* 
did magnificence. $iiM;li dS^ntxsHs&n wilf c^ . 
cewse ittty iw €fa<J*? sul^l »dcbfiii*ig 1S& the 
disposition of the particular master; and I 
tbmk in most itistatices it may fe observed, 
that the style of the building is in unison 
with that of the figjores. . Titian, in -whose 
%un»«ad ^eiD^oA coneeptipi^, there is dS* 
ten a ^impiicfty tiiflktw^^Ti' ia his' t<^6 titom- 
trymen and' contetnporaries, t*aXiI Veronese 
and Tisitoreky j^s the same cK>niparativ^ 
s iaajp tt e i t y kt his aafeUtoetqre^slnlirj bOwtever^ 
it i* of a? fety d*fr««npc casH ftww i!ha« ot 
eit&ef of the sbhdols f hd:i^ tiientfoiied'; 
Tuitoret is less digoifiect in litis pictures- than 
eidMsr TkiaBi wi SsMil ;. andy as f«r as I h/ave 
bo^ «»» o^ffoHniiiiKTf o# eMmniag i%»' th<9 
sa^i^ffi^y be^^aidttfhi^^cfiffetitftiief. 1^6 
painter whose subjects- were seripusi evcf 
jAn^aif tk&- huOMua fi'g^ure so vBmk^sLn64(Dt 

a liberty which cannot well be f^^ift'ilfHt 

VOL. II. u 
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buildings, except in paiiliingan earthquiatke!^ 
a, subject which in all t^pects would have 
suited his capricious invention, and the f%^ 
cility of his execution*. . 
; But of 9II the {>ainters who have flou- 

"^ There is a drawiiig of his, that was in Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's collection^ and is. now in my possession, where the 
subject has enabled him to indulge his ifavourite propensity 
on a builcfing. ' He has represented the dream of a Pope, 
viko 19 lying in a stately bed adorned with a canopy, and 
supported by emblematical figures: his attendajits are sleeps 
iogj in the room, in various and singular attitudes. Oyer the 
door, a Cathedral church seems to be tumbling towards the . 
Pope, while a Monk on his knees, with his hand stretched 
towards the' portico, appears in the act' of auppoirtipg it. 
Itays of light laeoe from the cburcb,'and> iUuminatiog the 
face of the^ipppe, glance upon the (different ornaments of 
the bed, and on the sleeping attendants. Two other figures 
are ait the door, the one lifting np the curtain of it, and dis- 
covering (mrt'of an inner room, in M4iidi is a strong effect 
ef sunshine;-- the othej advanottig^;|nto die bedchaniben 
The whojle composition, in point of singularity and rich*, 
ness of invention, of no less singular effects of light and 
shadow^ of the style and disposition of the om^nietits of 
the bed, the tables, aqd of all the furditore, i^ in4:be highest 
degree charsic;taiitic of that Mifld ai|d capricioiis, but truly 
^rjginal painter. ,. ... 
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rished since the revival of the art, none 
have equalled Paul Veronese^ in the festive 
pomp, and the theatrical splendour and 
magnificence of his buildings. The profusion 
of colutnns, open galleries, ballustrades and 
balconies ; of buildings seen aci^oss and be- 
hind other buildings, with various and sin* 
gularefFects of lineal andaerial perspective, 
admirably accords with the profusion of 
figures with which he has peopled them,' 
with the studied contrasts of their groups* 
'and attitudes, and the richness of the^ 
dresses; and as his subjects were frequently 
festivals and banquets, to these may often 
be added the rich tints and ornaments of 
gold and silver plate, of urns, cups, vases,; 
&c. The immense scale of his pictures, the 
facility with which the whole is conducted^ 
aad the extreme clearness and brilliancy or 
that whole have so captivated his country- 
men, that his Works are more celebrated at 
Veaice,.than even those of his more exalted 
rival, Titian^ , 

^ u2 
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9S^X <4tie?- pain^e? of hi^ fj^, ve Hn^ tl^ose 
s.tr^"^ ^ffecti, of p(^f«»|)^.tiv^ thp?e gw\HB*. 
a^. chist^r^ of Ijuiildings, vc^e^ipg &Qm tJbjB. 
eye ii\ \^r^uii d.V^t.¥W». ftft4 all ijt^os^ 

turet va coo.tiiftc^tinp^oft ^Q \bs^t ^f i$i^, 

pSWt^s^esfjjwiftlfe a% principal qi^ts.ibejiig 
tkofoffiife: vs. ^9mf^. 4«igwft pwcfeid^A iwwx 

(thak is^ vA^Od. tb£ Taidet^c* of iNitriiu^ tisi^v 
£VD^ eiTeete* aro most s^£llQb(N^ a»d sliikiugs)^ 
thosQ. painters w1m> wece fend of aioh varis-r. 
tJ»S|^ and o^ all that- is tefm«<^ pkture9<i|fie, • 
havo sou^t fOF'^^n- fe^-meaB» BO<t ioeioHix 
p^tiUe wiUi^ w^t iSi due- to th®^ digaitp 
aod p»)pFiet;y'Ol^ the historieail ^yh* T^m^- 
w^ ^eaiily- appeai«-te a»j .^rsoti- wbo-^oaa- 
pares the architectural back-grottftds^efsfic^ 
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artists, Mm lHoib of olM MiiM Wlio ^tU^ 
died the higher parts of the art ; as for ih- 
itkilfce, the back-frVouiids df 1*. Vdrbnbse 
artd Riibbns, irilh Ihbse bf Ritjihji^i ahii 
Pdlifesiti. Itl tlie ivdrkS oF the tWb Mi 
riifentioried JJaifatfeffe, tho^e kHifid^s, ahd tha^ 
pietUt^es^ue dispbsltion t mbriflOtted, apfJ^dJ^ 
ffi all iMt briliiattfcy i dnA ^te ffelfectiy 
suited to tthat has v6i^y jiiojj^rly fcefe'tt 
tefttiea (he 6fhkpen£al st^Ie, as opjiosed 
tb the severer charact&r of tlie Koiiian and 
Floi'ehtihe scheols. 

. 1 liav^' u6w staled wfeaf appear to fne Id 
be flie distinct chkractm of those buildings, 
>vliicn fne painters of {ne schools I helve 
nieritidheci have introduced iiitd tneir pic- 
tures. I CQidct wish £6 pomt ouf so'riie of 
die pnhciptes on wfeich the v enetrahs, ana 
especially I*. VefoAeae pfofe'e^^^ and fey 
means of whicli ^ey nave producea thaf 
reiharkatle figfe^ness, aifinessV aria splen- 
dour, so stri^ingfy displayed iri di6Tr buila^ 
ings. Wi£hou£ presuriiirig tli^f I sliaff 
be able to do it satisfactorily, I will men- 
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tion what has occurred to me on the 9ub« 
ject. 

I. went to Venice from Rome, full of 
Kaphael and the Vatican, and of the wqrks 
of many great masters of the other schools, 
that are collected in that capital of the 
arts. In most of them, bnildings and ar- 
chitecture . of the highest kind are intro- 
duced; yet those of the Venetian painters, 
had a new and a very, forcible effect upon 
my mind/ and, as far as I can recollect, I 
passed the same judgment upon them that 
I do now: but I was not then in the same 
habit of |-eflectihg on my own ideas and 
impressions. If then the architecture of 
that school has a striking effect, and one of 
ja different kind from those. of the other 
schools, it is worth whil^ to endeavour, at 
least9 to investigate the principles on which 
they proceeded ; and to observe whether 
those principles are constant and. uniform.' 
Such inquiries will not be useful to the 
painter only, but in many cases to this ar- 
chitect ; for whatever in any way relates 
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fo the effect; o£ buildings, caon^t a be to- 
tally foreign tp his ;art ; antfi as .there are- 
scenes ivthid^ cali for a style of ?aj:chiteG-£ 
ture: similar -to that of <the ;llpma)i i qp 
Florentines * so . there : are others-, to , . whigh; 
that of' the Venefian school is no less a- 
Sapted. / ' ' , ., . 

I have already* considered the general 
6auses of grandeur and beauty. As mas-*, 
siveness^ and solidity bdoog, to the formej:, 
So lightness, and detached. parts no less her 
long to the latter* what is l^t, in both 
senses of the word, accords with ideas of 
beauty, and particularly with those of gaiety, 
apd splendour. We often s^y of a, building 
that it is light andaicy, wheti the air appQjars 
to hate a free paissage round the parts of it; 
an idea which peculiarly. supplies to ppen 
colonnades. AlLtheseeSfFects are increased, . 
if the. colour ofrthp stwe also, be light andi 
clear. . '^ .. : ... 

i If we attend to the practice qf the Vene-; 
tian .painters in. these points, we shall find 
how fond they w^ere of introducing open 
porticos und colonnades, and of displaying 
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xtear <^ •y^ytlie fvM dfeet of Uicirligiit and 

never feemipied to sacrifice projpfitity 1^ ^ 
ft^t, itM pkcod the Magdalan me^iBg onte 
SaTiour^s feet, uQder a nm^i&3€^t por(iQQt» 
decw^ted with every Tick and splendid 0r^ 
jiament. The view is through the QCi\43^m 
to the ppeil air, not towards th^ ii)(e|ior 
l^tiiidiidg; and this I think i0a.cirCQQi»^Sf« 
td which he w«ui genenllj at^eati¥§ i )m» 
likewise took oafe bo ta dispose \m m\^W^ 
that a large portioa of tbebaok-gfound) Aad 
partie^ilariy of the sky^ should be. mm. 
through (iieiii. The tSkct xA tbb diap^wi^ 
tion wjU best he perceived, by compwie^ 
it with that of Raphs^^l in a sc^e Qf: tbe 
same kind; In the caiioon^ whiob f«){ire^ 
sents' the apofiitle curing Ifhe kme fliao 4jt 
the beautiful gate of die temple,, he likewise 
has plaeed the figures in a portico ) and in 
allusion to the name of the gate, has giT«a 
to the areliitecture a 'de^ee of richnass and 
decoration, beyond tht*t>- which appe^sin 
any of his other eom posifeidnsi, The oohimoa 
are iwiated ; thetp shafts are enrkhed with 
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jigim»s of boys amidst :festoon8 of foliage; 
but they Are very close to each other, the 
ri^w is iiumrdfi towards the teniple, and 
only a v^ry srattll portion of the sky is seen. 
'jRiis alone >voii!d be sufficient to occasion 
the striking difference between these two 
compositions, in point of airiness and lig^-^ 
ness of effect : iMit there, is amAheir cause, 
distinct from architecture, wbich ckigs that 
of 'Raphael; and which deserves to be men* 
tioned, as it shews the different eharactear 
and aim of the two painters. The figures 
in this cartoon are of tibeir natural si^,while 
the colnnins are on so much smaller a scaler 
^t the foodies of the figures wliich are h^ 
yond them, and therefore further removod 
from the eye, a*e as large, or larger, than 
their shafts : and consequently fill up thfe 
spaccJj^hich was already sufficiently ci\>wd« 
ed. ' it may bte alleged, that a great history^ 
painter, whose mind was occupied with the 
character and expressiiEm of his figures, u^ 
jnstiffed in havinfg sadrificed propritety, an<* 
even probability, in an inferior branch of 
6ie art; and the judgment of Sir Joshua 
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Rejrnolds, on tbe small proportion of the 
boats in the picture of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, may be brought in de^ 
fence of a similar breach of propriety in 
architecture: still I > think that the neces- 
sity, OT. at least the expediency of the sa- 
crifice (as perhaps. in the circumstance- of 
the boats) ought to be manifest. But here 
the case is different ; for the architecture 
is. a Tcry principal part of the picture, at* 
tracts the eye fix)m its ornaments, and ap- 
pears to have .been very much studicid^ it 
seems to me^ however, not only.jto Avant 
airiness, butgrandeur ; and even in that last 
point, the Roman school may . sometimes^ 
condescend to take lessons from the Vene- 
tiian, though in general so much superior to 
it in dignity. I have in my mind a conapor 
sition of Titiata, respecting. the Virgin, and 
child placed on aii altar . in a. sort. of por- 
tico, with other figures on the steps of the 
ajtar : only two columns are seen, the top& 
of which are supposed to be out of the pic- 
ture. The manner in which this architec- 
ture is introduced, produces a very grand. 
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and at the same time a- very picturesque 
effect; these columns, from being brpught 
near the eye, and in their full proportion, 
present an imposing mass ; and as their ba- 
ses are placed on different levels, their sym- 
metry, though not doubtful, is not obvious^: 
the two columns are sufficient to impress 
the. idea of magnificent^ architecture ; yet 
from the circumstance of there being only 
two, room enough is given for the figures, 
and space enough for that appearance of 
air, which, the Venetian painters were so 
desirous of producing,* It will hardly be 
suspected, after what I. have said of Van- 
brugh's buildings, that in my opinion a 
light, airy, and detached style, ought to be 
th^ sole aim either of painters or architect?; 
and that. Raphael would have acted with 
mpre judgment^ if instead of the noble, but 
splemn architecture, and correspondent.light 

*** T-hisis the picture, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds^ in 
biiTmir.tfarottgh flandfers (page 4i^) has so admirably de<-^ 
scribed the character and effect ; cootrastiog the^ with 
those of a picture of Rubens. Unfortunately he iias.inade 
no observations on the architecture in either of them. 
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and shadow, wliich he had made choice 6t 
in thesiihool of Athens, the miracle of Bol- 
»enna,andtheHellodorus,he had displayed 
in those pictures the blaze of daylight, aad 
all the splendid decorations of P. Veronese. 
An I aimed at was to point out> as far as I 
amcttpable,whatareihe principles of lights 
ness, airiness, and splendonr in buildings, 
and in what instances tKey may be com- 
patible with grandeur. 

ThcCaracci, in their historical paintings, 
endeavoured to blencl all that in tariou* 
irays was most worthy of imitation, in the 
great masters who preceded them. At(i0ng 
so many men of original conceptions, ntd 
whose originality, instead of being checked 
or perverted, was fostered and gttided by 
the liberal method of instrncJtiOn Irt thdt 
famous academy, much variety of ckarac-f 
ter, in every part of their prOTlnctions, wifl! 
occur; but the gjcnecal $tyle of their ai^hi- 
tectove in tlieiiF hifttcnric^l pictOResy appeals*, 
to hate been, like that of tlieiir fi|«rt», « 
medfum between the more simpfe' arid se"- 
vere dignity of the Roman and Horenfine 
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^oKwfc* %«<»i \W splqn4id richness of the 
Y^pe^i^i tlio^riking eflfecU of wbicjh \»at 
9f^\Qq^J» «wyi^f^*l;|iey studied with gi»«t 
aa^iduU;^. Atk ^sainplfi vf ^h»l niwmfe »tj(k) 
qaaj he ^vQa £»» a. pictgiMf! of oim of tJbe 
greatesk ainang the Boiogst^e ii»;ste«»~~ 
tti© Maitysdom of Sli Amh'QV^ b^ Doineni}- 
ckaaoi vhkK ia eibched h5 Qwlo Maro^U. 
l%era kaa. open mnge c^eohwuKi^: q,«d t]gi»: 
view btbrcoigh tiieoi towards tb4B «t«tw9fd. 
aiCfWlucli ghse^ greafciightnesrlQtbQvrhcik;. 
hvA they are in eoae* 9tsmk Bae^ aA^ dibneoilj 
op^^oMtHe. to ^ ejoe }. and oi> thfelfik ban4iof ' 
<lie p«3to]% tfie wait q£ ih»Jnc^tmA plftct- iai 
wlkiisbtk&scttnfri&BeimisenteaJtis qMiSbrpiBiak 
Bj^DQfM^ of tiwea- «iDeuaMl»nce»^ hfe liafii . 
gSfeiii to ^hd> gOBCfab eom^ositioa tiiat dfi« 
^we of M|M»se adid sim^icil^^ wikut^ in 
hc^ j>ttdgni«ife wais hesft. smted: tO) the «c- 
.^iMtion. 

aoA aot wiAhjMiib^raasfiw, asrtAM aovrH^ii^ol 
titeltaUaa taste. iii> pekatin^i' aontsupteofi im 
evei^ vrayi haVe> ^a€i«i)l5> scmio attiBfi^HMi& 
t)^' means' ^'ifhkM^ ^^«f^ kia eirabledi itm $e^ 
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duce, and those he ,by no means wanted* 
He is another example of the union of the 
two professions ; for he was an architect 6f • 
great reputation, and some diurches ia^ 
Rome built after ^his designs, are highly, 
esteemed. The architecture in his pictures? 
is enrichied with a greater profusion of or*-: 
naments than that ^ of almost any other* 
master, but he has compensated that pro^' 
fusion (as for a& it can be compensated) by; 
a skilful arrangement of the paris, arid a no: 
less judicious combiriation of the whcte;! 
The qualities which he possessed, though- 
they do not accord with the higher style oft 
painting, or wiA the purest taste, are not tor 
be despised, when so eminently displayed ;' 
and the eflfect of' richness, and grouping, 
cannot be better studied than in his work?. 
A striking contrast to his^styte: in •every! 
branch of the art, may be taken froni ^ na-* 
tionand a school^ geiieraily:th5u^t to have 
a strong tincture of his merits, 'and his de-i 
ffects : it is hardiy necessary ;tp: naoiQlN,; 
Poussin* There is .no master, ,whpse ;W9rk§r>* 
bothin history arid landscape^jE^ifQid somanyf 
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studies for the higher styles of hviildiags, 
andfor thie use. which may be made of them ; 
for ^one ever more diligently studied their 
effect and character, as.weU as the. charac- 
ter of the objects which they were to accomr 
pany. That severe and learned simpHcity, 
which in his figures he had acquired by his. 
studious imitation of: the ancients^ he was • 
not likely to abandon in the other branches 
of the art : and as no painter was more sen- 
sible of the grandeur arising from strait lines, 
of those as might naturally be expebted,he 
h^s made frequent use in architecture, to 
which they are so congeniall These prin- 
ciple? are every where exemplified in his 
works^ in which we never see the profuse 
ornaments . of Pietro da Cortona, or the 
splendid incongruities . of- Paul Veronese ; 
and that not for want of skill in. the execu- 
tion : £>r his touch, when he chose to intro- 
dixce vases, foliage, masks^ or other decora- 
^Qns, was not inferior to that of either. of 
those masters. His Sacraments are models 
of that plainness and. sobriety of architec- 
tiire which the subjects required:, of that 
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j09l me^unr, between a strict a^iertftiee to 
bistofieat probability (whkrti, in p^tar«9^ i» 
in theatricai representationsy mast often be 
dispensed ^vith) and a Kceotknis^ aJbuse^of 
an aekiBOirtedgedf pfiTilege of pMte and 
painters^ In^ one of tbem, he lias repfs^ 
sented the same sobjectywindi KYeironeM 
iisHr treated m a picture ahreadj Metftiaoed^ 
thaiof tfaeMagdaktt^iioia4»ng IAmb feetofcw 
Savour. Tfaeeliaracter^aiidtli^^xfpM^ 
tbe' figines,. are ibtefgn Ho n^ present sub- 
jttck Tkesceoe oH kl^'ac1tiMm^]6<a spacioae 
VQom endowed on er^ry side : tln^ orfMk 
ments. few and iimp^ : in^ tbe* cenCne^ » ve^ 
cess with Icmr €€iiaum» beibm it^ ^sntid l^tw 
B2i;lw!Si on eadi- sidr. Ii» point of ttglttnesA 
and efiec*r<^aur and bcManey, *tbei»tfan 
bt no* oompavison betwem tins: ]MctttBii and 
tha6 of F. Voroaeso ^0 GenMt^ bu&«b^ on« 
is addittSBsd to die ^uiiideistHxrdia^tilroo^ 
tke!si^t;lltt otheH tm tW»|^t oaJ^ic^Mb 
^la aw ddibir .irhttih fans >attaaied «b« 
Vpttieakead.^ . i. ... 

JBcnotntn is xtBnegeitenl^lfnDiiiBl saaM adf" • 
iMMdt than aii^r ol bis<«oaHiary«t€«>; iMi 
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nitcttd with scenery, may be lonnd mtb/o 
works of the principal French painters. In 
tiiat school, however, there is such a diver-' 
sity of styles, fitom extmne simplicity u)d 
setreiity, to ais great licentiousness, that no 
general diaracter of their huildings can wett 
be given : but from that diversity modi in- 
stnictidn may be drawn, bD& as to ithat 
may be followed, and what should be avoid- 
ed. Hie compositioBs of Le Suson I« 
BtuHi not to mmition others of acknow 
fedged merit, axe in hi^ estimation ; and 
ti^, like other historical painters, did not 
neglect ardntecture. 

Tint MemiA sdaool owes its principal re- 
ptttation m Imtoiy painting to its iUtutrioufi 
beftd, Eubensj &ir Vandyke^ whose htstori- 
cai pictinfts gave snch just cau$e of jealdusy* 
to lus master, foraook that hightr branch oi 
Hit aity and is mxxct generaily known as a 
poitf&it painter. Th^areotibeft iAdeed» 
Aieh as Di«penbeck, QueUinus, de Vos^icc. 
wbo painted dignified sttl:^ectB on % luge 
soide,«iid -vticKm voiles iuure no «li^ d«» 

voi,. n» 'x 
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gree of merit, particularly ia the ornamen- 
tal part ; but even there, where they most 
excelled, the interval is very great between 
them and Rubens. His architecture, like 
that of Paul Veronese, from whom he bor- 
rowed many of his ideas of magnificence and 
decoration, is in a high degree splendid ; but 
has less of that display of architectural sym- 
metry, and of that lightness and elegance, 
which are so striking in the Venetian : for 
the peculiar heaviness of the Flemish taste, 
so strongly marked in his figures, seems in 
particular instances, to have affected the 
character of his buildings. There is^a well- 
known print after him, the title of whidi 
(Le Jardin de L'Amour) expresses the em- 
ployment of the figures, and the place where 
they are assembled ; andc^tainly, if ever a. 
Kght and airy style of architecture be pro- 
per, it must be peculiarly so, where the sub- 
ject of the picture is gallantry, and' thfc 
scene a garden. Had Parmeggiano painted 
a subject ^t>f this kind, as his figures would 
have been Sylph-like, he would have proba- 
bly made any building whidbi.hf^ might h&ve 
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.dios^hto inti>oduce,of the same aerial kincL 
Hubens, ia his garden, has represented the 
entrance to a sort of paviUon ; the general 
character of which, and all the particular 
parts and ornaments are so massive, that if a 
palace of the Gnomes were to be repre- 
sented, this might serve for its portal* 

But although in this and other instances 
his buildings may justly be charged with 
heaviness, especially if compared with those 
of his model, Paul Veronese, yet he com- 
pensated that occasional defect, by great 
and frequent beauties : for no master has 
combined such magical effects of light and 
shadow, with the richness and splendour of 
regular architecture' ; none, has shewn such 
art in disguising that regularity for the sake 
of picturesque disposition, without injuring 
the wellnconnected grandeur of the' whole: 
and this might be exemplified from a num- 
ber of his works. 

From Rubens also, more than from any 
otlDer painter, an arthitqctural - gar dkver 
mi^t take examples of th^ msxtare^ :of re» 

giilaifiarchitecture .with< veg^ta^icmii as/ifor 

X 2 
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iBstailce, of pilasters joined with trellisses^ 
or of coinmns esncircled bj climbing plants. 
Sometimes on such occasions, he has made 
use of twisted columns, and, I think, with 
peculiarly good effect ; for the waving Hnes 
of the columns accord with those of the 
plants, which in return soften the defect 
of such columns, while they coincide with 
their undulating shape. 

In all that haa lately b^n said» I hme 
considered architecture and buildings as 
they appear in historical pictures : I shall 
now proceed to consider the character of 
buildings, and the mtmner in which ti^ey are 
introduoed a^id accompanied) where tlm 
landscape is principal ; or, if not sti^ctly 
S9, where it occupies a cQiK|id(erable and 
striking part qf ^ the picture. But little of 
this kin4 i?: to be found in the ^redt 
iB9#ter$ ,Qf title Roman tiad Flordntinfl 
schools ; none of whom, I imaglM^ ev«t 
painted whftt would prdpei^ h^ called a 
IflAdlcape. ..Bapbau^inihis iMck^gromiad 
hm ioldbomjoemfitt^^ idieiftiif* 

i9^\idhmfta^,>jBMi^ not^^dM be iot 
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that branch of the art^ enlargf his ameep' 
tioQs from the works of his great iqspirea* 
M. Augelp: hut m no one. ever so papfdly 
4i9tihgiii9hed and approbated ^bat wa^ 
lno$t exceUent in; other aaltists, we may be 
3Ure from wha)t he has done in. smoe of his 
back-ground^jof the pi'ogress he would hare 
]Q[)ade had his life been protracted^ and ;had 
h^ ^ee^ a styk in Jbjptdscape not less ^eleva>- 
te^y i^iaii hi^ own and M. Ahgeki^fr fn figutes. 
Thajt browjh of thte i art, ia ilrhich the mof 
d«ni8 have the j best claim to 6up«Hoiity 
over the ancoents, wast brought to its high* 
est perfection in poi|Qit:af grandeur of styfey 
kbA richness of oolouring;^ by the sutists ibf 
the ¥rin(3tiafa sohbbU an^ mote ^attictilairiy 
by th^icdhief boasts the divide l^tilinj upon 
whose works aij the gi*eatla«dso£i|ie'painterB 
Btiay : be said - to ' have f^^^nigd ' ^hemsdvc^. 
As far as I cam teooMect, Titian hai^ 'sddott j 
if ever, introduced any finished pieces of ar- 
chitecture into the near peiM df hfs kind- 
scapes ; nor indeed any bttil^ings as princi- 
pal objects occupying a large part of the 
jHcla^e^ huch as we see in the landi^apes of 
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apme other painters ; though in his histb- 
Tical pictures (to use a very common thottgh 
improper tenn .off distinction) cohimns, 
.^auxhes, ba](ustrad«&r &c.i servb jas magnifr- 
ctntfmmm .to.those^back«grounds, which 
have been- mode]sltof:all succeeding poin- 
ters. Many of the? bfuilding^ in his land- 
scapes aije of a peculiar form with long slant- 
ing'toofs, 1 df which Lam persuaded Sete^ 
xal e;sample& might' still 'be^ found fiear^ hli 
native mty of Gador, and other parttfiot^ thfe 
y eoetiafi term . firma ; ibr I have observeii 
in the* more. modern Venetian: pictures^ 
);aany form6:of:bu]ldia3gS(pf the same eba-* 
riacter; with, jthofee of Titiao, which yet cotaid 
optt have:(1pe^n.KCopied! foomi him^ ihaving 
been pftiAtefl jfrom ' nature., ; Slanting roo^ 
fife qertaiply ^yesj! far from ieontributing to 
graii4ewr,anegreatcharacteristjic of Titi^tn^ 
If^iidfc^pi^^j; but as. every \painter at first 
Copies .U^ i najture he sees . aroiind him/ hti 
T^JlJijaye ft^paytialjty for [the buildings: 'tb 
which hi^§ye 'rhiifdiheen eajcly accustonaedv' 
l^cjugh t^iey shpul^ not be. exactly tithosc( 
vhich jlijijf .WfttuJ-er judgment? would ♦fcavei 
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Hreij&FBed without sucli a bias ; and Tit^n 
Qiigjit feel that they, gave to his pictures an 
^ir of truth and . of naturalness, both in his 
own eyes, and those of his countrymen. He 
has taken care, however, as might well be 
expected from such an artist,, to place other 
buildings among them of such a degree 
of dignity, as to relieve, but not 

'^Tastiame tlie meanness of his him^blei^ecb." 

TwP iiJstances occvir to^ me, which I amin- 
clined to .mentiop with som,e detail, on 
m9re than one account. In . each of the 
copipositions, there are a number of com- 
mon, looking houses with sloping roofs 
on the side of ajspiall eminence; on thq 
top. sta^s, a inai^sy, . but iinornarajentj^^ 
tower,^ wh]ch qy^rf^oks.tJi^^^ ^n^, ,qrp>F^ 
tlje wholly ;.thesp.,arQ,,t|ie principal cir- 
cumstanA(?s jCpnjflfion . ^to h[^th th? groups^ 
in wli\^f ^owever,4li§rie,^fl^,Qt^^^ f^p^,^? 
opeiji parches, ^ ^atewa^ .towards tljiejc.enti:^ 
pfone,^^t^^9-toVj^^^ 
to.each ,compo^tpn.| .^^^^ 
teit|WO grAup^;aj;^.pf va^^^ 
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mon dvirellings and outhouses, a* ^e\l ai 
towers and turrets ; some with slanting, 
others with flat roofe — the principle upon 
which they are grouped and blended toge- 
ther, so as to produce a grand whole, in 
spite of the meanness of many of the par- 
ticulars, well deserves attention. 

Whenever any mass of buildings is to 
be erected, whether a house with itexiffices, 
or a farm with its outbuildings, an opportu- 
nity presents itself, of producing whatw;iH 
be a striking feature from many points: ihe 
difference of expense in the mere outxVard 
form, whfere there are no ornament^, is tri- 
fling, when compared with the difference of 
eflfect. Those who are desiroiis of improv- 
ing the landscapes of their place by tneani 
of buildings, blight surely tb study what the 
great niastdrs of landscape have done in 
various sitiiAtiOns, iindin various styles : 
how they sometimes sdftehed dnd disguised 
the too manif^est Syiiiinet*^ of regiflar ar- 
eliit6<i{ufe, by Wending it wilti other ob- 
jects of a dlfiferent but hot degrading kind ; 
and at oth(?r tiihes, ennoblfed meaner build- 
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mgB by the help of ^ome imposing mass, 
that fixed upon itself tibe priiioipiftl atten* 
tioa. This last method is capable of fre- 
quent application ; as for instance, when a 
small hamlet or some farm buildings are in 
an interesting situation, where the person 
from whose place they are in riew, would 
wish for sonietbing mbre attractive. It is 
true, that a rich person to whom the whole 
belong^, might pull them all down, dnd 
place in their room a tower, a temple,or 
some ornamental building :^ but, t^esides 
that there is something unpleasant, iii de- 
stroying fw the sake of mere ornament the 
Inarkis o^ industry and habitation, -sueh 
buildings of parade have too fVeqiV^tly a 
staring, unconnected, ostentatious appesUi:*- 
ance: Should h©, how^vfer, choose ttf*|*rei^ 
serve the look of a farm or himlet, but wish, 
at the same tiifle, to improve the general 
mass, any building of a good fbrtta, risiA^ 
higher than the rest from amidst thett^ 
wi&uld probably answer that ptfrpose^ atid 
sCfTTC'ttt; once both to^ vaty and Umt6 the 
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whole grQU|);, especial] J with theiassistance 
of a' few J ttrees judici6usiy placed. Thece 
may foe c^ses also, where an improver, ;with 
great property all rouudi may bave.cmly.a 
small. piece of ground in auch .a hajtaj^t, 
and be upable to pijrchase any. more: laa 
building of the. charajster, I meaticmed, 
ipight dQ all that b, .loyer of p^i^^ting would 
Wd^h fpr^r and give , him a sort Qf: property 
ia.fche^hple.; and I know, that ^ ip.anner of 
appropriating objects to be the source of 
jB^tiphj pleasure. :,; 

. ffjie buildings in. the landscapes of ;t]t6 
?k)lognese painters have many,;^BX/?pll^n- 
0i€^,highly .proper jtq be studied, bwt wh^^ih 
it TfPV^i^h^ tedious to discriminate., if >Th0 
s^^i^^ l.gi)dsipape in that school w^, in 
a^) igTQat .degree formed upon that of th^ 
yen^tiftfls^^ $fld:iesp€icially of.Tjtiafl); and 
his jip^nner of formiijg groups of^ .buildings, 
wjiidh has just been .described, ratty, I thiafc, 
^. traced in, a numbe? of their wpr^s : it ift 
pjffil)^ble, iiKj^ed that . the • twp janid^i^tpes on 
w,Jiich)tl?QS(^tgi:oup§.m4kp..8p priwipftl a £• 
gure, were favourite compositions ; as they 
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-wuebofh of ithem etched by>Giiar; IVacWfeisco 
:4Grrimalidi, the famouii laiijdscape painter erf 
ikhe.Carachf school. : ^ • ! ;;i , . 

. In the .landscapes; of Nicholas 'Ponssii>, 
4;h^§ are more regular finished pieces of ar- 
ichitecture, ^nd those: made /principal fab- 
jects, than in almost any other painter. 
.Claude is an exception, and hebtought thefb^ 
jstiil nearer to the eye : the style of their ar- 
chitecture is, howeA^er, as different, as that of 
their landscapes^ itis'theldifference bfitnalb, 
frDih female beautyV In PoUissin's buildi^ 
5ngs, the symmetry is often so perfectly Utt^ 
dis^ised, from tihieir being placed directly 
opposite the eye without any efiect of per- 
«p^tive, that njany persons,; if they were 
not checked by ^uch authority^: would pro*- 
riounce, ;that no painter ^ouldma^e use of 
them in that iliannar '/yet this grtat krtkt, 
:wha so: nv*ll knew the valu6 bf straight liiiei&i 
fltid of uniformity y has- shewn with* how 
much skil he could dii?e^^ify the outlines 6f 
his buildingis, WWeriibfe^saW) bc<Jasi6ii for* it i 
atid^ e*cha®ge-the gmndeiii^ of siii^plicity, 
fbr that of^pleiidid vairidty. *' ^Otiftiitystaiice 
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of this I shall now give, as it will iDuitmte 
ttid confirm what I have advanced on the 
subject of slanting roofs, and of their want 
x)f grandeur ; and as it will likewise shew, 
what, in this great painters idea, the gene- 
ral 'appearance of a magnificent city ought 
to be. The picture I allude to, was in th^ 
Orleans collection ; the subject, the infant 
Moses exposed on the Nile. And here, 
though I wish to confine myself strictly to 
the design of my Essay, I cannot help say- 
ing a few ttrords on the expression of the 
figures ; for* more true, more varied and 
dignified expressions, atie scarcely to be 
found in the whole coinpassof the art,. The 
mother is represented^ hardly enduring to 
push firom the shore the little basket that 
holds her child : her face is turned fi^om it; 
aadf in that face, aU a mother's agoay is 
painted. The father is slowly waJking firom 
the scerte; a smothered grief in. his counter 
pance:; but bis hand, which clas|>j^ his drar 
pfiry^pQems^ore strongly to bete^y hi^ fe^lr 
jags. ;CHosebebijJd,and olingiog t^ hm^ 
iSitbe^derboy :, ihw Jie^d is turned Row^dt 
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and he looks back, as he walk^, ftt tib^e actibti 
of his ilicftb6r, with an ^xpressioJi of drtS-- 
ious concetti, terror, and uncertainty* S6 
superior is the interest arising from the hu*. 
man figure, and the expression of human 
passions, that when I first saw this tonipotti*- 
tion, I hardly thcrtight of the landscape^ ad-^ 
mirable as it is in every part* The back-^ 
ground, on account of which I have men^ 
tioned this noble work, is one of the richest 
I ever saw ; it is the view of a magnificent 
city, mixed with trees, and backed with 
mountains : the principal buildings neat 
enough to be distinct ; distant enough to 
have the whole taken in at one view. TW 
summits 6f them are most studiously Vari- 
ed, with domes, jpyramids, obelisks, towers 
<tf different heights and shapes; but, among 
tiieih all, hot more than one sloping rodf olf 
the straight kind, strikes the eye within the 
tewA itself : without the walls indeed (pef* 
hak^ M ^ ^if, and a contrast to sd mmh 
magnificfetoce) he has plaefid a cottage wl* 
a simple sbping roof ; still, Mw«f^ri tari- 
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ed bya projecting shed in front, and another 
on the side. Paul Veronese, also^ in a pipr 
ture of the finding pf Moses, has given us 
his idea of a city, which perfectly accords 
with that of Poussin in the splendour and 
variety of the summits, and the absence 
of sloping roofs; and Claude, in several 
of his pictures, has on similar occasions 
proceeded on the same principles. 

As these great painters, in compositions) 
where they clearly meant to express a mag^ 
nificent assemblage of buildings, have stu-r 
diously varied the outlines of their summits; 
and, except in circular roofs such as domes, 
where their effect is of a distinct character, 
have avoided sloping roofs — ^it is a strong ar- 
gument for pursuing the same method in 
every assemblage of buildings, whether it 
be a city with its numerous edifices, or a 
mansion with its appendages : in short, 
wherever the whole is intended to be mag* 
nificent in itself, and to adom from differ- 
ent points the surrounding scenery. : f; 
. . Th^ :buildi35^s in some of the landscapjB| 
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of Sebastian Bourdon, particularly deserve 
to be cited, as very striking specimens of the 
union of grandeurand picturesqueness. One 
picture, in which this union is most hap- 
pily exemplified, I have had frequent op- 
portunities of examining, in the houses of 
its late, and present possessors : and,what is 
no slight advantage, have often heard their 
remarks upon it.* The subject is, the ark 
of the covenant on its progress, when it was 
recovered from the PhiUstines. It is repre* 
sen ted in its. passage over a bridge, on the 
opposite side of which are several figures; 
some of whose attitudes and countenances 
express profound awe and dfevotion, and 

* It was left as a legacy to Sir George Beaumont by 
Sir Josbua Keynolds ; who thought that the grandeur of 
its style (i^hich he always sf^oke 6F witb admiration) was 
of 80 peculiiur a cast^ and so far remoTed from alivious! 
common nature, as to be incapable of being truly relished,- 
except by minds of stroi^ original feeling, and long accus- 
tomed to contemplate the higher excellencies of the art. 
Such a legacy from such a man, is a panegyric 

■— — Distinct and dear 

As any muse's tongue could «peak. 
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others the most fervent enthusiasm. The 
bridge is built over a rapid river ; at some 
distance higher up, stands a mill, in the ma- 
nagement of which the painter has shewn 
the greatest skill and judgment. A mill, 
such as those which Rujrsdal, Waterlo, or 
Hobbima painted (excellent afe they are in 
their kind,) would, on account of ttieir 
broken forms, and strongly marked intri- 
cacy and irregularity^ be ill suited to the 
sdemnity of such a subject. Bourdon has, 
therefore, made the genera! fotm of the 
building of a more massive and unifomi 
kind, though sufficiently varied ; and at the 
same time that he has, vrith great truths 
marked the intricacy of the wheels, and the 
effect of water in motion, he has kept the 
whole in such a mass of broad shadow^tkat 
nothing presses upon the eye^ or interferes 
With the Jfty^e of the picture .* yet, on in- 
spection, all the circumstances of intric?icy, 
and motion^ amuse the mind ; and (what is 
the true character and use of the pictu- 
resque in such oases) relieva it fh>m the 
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monotony of mere breadth, massiveneiss, 
and nnifonnity.* 

In the works of many of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters, mills are among the truest 
specimens of the picturesque, unmixed with 
grandeur, or beauty ; and are therefore 
perfect in their kind. But there are other 
painters who have overshot the mark ; and 
as I have taken one instance of the most ju- 
dicious conduct from a French master, I 
will mention another of an opposite kind, 
from the; same school. There is a picture 
pf a mill at Beauvais, the print from which 
is common, by Boucher, in which he seems 
to have collected together all the singu- 
larly abrupt and irregular forms that he 
had ever seen, in order to be superlatively 

* lliere is a passage in some Essays on Painting by 

Diderot^ Mrhich very aptly illustrates this idea of the use and 

the liinits of the picturesque, in the higher style of the art. 

*' Mais revenons h Tordonnance et Tensemble des person- 

nages. On peut, on doit en sacrifier un peu au technique* 

Jusqu'pu ? je n'en sgai rien. Mais je ne veux pas qu'il en 

cofiter la moindre chose a rexpre^ioii, a Feffet du sujet . 

Tottche moi, etonnemoijdechire moi, fais moi tressaillifi 

- pleurer^fremir, ; m'indigner d abord, tu recreeras mes yeux 
apres si tu peux,'* ' 

VOL. II. Y 
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picturesque ; dnd in the same propoitkiB 
that the wheels and the intnoate partft of 
the mill are le&s distinct in the picture of 
Bourdon, than ihey appear in tba hmd- 
scapes of Ruysd^le or Hobbima» thaj ape 
more M in that of Boucher : the pielufip 
of the former, is a model of the use wlufdji 
may be made of the qualities of tiie piotur 
reeque; that of thelatter> one of the best esr 
amples I know of their abuse. 

Reubens in his iandscapes^appeamtohave 
paid as little attention to the shapes ef his 
building, as to those of his t3pees;havmg oi^ 
tea plax^ed tfce most vulgar foFms of feeth, 
in his grandest compositions. Tfee great 
points at ^ichhe aimed, wbd m which lie 
so admirabfy succeeded, were ^colour, and 
effect; ftnd wherp they take possessicjq* of 

4^ paintei?'* miu^ 1*? cm Mm &p^?^ w 

en Jhim»eif to r^edt, ^Miidijr to akttr the 
forms of those objects, on which sucfe t;ap- 
tivatini; (Qualities arg, eminently displgiye^ 

I Wv^ Jait;hq:4p4>?r# alR»p4g^ 
time landftQapes of them QiAstef s^Srlie isere 
also eminent in the highef paiJUs df *be «rt^ 
and have only toticljed occasionally Q^ Jhc 
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Pointers pf the Dutcli school : I sbfiil WW 
speak moje fully of that (school, ixx wl^ic^i, 
after the example of Sir Joshua Eeynpl^J^^I 
jpe&o toipclq4e thpse of the Flemish m^tpjrs 
nfhQ painted similar jBubji^ct^. Juth?pfp|;Hir«^ 
of Ijie Patch master* few iustai^cas of ^chf- 
t^ptun^l beauty pr grfiRcJeuf occur, yet it 
i¥<5^rtfiin th^t fluauy of th^ huiWing? which 
thpjj* ms^teps hftve repr«»eot§d^ thtmgji 
void of those twt9 qiiaHties, attract our at- 
tratioft in a high degree by means ci otheis 
whidh I Jaare afisigned to the pictunosqu€. 
it may^ perhaps, be thou^t, that thp plea* 
«are aiise^ solely from the «Kact i«Mtation 
of familiar objects, and tfa^t we aga;i2^ trans- 
^T to tbe object^ diemselves, the pleasure 
acquired fro^ th^t imitation : thii» is a 
p(»j|ton which wmif^ ferther di^^>msion wHI 
by no f»eans bid useless in ike present in* 
quiry ; and I am the more inclined to en- 
ter «pon it, as Mr. Burke has but slightly 
touched npen it in his Essay on the Sub- ' 
ftme and Beautiful. 

He iiiere proposes a ru!e, which, he db- 

J 2 
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of certainty, when we are to attribute the 
power of the art to imitation, or to our plea- 
sure in the skill of the imitator merely ; and 
when to sympathy, or some other cause in 
<;onj unction with it. When the object re- 
presented in poetry or painting is such as 
we could have no desire of seeing in the 
reality, then I may be sure that its power in 
poetry or painting is owing to the power of 
imitation, and to no cause operating in the 
thing itself. So it is with most of the pieces 
which the painters call still-life: in these a 
cottage, a dunghill, the meanest and most 
ordinary utensils of the kitchen, are capa- 
ble of giving us pleasure.''^ 
. This certainly does appear a very natu- 
ral and just criterion ; yet still in sonie de- 
gree it implies an indifference with regard 
to the selection and arrangement of such 
objects, and seems to confine the whole 
scope of the painter's exertions, and the ef- 
fect they have on the spectator, within a 
very narrow limit — ^that of mere imitation, 
lam persuaded, however, thatmg^ny of the 

' *. Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, Part 1st, p. 81, 
sec. 16- ♦ - 
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Dutch masters have shewn as much choice 
and selection, with respect to those circum- 
stances which struck them in mills, cotta- 
ges, insides of kitchens, &c. as the higher 
Italian painters have displayed, in the ar- 
rangement of more dignified objects. It is 
true, they did not seek for elegance or gran- 
deur ; but they were painters, and as such, 
they could not help considering the dispo- 
sition and character o# such forms, and feel- 
ing strong motives of preference. The best 
succedaneums for elegance and grandeur, 
are variety and intricacy, and to these two 
qualities, many of the Dutch painters have 
paid the highest attention. There cannot 
be a more thorough boor than Ostade, and 
it might be concluded from the monsters he 
has painted by\way of human figures, that 
he never thought of form in any objects ; 
but let any one carefully examine,— not 
merely his pictures, (for in them the excel-: 
lence of his colouring might seduce the 
judgment) but the prints from them, and 
his etchings : they will then see how in the, 
insides of kitchens, he has selected every 
circumstance that can vary the forms, and 
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gire intricacy t6 their dis^bSitioti, t^hoat 
ItiJuHng the unity of the whole. Ihe dif- 
ferent degrees of fofe-shortening, in the 
lifters, in the half-opened doors ahd case- 
nients ; the \^indihg staiitdses seen Only ih 
part ; chairs, tables, cradles, baskets, &c. ail 
^etv^ to vary th6 {ierSpe^cti^, and fbtm thte 
fiiO§t dftftil, y^t the badst riatttril "gnytxps : 
&aA th| jiots, pans, kettles, a,nd dll the va- 
i^oUs utfensils, are distributed -with thesime 
intlintion. 

TM oatsid^s of hisj cOttag^ aii* rtO W^ 
dMinguiihed iot their iatletyanditiM6a<?^. 
Thftlf btittftt* ^gkiait tke ^ky, 'U gfehtt^B^ 
composed of foriii* 6t ufiet^uAl h<ii^ht^ 
tiihjwtt into itoahy different de^ees Of pei^ 
spectiv* ; (hie sides art Varied by tJibjet?efnj| 
^Wiidow^ iAd dooi^, by shed* Supported b^ 
.buckets, with fiowfet-pbts on thetai ; by t&ift 
fight, airy, knd deiiiched dppearanee of 
ckges htlng out from tbc -^li; by por&tiei 
and treHicfes of t^ous cdhitti^ctiOnS', Oftt^ 
^6t€A widl iine or ivy r these, Jittd many 
oiJifer pibttw^qtre ObjbfctS, are «0 happHy 
girbhpte<i tfrith eiadi Other tttrt! Mtti twe^, IhAi 
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tbe bare outline would ptov« haw much 
tbe ejj^Qqiay be pJeafiedr, an4 wbat tkHI ten^ 
be shewn in the playful Yaaitty lanjd Intri-L 
Oicy of buildiDgs aiid their *ppe«]fdagfes, 
whert gmc^> elegance, a^nd grandeitfi ate uuh 
fttaight of; But then, whefk it is qoobidetibdy 
tilat Uxis play ind variety of otatliii^, how* 
eyar pleasing^ are not sd nluch to be valued 
On , their own account, as from being j^to^ 
dntitive erf what these^pairiter^ most ei^oefledE 
in^ variety and effect of li^t aind shadow ) 
^t to tliise mi£^ be added th^ir Other 
great excelletoce^ the naanagement of oo-* . 
I6lirs;; and that ikm infinite diversity of 
fohns^ colours^ lights and shadows^ must be 
do* arraJQged^ as to produce one wboi6 m 
csompoeition^ and effect-^it will shtw, thit 
it is not from mere imitatioiii^but froxti graat 
judgment 4h selecting rfnd combining, ai$ 
Well as m fexecnting, diat our plea^tiAf 
irises Tfafe same prinei]^l€» of light land ^ 
ahadow^ the dzmt »ttenti<^n to theelS^ctib df 
vilf*ietj and intricacy^ tfhich are so strongty 
diBjpIayed in the pictures ef Ostlpd^ may be 
traeed e^cn in those of Claude hosmaai. 
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though in him the character of beituty infi- 
nitely prevails, and thatof picturesiqfneness 
is only subordinate. ^ 

There can hardly be a stronger contrast 
than between a picture of Claude, and one 
of Ostade ; but the contrast arises from the 
countries which they inhabited. Claude 
had constantly before his eyes, the most 
striking specimens of beauty, grandeur, and 
magnificence, both in art and nature ; but 
it is by his skilful management of these ma* 
terials, which lay open to a number of other 
artists, that he raised himself, though a mere 
landscape painter, almost to a level with 
history painters. Nothing can be more di- 
rectly opposite than the character of his and 
of Ostade's buildings ; yet there is no slight 
resemblance in their manner of considering 
the effect of buUdings in generaljand in the 
iise they made of those circumstances, which 
give most variety of outhne, of tint, and 
of light and shadow, without, injuring the 
harmony and connection of the whole. Hhe 
porches and posts of the one, answer those 
purposes as effectuaUy , as the porticos and 
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columns of the other ; projecting roofsr 
sJieds with brackets, and rails, have in an- 
other style, the effect of cornices and ba- 
l4jstrades: the vulgar flowerrpbts of Ostade, 
take the forms of urns and vases in Claude : 
his winding staircase, of magnififceot flights 
of ple5)$ ; it is the fable of J^ucis and 
Philemon. ' , 

-Architecture is the divinity, that raises the 
pdrches of cottages and the rude posts tiidt 
support them, into porticos and colonnades ; 
but while it refines and ennobles, it neces- 
sarily takes off from that quickly-changing 
variety! and intricacy of form, and that cor- 
respondent light and shadow, which are so 
striking in picturesque buildings, and which 
constitute and prove their distinct character. 
Such, indeed, must always be the effect of 
high polish and refinement, however. judi- 
cious .; and the same analogy prevails in 
language, in manners, in every thing with 
which the human mind is conversant. The 
pleasure which we receive from beauty and 
grandeur of character, is more refined and 
eialted : still however there is a peculiar 
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T^V»hf wfai^h atides from many rude^ ftiid 
ev^n mean but st3X>ng]7 marked pictu- 
retque circamstanoes ; and that peculiar 
relish, as it does arise from those cireuin*' 
stances, caimot etist, or cannot be ei^ually 
powerful, where they are changed ibr othet^ 
of a ifiore noble, or a more beautiftilj but of 
a different character. Nor let it be i)to4< 
p&ddt that such a union of thetn as is dis- 
played iq the buildings of some of die 
Dtitch maetei^ is conimont every dldcotu 
tage will no moce make a good Ostade,^ 
ih»n ev^ry -iGiliie! piece :of ardiitectaile or aa;- 
eiient ruiti in a beailtifirl country, triil tnake 
a good Claiide ; and he who has bein. used 
to look atoli^ectsiwitb a peunter's eyev iA>ill 
be lit^ less fiurprised (I do not isay |»letis» 
ed) at ^ding a perfect Otrtade ih tiattt)»> 
than a perfect Claude. 

Notwithstanding the great 'debgbt whidi 
Ostade s«ente to have taken in repreieatitig 
attthe pictttfesqu^'dittiuwstattcesofbwad- 
ittg#, theife Is one painter who has soo^t 
afttt thei* varieties with stiH gfeater paa^im. 
Ma^y of ftiy readers will be iurprtsed wheik 
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I fititne "Wmmnvhi^, We faa.tg been vtaei 
to thmk (^ hirti chiefly ai a paiiiter of ani- 
intU»j and pirdculaiiy hocsea^ in which tine 
he so* eitiibeMly exbelled ; and when w«r 
consider the high finishing of his pictumSy 
the extWme delieacy of his touch, And th6 
ni^hnei? ifi \<rhiieh he blended his doloure, *»; 
as 6ft^ntirties to give too smooth an ^.ppejtt* 
anc43 tb lh6 gdneVftl sarfkce, it is difficult to 
iM^gitte, H^t he^ r^f ^ ^intetiH should ttidst 

diWgently have smi'^ed for every brokett 

and irreguM?*)¥tfl4 Yeft so i« i^ and in & 
difegi'ee that 6b 0he #iil cdndeivej Who has 
BTOi looked dthd^ pictutesatid prints Wiih' 
i^at iniptesii^ft : and whoeiier wish^iti ibi$^ 
giiiu to ide4 of the varieties Of pictuHei^tie 
fdVitii hi %%» dtifefde^ df bniMit}^ (ih^ 
wfeieh, howfeveir, thfe grand ^nd beautiful 
reinain« of antiquity are eM6lnided) wiH find 
that he hftd afi^n^bled them t6geth«r in biii 
WOikfr with 6ll the pisi^iOn of a eoUector df 
sudi i^ectfi, and all the 6kill of a pimibK 
in c<Dttibinihg theiln with ^ach other. Itt 
tliis* as i ebnioeive^ lie« a very ^^rincip^ dif^ 
^&scnco between these two artiste in respect 
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totJaeir buildings : Ostade seems to have 
chosen with great judgment ; but, having 
made his choice, to have painted the objects, 
whatever they might be, with little varia- 
tion. Wovermans, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to me to have collected all the scat- 
tered varieties that he met with, as materi- 
als for composition . The buildings, there- 
fore, in Ostade have, as might be expected, 
a more striking air of naturalness^ those of 
Wovermans , display vfioTe diversity, and 
greater ingenuity of combination. 

It seems very obvious, (although the ex- 
ample of Wovermans, and even of Ostade, 
might make it doubtful) that a sharp, spi- 
rited touch, where the strokfe pf the brush 
remains, is most adapted to express broken 
irregular forms ; and thence we might natu- 
rally conclude, that Teniers, the sharpness 
and spirit of whose pencilling is almost pro- 
verbial, would at least equal the painters 
whom I have just mentioned in the number 
and choice of those objects, which are so 
well adapted to shew the peculiar excel- 
lence of his execution* It is really surpris- , 
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ing that the fact should be so exactly the 
reverse : the forms of his cottages, so far 
from being picturesque, are plain and com- 
mon to such a remarkable degree, and so 
void of intricacy and variety, that he seems 
to have taken as much pains to shun all 
sudden breaks and irregularities,' as other 
painters have taken to express them. This 
extreme plainness may, perhaps, be ac- 
counted for, by supposing him to have been 
influenced by the same motive which I have 
supposed to have influenced Caspar Pous- 
sin ; for he may have judged, that the even 
surface, and unbroken lines of his houses, 
would give more effect to the sharp and va- 
ried touches on the objects in his fore- 
grounds. I am inclined, however, to think, 
that, hidependently of every other conside- 
ration, he preferred plain cottages, and that 
his taste did not lead him to search after, 
or to admire picturesque circumstances in 
any buildings : for when he did paint old- 
fashioned houses, or castles with singular 
turrets, he seems to have taken the whole, 
just as it presented itself; often very crudely, 
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and without any of those fioft^ni^gf , dis- 
guises, or aceotnpanimeat^ of trees^ a^d 
vegetation, and without any of thofie 
changes and additiani, whiph painters nm- 
aily take the liberty of Qiakjpig* In this, 
again, the contrast between bifP *f^ Wo- 
yeimans is very s^triking, Wove^unaog had 
BO acci;»tomed his eye tp ih^t yajje^y ^^d 
play of outline, which ame frew a pjiif jtuire 
of vegetatioa with wood-wof)^ go4 ^k^** 
sonry of every kind, that wh^^^^^r pft|1» pf 
buildings be painted, wh^thfr powAji^ 
vails, roofs, and sheds, eqr ^x^^}/^fi^]s w\ih 
terraces and summer^-hong^^ ; loi^^eth^r l^r« 
rets, or mansions mth porti^^ ^j^^ ^qipns^ 
(for such, though not of ^, very puf^ archi- 
tcctun^be ©fte© int^oduc^d^ h^ n§ver fg^iJ- 
ftd toadora tbeijL, a^d tp hf^ ^nd diyef- 
sify their outliae, by ipe^ns pf freef > shrubs, 
«wi. cJifwbi^g plapt?. 

The k»ow« char^qt^istic qf IJ^ipb^^i^t's 
0tyte, «i * strongly roared A%t .^i light 
md sbadow : hp well ^nejy^ wi^ejj; liow 
to delinmtfi tfaeir nicer W§jiip^s, ;jret lie 
*f M i«8S WFiW* wi* f^gard ,t$) |%t detail 
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which arises from suddea Taiiety and 'mtiim 
eacy of form, tkaa Ostude or WoVenniuis. 
Ws oft^ see ia his pictures and ^9uils,!irrary 
comnioo-plafe fbrms of oottages; and othear 
buijtdiogs; but they hafdiy ai^>ear to»@n 
«C£)0«Ht4: of his f>ecuUarioanagsmBni of Mgfat 
aged shftde, hj wluch he coi^¥ed to raise 
Urn (phjifswJter of vulgpr objpcte, »nd to ^iin 
g\ikp that of such 99 Tf<ere f9,w ^M 4i9r 
gviitiBg, This wiW clearly be perceijr©^, 
if wp ijoippare hi« represmitatians of imw^ 
s\\\^^U, ^ith those of other painter^ wft^ 
have great reputation in the saix^ ^ni^. I 
h»ve seen sl butdber's «hop l?y Tef^j^i^ 
pai^ijbed fjirith a truth that strud^ evqry ifb^ 
server, an4 with mx e:y:ecutioQ that. 9laiin«4 
ti)6 admiration of eyery artist : J hav^ Ji^r 
ipie seen a picture of the^aiDiesvt^^li.Jbijr 
B ^ro J y ^fl t , the esftcution of w^^ich w^ j|f 
l^ast as naasterly, and the representiaitiw o^ 
^ prioi^ipaL circum9tanc^,ti)oug|)^s» c^ 
yiprv^dy ^n4 pop\a?ffly natw;^, ^Wusiiyj^ 
1^, Xepiors perifectly e?;^?»pjij^4 iCr- 
^ifljtif^'s 4i3tinct^ ; the j!^e«)§vre <^e4 
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mere power of imitation : in the Rembrant^ 
it arose from the artist's choice of such ef- 
fects of light and shadow, as alone, would 
raise our admiration ; and, likewise, from 
seeing those effects applied in such a man^ 
ner as to soften all the crudeness of objects 
in themselves disgusting, without destroying 
their naturalness. When he painted sub- 
jects of a higher and more serious kind, the 
buildings which he introduced, like the 
dresses of his figures, are capriciously in- 
vented, and of a style peculiar to himself. 
He troubled himself very little about their 
beauty, symmetry, or proportion ; his aim 
was effect, which they are admirably calcu- 
lated to produce : but however capricious 
and singular, they never appear frittered 
or unconnected ; for those great principles 
of union and breadth, which he so eminent- 
ly possessed, made him attend to forms,' as 
far as those principles were concerned. His* 
buildings, therefore, with all their singula- 
rities, have often an air of grandeur as well 
as of richness, which they would lose, if se- 
parated from all that accompanies them ; 
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whfereas tlie grandeur of those buildiAgft 
which adorn the works of the great Ita-^ 
lian masters, and of those who have formed 
themselves on their models i^ intrinsic; and 
will bear to be considered singly. 

I have endeavoured, in a former part of 
this ^ssay, to point out the reason^ why 
slanting roofs do not in general accord with 
splendid architecture; and have shewn that 
sdnie of tlie most emiaeht baititers have 
avoided t^em in building ofthat describe 
£rori. My forinef objections related chiefly 
to thtf d'efects of their generaf outlinei^ 
^jiich ad^mitV of scarcely aiy variation : 
I'snalt now mentK>d a few observations 
ori tlieir surface thaf tave beefi com- 
muhicaJtied' to me by a IdSai^ned and in* 
genious^ friencf, some of wfiicli relate to 
liibre' polished biiirdings ; but the general 

st^ylk *^*Tiie'siji^ce ofsl^^ 

be.neja^Ly flat; deoora.tioii« (1^^ 

ficult; andtliCMighfitisiraUgl^^ 

jihWti tdlK tfec? stiHStee ofcmmk (if of 

vol. «. i 
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light and shadow ; it has also a more un- 
finished look than any other part ; a very 
matentil circumstance in whatever is to be 
Combined with the highly-finished forms and 
ornaments of architecture. It remains to . 
be considered, by whatmeahs these defepts 
may be diminished. Few roofs of a^'ciexxt 
buildings remain ; in them, hbwfever, a pe- 
culiar attention seems to have been paid 
both to regularity of construction, and to 
light and shg^dow. The. Tower of the Winds 
at Athens h covered with slabs of marble^ 
ih each of which the horizontal edge pro^^ 
jects so much, as to give .a strong shade; 
white the vertical joints are so elevated as ta 
form high ribs, which break the uniform 
siiVface in a very beautiful* manner.* The 
liaftidiorn of Efeinpsthenes i& roofed ^ ;the* 
/orni liflauifer leaves, which/ iii a .different? 

m^u, recprdH the first inv^pr of thi/» Eind of .^vy^ring; ^f 
I*W^nlfi?^Ak^tt6nt}<in thaV the 6ifdks paid to^the'forms, 
<jt4!likit ro6fH' W^^ inabner 'i&''fv%ic!h tke^f" rewiurdedPifcoW 
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way, have the same effect. The ancient 
mode of tiling by semi-circular tiles laid 
within each other, gave a sort of fluted look 
to the roof; and the old flat* tiles of the* 
lower empire, which were joined with a 
high rib something ih*tfie way' of the Tem- 
ple of the Winds, had' th6 same effect o^ 
light arid shadow. Even tlie ridge and liip- 
rolls of our roofe, diminish in sbtne degree' 
the-bareness of their appeaitmce '; and our 
paritifles, thbiigh niucti less picturesque than 
thehoiJow tiles of tlfe ^ancients, are^ per- 
htips^, in point dfYorm/'ther bcSbmdterial in 
use for;; common coverins:. ' *T?i^ TicKness* 
occasioned Ijy these variations froriiiinifor- 
ilH4y of surface, is alsa very striking iti some' 
Of tlie oW leaded- roofebf our churches^-where* 
the teh^tsArtj small, arid the rolls large: but 
iK i^'dtitttooi'e s6; when, as it sdmretiines^ hkp-* 
pens, apart of dife'ioof is itpkircki With is^te,^ 
while the rest remains ih^^fsMrigiital fetate/ 
The aricieritsr seem to hari'^liad' il* ^n *vifew 
to give bi)*h Mghtrift^s» and i^htiefes to thefr' 
roofs, by a sort 6*^^ fedlii^ -to tli^'^etl^es'^tHT 
theiti: tiieriflgesrfs %Veir>i^ the>tf\ es, Vclre' 
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decorated with a sort of open work of smaR- 
knobs or projections \ an4 the s^me kind 
of CNrnament y^t ceipains iji^ith pecqliarly 
^eganjL effect, ia man^ of oax 0I4 cEurc^es 
^d bc^iKs." 

These an4 Qt^cr o^maji^^^ts anc^ varia* 
tpona ju4f^fM|;»lj applied, vpuld give a 
plWWg YWtjL tp s^auting w>^ of «yeFjr 
1^3^ ; and to som? of them, n^h^^ t^e $(^e. 
yfsp^ not too largCy a 4^gf^ of 4^[us)i^4i 
^^eaiitj wqctbj^ of h^»3^ ^^. ''fitfe tib^ 
nwMt polishipd, ^ute^tpn^ !^iit wh^^^^r^ 
9)^^Qkge9| or ioq^ravefii^^ !!«« ^»^ nns^Q ipi 
i)^ i^ppea^apce of s|W^ w^ ^0^ B^ipQii?. 
wh(>^ t^te I^ tliem towards s^qlk, #^t9». 
in general the Qpn^i^pn i^al;qi^. ^ i^, 
^<^^^» a^4 tl^ecpiftoiw!B?$^;<?|^»pg) 
tjipm, will of cpqrse h^ q»pte»?4^ a©db 
si^ch y^^fxpf^y. ap4. pJ^iiHi.e«» ^Rft;nRfe9»ly: 
"»^^ ^»df proper, but giv,f^ sj .m«kMa»}ii 
ofE^viati^m fiprnth^. 

Tbe;ce i^ an idea of. runil ^ipplicij^, d.^-; 
nexed to a thatch^ cptt^e, yrhflck, is .very 
i|)^ch in favour of that[ qoye^ng .; m^ io- 
d€^ the s^peara^ of new tha|db> botK. 
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ifit>in its neatness and colour, is remarkably 
jpldaiing. It is tib lei^s pictures()ue, when 
taiossy, ra^d, abd sunk in amcteg thl^ 
rafters in decay ; a species of that charac* 
ter, however, wMch the keenest lover of it, 
would fathe'r ^ee on another's property thriii 
on his Own. Buit bet\Ve^h dife tWo' periods of 
heatn^s^, dttd Oi^pifcturesqilie decrty, particu- 
larly in the ap|)ros(ch tbKards tfee Idtter, 
thatch h^s sbc&^tMi^g 6f d Aamp dirty bok ; 
and, Wh^t Wottld bffenifidttee ihe to prefe^ 
tite oiisUttyiMi dainph^ssis ihcnfeased both- 
in reaf ity ah'd ap]^i^ilc6, by ti'ees or dimiy- 
irig* plaiits M'ngid'g 6t tf^^piHig over it : 
whereas any covefitlg 6fa Hard mat^hd, 
may wifhout iujuty ^6 hitf cdnceided' by 
ather of theM : and liUYefy hd|pp6ils ^i 
there is any diihg iir tt^^ Jtibk 6f a cov^i^*' 
irig, that courd tdda^ ilo€ x^tteiits part^¥ 
cbncealm(6nt» 

In all that re'^ies tb cdtSi^, htfiiile^ 
^nd villages, tb die ^Upiog of th^, stad 
their mixture with'tpges iuiddHihbih| (ilaiir^ 
the best instr'uctibii ihayi^ gained fibni tli^ 
works of tHe fhiteh ^d R^l^h umtets; 
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wliicU afford a greater, v^rie,!^' . of, usfifi^ 
hints to thq generality of improvers, gnd 
such as might more easily be carried 
into practice, than those grander scenes 
which are exhibited in the higher schools 
pf painting.. .AU the, splendid effects of ar- 
chitecture, apd xjf assemblages of magpifi* 
cent biyldijigs, whether in cities, or amidst 
rural scenery, can only be displayed by 
prince§, and men of princely revepues : 
but it is in the power of rqen pf moderate 
^fortunes, by means pf slight additions an4 
alterations, to produce a very essential 
change in the.appe^rancepf farmbtiildings^ 
cottages &.C. '^nd in the fffpuping of them 
in. villages,.; and puch effects, though less 
splqndid thap those of riE^gUlar architecture^ 
are not le^? interesting. "There isi, indeed^ 
D^ §cqne \vhpre such a variety of fqrrns and 
embellisliments may be introduced at so 
spall ^n expence, aqd ^^jtiipHt any thing 
fantastic, or unnatural, as that of a village; 
nonp where t^ie lover pf painting, an A thq 
Ipver p^ humanity, may .find so many 
gourpes of amusement and interest. 
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A number of mere ornainental ouildiiigs] 
hare very generally,an air of profuse osteii- 
tatioDp and, .at the same time/ are apt to 
Lave *a glanng/ unconnected appearance : 
krid indeed, ligwever judiciously they may 
bte placed and accompanied, they have a 
want of interest, frbmthe very circumstance 
that they are designed for no other purpose 
thati'that of ornament : theihirid does not 
feel* entirely satisfied when that is the only 
purpose ; it likes tp consrider ornament as 
an accessary,' ncit as a principal. An ancient 
temple, dedicated ,to a divinity /of those 
times, as* that of Clftumnus oh the bank of 
his own stream, sanctified by the supposed 
presence of the god, frequerited by his 
worshippers, and decorated by their piety, 
was then an object of gay and festive devo- 
tion,and still continues to be looked at with 
an interesting Veneration: bujlth^fe sensation 
is comparatively cold, when ornament is it- 
self the sole^'deity of eveiy teraplr* I by 
no means intend by this to condemn such 
buildings ; magnificence caripot be oettcr 
displayed in extensive gardens and pleasure 
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groupdsy t}^ by ^ying scope to the inven* 
iioi^ of risJBg eeniusses in architecture, or 
by shewing us tne real appearance of those 
ancierit buildipgs^ T^hich we have adaiire^ 
|n pictures, prints and drawings : bqt } 
pould wish to' turn the minds of improver^ 
fApm too ipuch ^tta9hmei^t to' splitary p^^ 
ya^^ towards object^ more co^ii^^qte^ 
^yith§e(\ei^^bitatiQn and embellishment. 
Where a la^nwpn-bQusp and a place upon 
^ lar§p ?9^1;e, happen to b^ situated as close 
tp, ^ villafip,a;5somepf theipost ma|^jficent 
$eat9 i^ the kingdom are to sm^ tpwnsi 
\K>tli styles of embellisljime^t ifki^i be^ 
i^dppted : fay from interfering, tb?y 'woiJ4 
add to^ eftc^i other's effect^ and it may be 
truly said, tha^ there is np way in w^ch 
wealth cai[i prpdnce su<^h natural unaffected 
variety, an|d ?uch interest, as by a^ornin^ 
a real Village, and prpmotin^ th^ comfojrts, 
ajid enjoyments of its iphab^tai^ts.* 

fttjsn^jke ^rpiJ Mmeness of atrial scenery and, oian* 
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Qoldsifiit];i:ti»s mosV feelingly 4««^be4 
(uoine, I ^rust, from ^h« wstmi^ of a poelicfti 
A9i%gm«iUoii and quick ^imbility,t)i»a ff^m 
real fiict) the ravages of wealthy pnde. Mjr 
9^19 in ^h^w that they are noJeas ho»tiIe 
l^<^ real taste, than to hiuuanity ; and should 
J succeed, it is possible that thQ9e,wb(Mii all 
the ^ectin^ images and pathetic touches 
cf Qoldsqiith would not. have restrained 
from destroying a viUagey nught even be in- 
duced to. build one, in order to shew their 
taste in the deceraikm and dispositioi^ of 
villaijerhpusps a»d «<?tt^g^i 

j^ human vanity is veiy ^d 4if new 
crefttiom^ it m^ nat. be useless to obaorve, 
iihj^X to. build am entirely new village, is not 
only agipre e:^pensive un.d^eftaking than, to 
add to a|^ old.c^.exhnt that it is,, likewise, a 
much B^Qre dii$QuIt task.to^&ecnt&it with 
t]^ 49nie n^tu^lnesis and variety of dis^«»- 
tipn i apd th^t it is hardly possible, to imi- 
t^t^ i^ixm Qmwmt(mQ!e».Qi lon^^tabtished 

BiDperor ef^kkm t hi vitink tbe-variora incidents of real 
^ (p9t wltctedainttoBWfWMMfiJM cbunBtic ttfHmty 
tat}nQ)«r(i «clBcL igf f^mwichf^ 
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habitaiion; which; at the same tiirii^ that 
thej ttiggest*ple&sing rdffectioiTS'to an oft- 
eerving mind^ are - sure to aflford delight to 
lh€5 paiiiter's.eye.''' ' 

An jotonous and easy'metHod of rebuild- 
ihg a' village (and one which tinfortunately 
has been put 'in practice) is to* place the 
houses on tt^d parallel lines; to make tHetii 
of the same size ahdf shape, and at equal 
distances from each other; Such a metho- 
Hical arrangement saVes all further thought 
and invention y but it xs hardly necessary 
to say that nothing can be'mbre foitnal and 
insipid. Other regular plans cif a bet- 
ter kind have been proposed *; but*it seems 
to me, that symmetry, which in cities, sixid 
generally in all th6 higl^er styles of archi-' 
tecture produces such grand effects,' is less 
suited to humbler scenes 5tnd* buildings. ' 

The characteristic b^utjes of a village, 
as distinct from a city, are intricii'cy^ variety, 
and play of outline: and wiiatev^erts done, 
should be with a 4l^sign tp promote those 
objects. The housQi. should, therefore, be 
disposed with that vie^, and should differ 
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Ujumi^hf in their disposition frOm thosci of 
a regularly built city, as the trees which ai* 
Vieant to have the character of natiir^d 
groups, should, from those of an averiuef 
Wherever symmetry and exact uniformity 
are introduced, those objects wbichprod^ce 
a marki^ intricacy and variety mustin^ ge- 
neral be sacrificed. In an avenue, for in-; 
stance, sudden inequalities of ground, vritht 
wild ^Ofups of trees and 'bushes, which ure 
the omanients of:forest scenery; would not 
iiccord With , the prevailing character. In' 
the: $anie>maiuaLer where. a regular street of 
a sq^^^ve are io.ibe built, all mequalities of 
grouhd^^'old btiildiiigs^ however pictu- 
nesM^ue^: will :>nyiird that: sjrmmetiQr ©f the 
whole^ ¥^h\plfc mtst Inot,^ except on esctraor-- 
dinat'y : tocoidiiidns, be f sacrificed ta particu^^ 
lur detail. - Noir^.Mn ^a village^- all details, 
wJiethof : of inequality -of : groudd, of tre^ 
and bushes^, ei? ^of old: biiildings. ofevtrj 
kind, not mdy arein character, but serve 
a$ indications, where^: and in what man- 
ner n^w buildinsi vaj be pkccd so as 
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at once to pfomot^ both Tahet j and coii'' 
aeetitMl. 

lliere » no scede where n^atrtesk aftd 
{ncturesqvoDdss, where simplieitj and ifi^ 
tritacjr can be so happily united as in a tif-i 
lage ; or where ihef may be 90 nell t6^ 
tiasted wRhotit any affectatioti dr.ittk|frot 
|Hiety. Should tbert be a house of an old 
atj^, in which net only the fotihs vrete ctf 
a picturesqfNJ kfeipikirit/, but tiie tinttr 
iiF€ie. <>f that rich meilowy birmoBroas kifldy 
80* much adniiced b^ fminter»^a^ mp«f9&f 
wb^ had eVer stttdied pictui«8» wonkl il(^ 
flufier tfasm to he dtstrbjctd h^ plaitev 6/ 
wMitO'wash. Another h6uM nfefighi hsvtff 
80l»^Jung of the satoci chanicle^ m naptet 
to foit»{ but hntead of display 1*9 ftc sttiiiv 
variety •£ ir(iU*«iixec^tads^iiiig^oaIy hxric 
sBf eav^ and d&tCjr ; inr that dise 9 Jdhnei' 
wl^le^ai^t. wQuBiaddi neatndsi^anibdtwl^ 
xie9»efeoLMir:td'd<trctalit^offiirQa ifthfefcr 
wieiie moily iiregahtr dki^ hoiibes, my itfftf' 
one thab tfas. whnting- wAvj^ be peifeotly 
simpfe ^ bui as.' tfaeie m tm Halaaixsk dUSsP^' 
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<^ne& between those tints which painters 
a4alfre aad raeredivtiness of colour, so there 
>» as esseatiaJi a difi«i»noe betw«ea what m 
atmpki ^nd ittbat is>bald. Baldnew o^efi^t, 
ilftattoky«cts arifi^i&qat wiaab of shadow; 
but taoD^y, oirounastanceB; ihaib pioduoo 
<k^ of' ahadban, «kc^ as }noj.80ti&gi foofty 
p<»obe;^ naadbirs than ar^nec^^od^ artt^pcnv 
fectl^r coBfiistoBib v'^ siffiplieit^t and imi^ 
fbatafsy* 

Tb§ forofi ofrohimiuah are notlewliO'btf 
aifctendsd tO/iia ^dUagehhousesf^ tbaauiift thosi 
osba^hiigeD soaki; aQd^i&.soiDe oesfiqctBistiil 
noTQ so.; &r aMougiLasij |to«eBtytof<iiki» 
9tiii»^greatfii»olfei)fi8i i^en mixad:wit]i.diA 
V^autyi^ ^Qw|piiifo£)aa:ofaitiactuce, yetV 
191 hidri hou|es». tbei good) on badi e^efr o^ 
i^ioiDMtuisiihahB imqiedaiitelyistdkag; a& 
iiv^amiiiAaTeri tiif fi7e,.aodllarg»i> iajpK|<. 
]Ni!fx» , t(^ iktb lauiMing.. Hut old viilhg»ii 
hiittsoiiitheg&rJbiaarai cAeziL th^i^ame pictu<^ 
ilttqtt^ chaiiiq|(i^ and) iouiif ^ <Mf^thei «a4^ 
d«toiatilQai^ mtk .thd8a/o£tfae«iicient maom 
^h9D«aNi»d)tdttscc^bed; and* iiide«d^ifi^eft^ 
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and a great variety pfQfh^r forms, diffeniig 
in a number oF circumfittances, and aB Qf 
them witii som€ marked characteristic dis* 
tinctioiu are to be found bothvin pictures 
and in real buildings ; and I have often liad 
occasion to obsen^e the amusing eflfect; of 
that diversity in villages,, and on. the other 
hand, the' opposite effect of nuinotony cf Ihe 
VQrytHind. Oneinstaneet>ftia&)aJtterI men* 
tion with regret, as the houses were in a great 
meas^ire either lebuiltrn'repahed fay the 
l^ntlemJan who lives within a short distante 
^ the place, and who, in the two mofit^-^ 
a^tial points of neatness and comfort,, iui^ 
gireat reason to be fM-oud of wbitt ha hos, 
done : but the chimniei» are all single^ taliji 
^d thin ; arid I coul^ not help lamenting; 
that an/undfh^dkjx^ >whieh iBcot^^ 
spects deserved .so much pf&ise^' dmultibimf 
produced theinostwii9tcheAmetigrfe,«ttt)aM( 
I ejrei- beheld.!^ It is. the: Jnore''tpfOirok£l 
VB^B^ t^QviUageisbdafltrtifnHlirbedo&ds^^ 
tF«es,* .trbicfaiserbcilo)sbdlviiitii ffesSsctiHiil^ 
^i»cUi0^ Tall ,thae\iiodg^fMt^i^^ 
'1^ Klppoaiteiisxtr^daeliiq tiwJIbkl 
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stone chiipfinies^vvluch are built as massively 
as.towws, is; more suited to the lover of 
paintii^g ; whp niigbt in particular cases,- ^ 
he induced to build a diimney of thatkind^ 
where something of a massive character 
itemed to be wanting in the composition : 
a new, bvtby no.means an unentertainipg^' 
way of considering, ewry ^part of a build- 
ing. . ; 

. '.Trees,, whether single.or in groups, whe* 
ther. young of old, are obviously of the gre9,t« 
«st;Use in accompanying buildings pfevi^r^ 
kind; but there, seems to be aiouch closer 
u^k>n. £»etiiireen tl^em and\l9w buildings*^ 
Clptt^ges appear. tQreposeunder their shade^ 
to be protected, sometimes supported. by 
tjietn^ a^ they,- on the< other haiid^ hfibg 
oy^er; and.einbrape, the cottage: with- theip 
brajich^^.: it^seeifiSi as, if : they could nei^r 
hftve, been separated froin each Qjt^r! ,i|ti4 
^jy?re wou^;be.a sort of jpp^ejty^itt^ditiding: 
t^gOi.^ JjfJ^^^s. tbu^ Adpr/ifthe CQttgg?, ^b?^, 
ip\'^l|{^,^; th^^ cantfa,st,qf its ^fpipK^d, 
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tiioo 0ft trees wUch in oilier sitnatioees trotdd* 
fce unnotioed. No wontiefy then, if ire arcf 
particulBrly struck with any of t£e beatit^-* 
lei Miotics wkee s» placed ; with 9St d)eachr» 
a piae^ a cechr, that shade paft of a- viSktge- 
hottse ; vicK an arbatus*. Of a dultieV of 
lfee»» oTCT^topping the-ivai, oflh&ps^ 
of it» garden. lit Ift^se casei), besidVis tlie^ 
real and less familiar beauty of such tfesf 
asd^shfuby, and i^eScet ofeontrasl^ thbre 
o anothier ciretimstanee'thatBBl^tb i^Ctidtl^ 
andflx one aMeirtiiofl ; Ifbey itr& st!^mjs6i 
from thatmfihite Tariety of sntttilacr^rod^' 
tiw»» w4iich' wh9iff it anmses' di»titict^ iStf 
0j%- in shnibberiesi and eoHbcftilMMr of cft^ 

Bat though' tete^^md shnifts t3^ e^^ety 
kind^baffty ti^peetiliafsniddiMti^i^d^efi^ 
fbci> in coHsO<|iience ttftectaiASptaiyiitgisMif 
being! aeeoitipaniedf % f^eHioit^ie:^ <^a ^-- 
bigo« ther«> is* anodjier* ttibe ofplktiW trSScftr 
gatn9 still' more by strclr a sitofltldn, tiXL^ 
iviifich indeed no other can' sbetr tOr-siArtt^ 
adrantage; I mean the valious sditJ'dP^ 
cHimlbing' i^ants. Mtdf^m Ui<ihkittii» 
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selves rband trees' 6i bfasbes", ttk ing tisew 
fofiagie wtlfrtfiet of thd* supporters, enTfich^ 
htg fli^r 8ui]ifift»^s, w ^6giAg- m fcsisoom 
&6tii tHti^ bfa^VGhes > nof dan- any thinifi^ be 
Mo#e bie^tMiful' tbad suck a ni^ii: Bat at 
1k& eSxetk kh^i^ fe«r aitibflg tliose that eiH 
dtif6 the o^eift ^r,- will %6eit ths drip- of 
ti'e6s>.s6 ^s toifloaarteb am4di0 their bcughift-? 
the^ tSidreibiTjb atfe g^heraf^' deeb> »s(Ued' a^ 
g^itet al fia€ \rialll, dr i^e^pdvted by a* pole^ 
litsfayr 6f wtofeh-^tfetiM*^ frntrtkoMttoibm 
^HkcH. M d:rii6s?e a» of tfirfM? i»eq(ri« a fr«d 
<;i¥crifetion Af a», ditfiiy ^ ftierii x^^mlfe 
ao^d ^dter,' the feest atuo^io^v iti n^ard 
both to their health and effect, seeAiiS io be 
a pr«^ti6A fi^nft) a bttildll^. Porticos^ of 
ift^lAif clr<^iy«C!i6|tu!i«(' am too: ctetly^ to be 
tisaiii«r^p6t3te2S^o^chi&biii^. plimta^ bowu 
eM^, beaji»<l6l^tth^ tmkxv iMght btf ; sod 
th« «BMf^ Milttg: iDHtfji in-gemvaL bessfid ofl 
tbiA^satn^orhamefital'bd&kfki^^; in>gxF'! 
MniAtkd i^eamte grouiiti«l> Other biiild^- 
itigh rt»rght bQ' made ek-pressiy for tha$; 
pur^iorse ;. |aut it would* be diifictdt' tv 
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contrive such a variety of supports of dif- 
ferent characters, as may be found in a vil- 
lage ; or which, if not found there, may al- 
ways be added to the houses of it. A great 
diversity of sudden and singular projectioiis 
is to be ^met with iii all old houses that 
have been added to at different times ; but 
what I principally allude to, are porches, 
of which so many models may be taken 
both from real buildings, and frompictures« 
Wherever honeysuckles, vines, jasmines, 
grow over them, they attract and please 
every eye ; and the same sort of beautiful 
efiect (not indeed more beautiful) would 
be produced by the less common e;scQtic 
climbers. 

It seldom happens . that the ta^te Qf the 
mere collector of curious plants, ^nd that 
of the picturesque improver, can be made 
to accord so wc^l as in this instance. Vil- 
lage-houses generally afford many warm a^ 
pects and sheltered situations, where the 
less hardy climbers will ilouri&h, and of 
course a stili greater number of more ex« 
Jiosed walls and projections, against which 
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those that are perfectly hardy may be 
placed : and Jtrom the irregular shape of 
many of the houses, there are various di* 
visions and compartments of various sizes 
and heights, by means of \rhich a collec- 
tor of climbing plants might arrange them, 
according to their different degrees of har- . 
diness andluxuriancy; so that while he was 
indulging his favourite passion, he would 
be adding the most engaging ornaments, to 
the most pleasing of all rural scenes. In 
all climbing plants, there is so much beauty 
arising either from their flowers, their 
foliage, or from their loose and flexible 
manner of growing, that no arrangement 
could well prevent them from giving plea- 
sure to the lover of painting, as well as to 
every spectator: for the detail would be in 
a high degree interesting, whether the plants 
were considered in a botanical light, as de- 
tached flourishing specimens; or inapictu*- 
ifesque light, as exhibiting a variety of new 
ddmbinations of form and colour: thediflfer- 
ent vegetable tints being sometimes blend- 
ed witli the rich mellow hues af old stone of 

A A 2 
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irood-work; sofmetimes-with- the neatness, 
and the fresh colours of new work. Somer' 
times too the more light and deliea^fee Iqvres 
and brilliant flowers would appssftr aimaiQ ; 
aX other tJAkesmi&ed aad tMpiaegd nFithlau^ 
broad leaves: either jagged and: dieepljr 
xodentedysuchas thevine;oreBt)ire»as&05S 
«l^ the. axistolocbia. 

:. Although I hav^ pajrti«<^ljr dweitt upon 
tbQ beaatj of cHnxlM^g pbAats^ I do i^l 
m^an that bq others. oughlto: W madta qm 
Qfinauch situations «». IhiiiV9>deafmhQd. 
Whore tbei» arebric^ bfiUseslij^xiUa^v'nfO 
ilpwetijiies see £tuit-treei^, , aga^t tlmoi 
mhile ho<»eysu<skl«9 or jawniioes aije triimod 
over thfepoichor the ti:eH«8.b«fqr«» the dftor-. 
%^]sr_ misturjci 9^ utilitj^ wife (itrn^e^^ %C 

hftuglis;ii|h)«h(ftB»,.J?aited, do^ ^ ,i^, ^^if^ 

j.60|^9», f-fXTflift^^^lie^ipgijVflj^iy^liy 
fiujtrtr^^ #ic|i i^.Pl^^y^l^'i^l^tiwi JW^;thA 

tillage.;. fpr;fts.tlipy exjt^feit.bftih ift.?i?JS*« 
Vf^d .autuii|i?> ^a . strikiijg liwage. . o^. Jferi?Jity,, 
%2i¥j^ ii»^l?roperp&J,,sHi4jiH4fiediU^9j?Qo^t, 
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Hsuftl, accompaniments to habitation: CoiV^ 
jsider^d, likewise, in another point of viewj 
they are seldom seen to such- advantage in 
other situations ;, the ;effect of blossoma/ 
however gay. and chearful, is often spotty 
and glaring; but I have frequontly obr 
S€f v^t that when they are seen neat stpne 
buildings or; hous^ of ariigh^ coiQur, .tlie 
whole is upon the same scale, of. cqloufT 
il^g^ and produces ^. highly brilliant, but 
harraoniousf picture. .Should; the taste of 
irapTiOvers be turaed towards the embellisli^ 
ment of villages^ a vs^riety of ^uch standard 
$;uit-i'tFees might Ip^e intropduced^ as are tq^ 
H)arkab}e ia th^ir .diifferenit kindsji not only 
j^r theii? goodness,.. bjut for the beauty of 
theiir bloBsoms^Hii^ fruk. , : . 

Jt might HOt pefbajps; bee^xpected .that 
a lover etS pf^nting and of picturesqiie cir- 
Guififrtftfiice&, ^hfQuld speak of trees nailed 
dose to a wall, or^ of clipped, hedges, as* 
obj0ptg ^idi^ ave pleasing. to; tbe eye : ii- is 
o^C^ai]!^, however, f(iat both^oP thjem dogive. 
{i]«^u»frd^ihoug)!tQf ^ different kind 
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from that which we feel in viewing a tree 
in its untouched luxuriant state, bending 
with the weight of its fruit ; or from a neg- 
lected hedge with trees and 'bushes of vari- 
ous heights, and overgrown with ivy and 
woodbine. The fact is, that neatness and 
regularity are so connected with the habi- 
tation of man, that they almost always 
please on a small scale, apd where that con- 
nection is immediate : especially when they 
?ire contrasted with what is wild and luxu- 
riant, without being slovenly. A hedge that 
has been so carefully and regularly trained 
find sheared as to be of equal thickness^m 
top to bottom, gives pleasure also, jfrom its 
finswering so perfectly the end for which it 
was designed : on the other hand, where 
there is a wall, climbing . plants may be 
allowed to spread over it in all their lux- 
Wriancy } for they adom^ without injuring 
^t as 4 fence, 

The building which gives most eonse« 
c|uence 104 village, and distinguishes it from 
^ Oiere hamlet, is ihc church, That forpjs 
l\s niost conspiciious feature ftt ^ distanpe^y 
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and often in the near view a central point, 
round which the houses are irregularly dis- 
posed. Indeed, the church, together with 
the church-yard, is, on various accounts, an 
interesting object to the villagers of every 
age and disposition: to the old and seri- 
ous, as a spot consecrated to the purposes 
of religion, where the living christian per- 
forms his devotions, and where, after death 
his body is deposited near those of his an- 
cestors, and departed friends and relations : 
to the young and thoughtless, as a place, 
where, on the day of rest from labour, they 
meet each other in their holyday clothes ; 
and also (what forms a singular contrast 
with tombs and gravestones^) as the place 
which at their wakes, is the chief scene of 
their gayety and rural sports. Of the most 
conspicuous part of churches there are vari- 
ous forms ; among which, none is, perhaps, 
more suited to a village, than that which 
occurs in the often-quoted lines of Milton— 
a tower with battlements. A tower, in its 
most simple, unvttied unomamented state. 
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^iwzjs s^f Ijces ^nd please? Ihe eje ; it also 
adipi^ of a UJigli (ie^e^ of oraam^pt. The 
^attleqacHt U the ^impl^sj; br^ak tQ thfi yfiir 
iSonpity pf a i|ie^. itra}I ; it 19 9Ml&eient to 
givp yjffje^jr to. the sqra^iit, without ipjusy 
to its pia^sivieness, Oij the other band, pin-t 
9ap]es and opm voHc, suck a& ffe seea in 
D^a»y of <1»P towers of pajr. catbpdraK are 
tjie mo^t etrjl^iaf $p$^ip)«»9.Qf fichoe^and 
ligl^toes^, bo^h of d^lign .a»d exeimtion. 
They afe, hftwev^, (w Account of tJbat rich* 
p^»8, le%s §Hit,ed to a village thaa tp a city, 
yet,^l;py «'ill not b^r to ^ $iwplifiedi fiw 
wheriB a p.l?iip p^nnaclp m f^ftped Q» each 
ff^fler pf a towpp, tlifi wJiolfi hasi « vi$#j? 
9*§aip'® ^ppiipaxai»/3i5: i«d««(i,.»5hen wf e«ftr 

llie %tjl§ f<f.ar^i!^^qBirtp.>iffc^<^ tfeey 1^, 

^1^\ i% ^qHtE?f4i/sti^|i^ ^ f^JPIt^ JPSffo 
9>a<pj ai^ eq}ri<fbme^> ; S^lj&Sieitf* .»m 
nojl; lii\Ip)ie ,^. ^^ ^9^ .fil2^<Wli-3«i fiomo 
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also, ^ m^toy pict^ireMfw* M^hi^f^fif such 
9^ t^T^ts x\mg 9ko^, w pr^o^tipg b^yoii4 
the a>fti<i fewljr, i»9^t of wbiph a<WitiQW 
and vqmtjQpg were prol^pbly toHe» from 

tbo(se/ of a simil^ kind in the andient 
castles.* 

The spire has its os<rn pcculiat heosity^ 
dioitgh of a very' inferior kind to that of th^ 
tower; y&tXhisse are situatkms, wklfe the 
spire, Wk aeeount of its height, an^ &>c the 
sake of yariety^ may hav^the prefepoiioe: 
but aa its beavty consists m its hfeight, ita 
gf^ual diisdautioni md^ its ewaectian 
lYith the basc^ oothing cm bn toOTQ ftbsitrd 
than a short ^irf Atuiik upon a towavtm^ 
thatby wayof owaiaQOti : ': 

, • The well-known piissa^ in l^il^i^^ . . 

. '^ Towers apdbattl^nieDts it jsees 
^^ feosomy high in tufted trees/ 
&a8^I*b^Neve^ been most cotnmotif^ snpposet) to refcr tM 
•bMS-cbe^o&OKiiibrn^: Viit IdbooldialkefeoQCfitolhttbit 

tbdQ S viflage or a towti. 
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A churchy like /Other buildings, is greatljr 
improved by theimmediate accompaniment 
of trees; and luckily few church-yards are 
without them. Tlie yew, which is the most 
common in that situation, is, from the depth 
and solemnity of its foliage, the most suited 
to it, ahd is, indeed, as much consecrated 
to the dead, as the cypress was among the 
ancients. Whatever trees are planted in a 
church-yard, whether evergreens or deci« 
duous, it is clear that they should be of 
a dark foliage : evergreens, therefore, as 
more solemn, in general deserve the pre- 
ference ; and tiiere seems to be no reason 
why in the more southern parts of England, 
cypresses should not be mixed with.yews,^ 
or why cedars of Libanus, which are per- 
fectly hardy, and of a much quicker growth 
than yews, should nqt be introduced* In 
high romantic situations particularly) where 
the churcb*yard is elevated above the ge« 
neral level, a fcedar, spreading its branches 
downwards from that height, yduld have 
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the mos^ picturesque, aini at the same time 
the most solemn effect. 

The last jGnishing charm of a village- 
scene, as of all others, is water ; and though 
therein no character of water which will not 
add an interest to whatever ijs connected 
with it,yet a brook seems to be that, which 
most perfectly accords with the scale and 
character of a village. In the satne de- 
gree also, the simple construction of a foot- 
bridge which has been already mentioned, 
formed by flat stones laid on more massy 
blocks, agrees with the character of a brook: 
iildeed it generally happens that oh a small 
scale, the rude efforts of inexperienced man 
have something more attractive, and what 
is very justly called picturesque, than 
that which is done by the more regulaar 
process of art; such a bridge, for instance, 
whether of wood or stone, than one of a 
small arch. ^ 

Where the country- abounds with quar- 
wes, we often see large flat stones laid 
upon others for the pur|M>se of washing, in 
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the sacM. manner a& they are placed in tjt& 
rude bridges, and near to one of theoa*- 
These have their effect to the painter's eye, 
merely as objects in the fore-ground, and 
as being so perfectly in character with all 
that is near them : but tl^ey are more in- 
teresting, on accoupt of the number of pic- 
turesque circumstances which the purpose 
they are intended for giA'es rise to ;^ and,' 
tlie^^ort, trifling as they may appear^ aie 
not unworthy the ?^ttentioa of an iiQpror/ere! 
There is no situation in which they are eolb: 
interesting to the lover of painting. ; but I 
remember to have been particularly de«. 
lighted with a scene of this kind^ clpse hy 
the road side, in a romajatic oouatry, and 
at a short distance from a town« ; It .was a 
plAce where a small cascade had Wj^m.abar 
scm in the natural ro<|k : I came ^udd^y. 
upon it at 9. turn of the load^it i$Fas^;alkiioti 
surrounded by women busily eiltnfkl^i^ 
but g^ily jiai%h»ng, talkkig ^andr nui^g^ 
^piidstthe^nypiae ^f be^iting cl^hts^ a»d ^t^t 
splashing of the wi^r^ Somo* of tbd jdoHboL 
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were spread oul oa the low rocks near tlie 
bason, and partly hanging domm time sides; 
oth9r» were in 1;>undlea oa the gt^und, ov on 
the heAj^H of thiMe Trho w«re cairr^g them 
away; ^hile their different shapes, &lubi, 
and eddurs, tile actions and expressions 
4>f the wosnen, the elearness miA various 
motions of the water, tlie whc^ seen on a 
beautiful sttflftiner evening, made the great* 
tost impression- on roe as a picture i bcii it 
also struck me as the most delightful image 
of peace and security, and brought to 
my mind the well-known lines of the great 
poet, in which he has introduced that image 
witk tiw ipost ppwqrfiil ajttd tender effect. 
It is in thai iiitecdsting part,, w^btere, as 
^i^cjldlles^ is piiij^ they cora^e to 

t^ two^foiintainfi^ of Scamamder. 

Iliad, lib. «f. 1^ 15.3. 
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May we never feel the full pathos of this 
affecting passage** 

I may, perhaps, be thought by many (^ 
my readers, to have indulged myself too 
long in my passion for village Scenery. I 
must repeat as my excuse, what I said whea 
I first entered on the subject, that ^Hhere is 
so scene where such a variety of forms and 
embellishments may 'be introduced . at so 
vnall an expence, and without any thing 

* Pope's tniiubttoQ of this passage, dion^li the lines are 
▼eryf leasiQgj is far from haviiig the pathos of the origiiial* 

Each gushing fount a marble cistern &\s. 
Whose polish'd bed receives the falling rills ; 
Where Trojan dames, e^er yet alarm'd by Greece, 
Washed their fair garments' in the days of peace. 

lie difference, I believe, arises in a great degree from 
the differem arrangement of the circumstances. In Homeft 
«11 the descriptive part comes first, while the reflection it 
entirely reserved to the Isist ; an art (if such it may be called, 
ivhere there is no appearance of any) of wlii^b thete are 
other striking instances in that great father of poetry. 
The word alarmed, also, does not express, what i& clear* 
ly expressed in the original^ the aictuaT invasioa of Ae 
countrjr^ ' 
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fantastic of unnatural, as in a village ; and 
where the lover of painting, and the lover 
of humanity, may find so many sources of 
amusement and mterest/ All theliberol 
arts are justly said to soften our manners, 
and not suffer them to be fierce and savage. 
None, I believe, has a juster claim to that 
high praise^ than the art of painting. Who- 
ever has looked with delight at Gainslx> 
roughVrepresentationsof cottages and thdr 
inhabitants.; at Greuz^'s interesting pic- 
tures ; at the various groups and effects inr 
those of the Dutch masters, will certainly 
feel from that recoUection, an additional 
delight in viewing similar objects and cha- 
racters in nature : and I believe it is diffi* 
cult to look at any objects with pleasure, 
(unless where it arises from brutal or tumul* 
tuous emotions) without feeling that dis« 
positioaof mind, which tends towards kind-> 
ness and benevolence; and surely whatever 
creates such a disposition, by increasing our^ 
pleasures and enjoyments, cannot he too 
much cultivated. I^ have just mentioned' 
Gainsborough's pictures, and will h^r^ add 
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escnodoiM tntb htm i»io> tte cidtfutyj^? tt« 
«a9 aioodiof tfa eagw n«il&bte mxad^tttoa^ 
«iiiljr«ttaditfi> tathose lk«-]dt*eil^f «lhn^Ff 

aadsofGntiir: b«t tirbeit we.&stme tb cc(t8ftgife 
«cYiIfagesci8aeg)ltfii>g«c(ii!p« ol<tliydir«Ktf«rf0 
Mif of^eetJ ef '.tfbaie^ kiiMli w&ic4 strMfk }ai 

aance mu «3ipra8sk]iit> of paiKtiailaff' ^^ticM 
misi aaut ciM»plac€iney.- £ hawse) tiMtdrt tdof 
obessYifct Silt Jo^u« Bft};fB«Ael^ wft^a dlil' 
docw Kase beeo- pla^iiig fo^fisM.hiQi; tto 
Bsasft affiectioaecte powat cotAtt^ ncAgam-^e 
them widi » liodi mdpe e^siSKtiW^emf Miwt' 
iBEss attd iateiiest. HSco TV(a» iAdendtthe^ inild<' 
«sti and lua^ benevolent ofiii&Bai; bat in) 
tbii)ld«k^^vBfiiclBtiiiji expreasodiilraiiiistMMf 
oi iuJttBxest Tcbick antise fl'oia- <fais« tirt^.dHCtl 
-TriBob.'Si»niedte guieadditlioiaiilarbeftxvlwi 
nwhivoli pfaiiaiitfaittpyv 

Witli tnsfftet to:thcrpa]rtieulan:sBJcfBei.dfi 
thist ibsagrv aAtfaougli: bji the study ofifks^ 
tur^ aimaniwUl. gam^butJMblBBidiftikdge^ 
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<^f architedtute as a science^ yiaty hf ietoh 
ifig the graiidait and most beautiful Jap^ 
diamuB of tliait art- bfepfiily grbiiped wttb 
«aeh otheii and irith: the turroundibg ohr 
je^te^ and 4i»plAyed iii *he most fei^Qui>« 
jA>Ie points cif vie«r, he jhaay certainly jao 
-i^nire a just idea oi^ theif foifms and etfiecto^ 
^d thedrcbtmectiOTtwitibigcenery* Hi /will 
also gain a knowkd^^ not easily abquired 
by afiy (Wlii^ means— r^that : of the ittfr* 
lately dtrersified chduradters aiid effects Of 
lirokas and irregalar btiildings idth tbeir 
aocomfulnifnente ^ and of all that in thenit 
and in Mmilbr o)9Ject& Js justly c^llhd 
^aotuiaqife/bradinri ;«^^ bdong 16 pic- 
tures, and to the productions of no other 
art. ^ . 

The more I reflect on the whole of the 
subject, the more I am convinced, that 
the study of the principles of painting in 
the works of eminent painters, is the best 
method of acquiring an accurate and com- 
prehensive taste and judgment, in all that 
regards the effects and combinations of 

/ VOL. II. B B 
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▼iftible objects-: and thence I conclude, 
that unless we aie guided by those enlarge 
^ principles^ which instead of confining 
our ideas to the peculiar and exclusive 
modes of one nation, or one peiSod, direct 
COT choice towards whatever is ei&celient in 
every age, and every country-i-ifCf may in- 
deed have fine houses, highly pohshed 
.grounds and gardens, and beaiitiiul orna- 
mental buildings, but we ^aU not have 
that general combination of form and e£- 
idctj which is by 'far the mbst essential 
point > which makes amends for the want 
.o£. particular beatities, but. the ^sence 
of which no particular: beauties- can eom-^ 
pensate. --''^ ''-'•^.^ >• ^.•■ : 



, I 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



P. 82, 1. 1. Ihe circumstance of tints tieing revived by 
means of w^ter, is little attended to but by painters. 
It is a rule in their art, that no tint snould be 
introduced iiito a pictur^ mtliQut being Teuve4 
again in-other places j ,ip. short, that it phould in a 

; .manner; eciio from one part of th^.coraposition to 

anotherjandthatiiQ considerably part should be 

. without; it: a rule, by n^ means founded on the 

. mere . practice of ;tne art, .but .on repeated ob- 
.^ervatioQjs qf the most harmonious combina- 
tions in nature, ifoyfj .water, by repeating not 
only the brilliancy^ but the 'hue x)f the sky^ acts as 
v a po^werful harn^onizer. }n respect to colour, and 

. for that reason few compositions are totally without 
it. A small quantity, however, will answer that 
purpose; often better than ^larger expanse, the 
briUiaQcy of which might.be t<x> powerful, for the 
rest; of, the picture. This will account for the 
seemingly jqsignigcant bits of water that we see in 
pictures^ ud ajso for the.pleniwife whidb lovers of 
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paintiiig feel^ when after mwing any natural seen* 
ery deficient in that respect, diey catch a glimpse 
oiF water, however trifling : a pleasure which arises 
not merely from its brilliancy, but also from that 
revival and renewal of colour, by means of which, 
the beauty and harmony of the whole is »o greatly 
augmented. 

These remarks may be said to belong more im- 
mediately to the art of painttng ; but whatever tends 
to add new pleasures to diose which we already re- 
ceive from the common objects and effects of na- 
ture, cannot be foreign to the purpose of this 
work. 

I'-dT-LP^An that part of the &ble which rdtrtes to the 
* form and position of die Cyclops' eye, » by many 
supposed to have been invented since the time of 
Honber : it is certain that he is perfectly sSent with 
respect to them both« Some of his mose diligent 
interpreters have iilsa thought, thai he never intend- 
ed torepre^ent Polyphemnbaahavi^gbeenoriginsdly 
of a diflerent conformalion from that of other nien, 
but merely as having lost an eye by some accident; 
and at Catanea in Sicily, thers ia a sctdpture in re- 
fief, which does represent hitt aeeofding to this 

- ' idea. Notwithstanding these^ authorities I am 
still inclined to think; that llt^iber Ad mean to 
represent Ae Cyci«^ in general ai^ one*eyed race 
by nature, whatever may hav^ been Us notion of 
the form and poshion cf^toiie eye.r There is 
A passage in Strabo which clmrfy prow that he 
was of that opinion : apeakiog Qf Hooi^r'i mixing 
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tnMh trflh fefaebood^ lie sayi^ diftt lie probably bor- 
rowed ««« jMeM|bMi«i^ itk/tex^^ tiw history or 
the Anmaipians. An ojbservaliovi alio which I 
heard a* <ke tine i «w v^ritiog tbit note^ strong! j 
; jiiflueiiibed my opinioii : I tfaeii mentioned the sub^ 
jedof itwcompany with araae frieorfaof mine, very 
ftiUch VilWidin idl dasstcal ieatming ; among whom, 
a persc^il now lio more, whose words in public and 
priwite had sach weigfit, that tfie slightest of them 
are recollected, said, he ^as persuaded iliat Poly- 
phemus iiever had more than one eye ; for if he 
had^f^r had two, Hcmfir would not have omitted 
telling us how he had loat one of them. This 
remark, though ali^tly thrown out, struck me aa 
MMtainiiig ^at juatnesa oF nbseiTatioh, and great 
knowledge of Homer's character. 

B«t l|M>ugb Hjomer ia sikiBt p9 to the form and 
pdaitiM of the e^ bodfa th«se cir'cumatances, as 
likemae ^e etymology of the Haines Cjff^lops, are 
mentioned with remafkaUe/eaoacloe^s indie Theo* 
|;eiiy ; « poem ascribed io Hosiod, but which, I 
hsim^, m generally thoughjt to be posterior both 
to him and Homen 

KvM^AifH/; ^fAaVMc ^ fitatA» |iUk##f . 

Euripidea, who has written a whole play on the 
aubject of the Cyclops, aaya nothing of the form of 
the eye, and very slightly alludes to its position ; 
with regard to the latter, Ovid bm io tWQ passages 
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Whatever may be thought of the jmerif of tins 
invention m poetrj, it has certainlj fimns^ed a very 
bad monster in paintings -for theartists.wfao have 
represented, a .Cyclops^ have plaeed thi^ eye^ not 
. merely in the middle of the. fa^e<.wbijeb. possibly 
fctnMny, as well as Jroas,. mi^t,. rnitk a little 
licence, be sappoeed .to :sifDtJ^,> but in the 
exact middle of; the forelyead^, fconsidered sepa* 
rately. Callimacbas, and, after him,, Virgil, have 
given a much more, picturesque image^r 

• TO»01 ^O* 9ff»9 ' 

Callimach. Hymnus in DiaDam. 
Ingehs, quodsolum torvisu^ frontela^eio^— r 

^Qeid,b.3. 

the exact reverse of an eyi in die most open and 
conspicuous part of the fece. Theocritus dwells 
particularly on the thickness, and the continued 
lehgth of the eyiebrow*^ 

E^'A^i; ^ttdffai mari ^*vri^t tf^,- /Mat fAOxpA* 

From these descriptions^ added tb the general cha- 
racter in Homer, a much less unnatural, and, at 
the same. time, a.^mpre terrific monaster might have 
been produced^iev^n supposing the popular fable 
to be ill a great measure adoptee}. The eye might 
for instance be' made central^ aiid round; but be 
placed accbr^Hg to the authorities I have just 
quoted, unjjer the forehead. Such ah eye, half 
' concealed by the overhanging eyebrow, 2Lud dreads 
fully gkamingfrom'beheathttjyvouli^ve^porteB'' 
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iourf character ; yet still, being so accompanied, and 
being placed, if not in the usual situation, at least 
in the usual line> would not, as I conceive, have 
that appearance* of stupid blindneser, 'which a Po- 
iypheme in painting, (before bis adventure with 
Ulysse$).ajway8 presantSi v • 

That appearanceliake.to.arise, not scdely from 
a posiuon.of the eye^ so. different and so distant 
from its usual, situation, but, also because the 
painterS'have marked the sockets of the two eyes; 
probably from finding that when the whole space 
between.the brow and the cheek .was filled up, the 
faoejost its form, and became a shapeless lump : 
yet, on the other hand, when the -sockets of the 
eyes are ever so slightly indicated, it is impossible 
not to look there for tlie. organs of sight; and not 
finding them there, the idea of blindness is una- 
voidably impressed. . Now, 1 believe, that if a 
single eye were placed immediately above the nose^ 
and under the brow, and no indication Were made 
of other sockets, that single eye would give the 
idea of .vision. Then the one, continued, shaggy 
eyebrow, so strongly and distinctly expressed by 
Theocritus, which seems to favour the idea of an 
eye in the centre, would, above nil things, give a 
dark and savage look to the giant canpibal :* for the 
mere junctfon of the eyebrows, is . ^id to have 
given un air Binistre to Marshal Turenne ; a man 

* Wlmt I hare endeavoured to explain in -^ords,'. Mr. West, the 
Pi(esideDt of the ^ox^^l Academy' lias most ba);yptly and Ibrcibly ex- 
pressed by a few toug{i€9 of. his pencil His hijghly poetical and cha-* 

f acteristic sketch is in my possesbion. 
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twfdly |ett| famed fov tke miM^im ^f hk nature^ 
tbav for his f )^iU and valour in war. 

^Jtbougb I have on a former wscvAom disclmm- 
Hws crUical knawkclge of dM Osetk langus^e, 
I ntiat add lo this long note, by ma^g an ac- 
knowledgment of tba iiiBa kind. I should be 
Mny to. he suspected of making a parade of erudi^ 
J tioUf if I jwally vi«re poasessed of any ; tnnch more 

having no «Bdi pretennons* I thought the subject 
new and cuiious; I wkhed to collect and commu- 
nieatei whatever might throw light upon it ; and I 
have en this, as on many other ooeanona, received 
l^reai assidtaoce from my ingenioua land learned 
frieiids. 

|?« 199p 1. 13. The effisct of eamiag iqfion objects sud- 
denly and widiout preparation is so weU known, 
that I should hardly have mentioned it^ were.it not 

, < that the general srystem of opening and clearing 

bas made it mu^h le^ common, a«d less natural 
H^ben atteraptedi Where a thick plantation is 
made to blind you till the muster thirits you ought 
lo aee^ there is a bribing suspiqion ifi the mind of 
an jcdfectto come, very fa^l to the intended im- 
lirestiM.'^ 

^ Ten lines hence a ghost, and hah ! a start.** 

Tlere IS besides ^ sort pf impatience and 
irritation at being blindfolded for any length of 
time, andBOt allowed to make yoor oym cahip<%i- 
^on% as you may amidst forest glades and thickets, 
The circiimstmice of a door or g^te\^a;y, in thf 
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mce, is the mosi; eff^tual method of ^awting sur«- 
prixe. The gateway at the end .of Woodstock, 
thresh which Blenheim is fifst discovered^ is one 
gf the best e^amfdes of it in that particvilar situa* 
tion i and 1 lam apt to think thift th^ piainness^ and 
even bareness in the space before the gateway, and 
the abi^eoce of onaamental plantntteo, contributes 
to the surprize and delight, which att most feel at 
the first view of that magnifiGeotpile of buildings ; 
of which it has been the pecoliar fate Cq excite in 
almost all>eholders the highest adininitibn, with 
an equal Te|H4gnance to acknowledge it, and a 
strange desire of r^asoBiiig themsehwoiit of their 
own feelings and impressions. 

P. ie6. 1« 6. The only 4ifferenca between a garden and a 
. fine sheepvi^lk, where oaks> beeches; thorns, hoI« 
Ue»j junipeni» yews, 8U5. grew naturally, would be 
the changing of thoae treea fotexoties, such as 
planes, acacias^ tulip trees, pines, ai4>uWs, red 
cedars, and the hanng the grovnd mowed instead 
of fed, and the dumps^ dug« Now if pines, arbu^ 
tus's, hiurustinus's^ 8&cvwere >ixed, as at Mount 
ISdgcumbe, in the more distant p^rto (and there 
seems to b^ no reason against familiarizing our 
eyes to a mixture of the most beautiful exotics 
where the climate will suit them) the distinction 
which would remain, and which would be almost 
entirely reduced lo mowing and digging, wouldnot 
h^ much io fiiiour of gaftlens: 
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IP.* 156. 1.20. The abb^^de Lille, Mho has tery pointedly 
ridiculed the little fountain and the stalues iu a 
citizen's garden, and all such attempts to be mag- 
nificent in miniature, has done justice to the real 
magnificence and spleudour of those on a large 
scale, and has celebrated them in verses well suited 
to the effects he has described. Mr. Mason, oo 
the other hand, has altogether condemned upright 
fountains with their decorations^ aud the principle 
^n which they are made. ' He had certainly a good 
right to object to them in the English garden, of 
which he has made Simplicity the arbitress ; but 
to condemn them absolutely and universally, sa- 
' *toui« ttiot^ of naliodal prejudice, than 6f genuine 
comprehensive-'tasrtek AVl'feel softiethiug of a 
national pride, I am sorry to give a decided prefe- 
. ' rettce.^to the French^poet in pointt^f justness and li- 
' berality; but I 'have often tbougbt that Mr. Ma- 
son's passion for the two^wdrds, SimpUcity and U- 
>. . ' ; ' .bfsrty, has in thtd, ^ in 'othev instances; betrayed 
//. biiin into opinions, and .s^ntiinento bf a very con« 
. : IctoledkiiMl.^' Up(^tfai8 ocba^ion he says, 

• . ■■ . ;> ** Thy poet lAlbion scorns, 

•.. <r<£»^|| fQ|.'3!(.^]()'„f)^^ij5(.JQug (Element 

' *^T^ forge te'fetters he would scorn to wear." 
*'* It is difficult to say, whether Simplicity, pr Liber- 

^ ty, would have most reasoii to be disgusted with 
so puerile a coiiceit. 

I^. 159* 1* !?• The same aversion to symmetry shew- 
ed itself nearly, at thesaihe* period, in other 
arts as well as in gardening : fugues and imi< 
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tafcieuS'ia music began *iQ grow out of fashioti^ 
about the time that terraces and avenues were 
. demolished ; . but ' the improvements in modem 
' music. have .^ very different character from those 
in modern gardenings for no one : can accuse 
. Ha^dn or Paesiello of, tameness or monotony . The 
passion for. strict fuguets in musit^^ and for exact 
symnietry in'gafdena> had been.. carried; to excess ; 
and when totally undiaguised and uoyariad, it cre- 
ated in both arts a dryfi^ss and pedantry .of style : 
but the priuciple on which that passion is founded 
sfipuld never be totally ueglectc^d.. Sqqieofthe 
greatest masters, of music in later tinges, among 
whom Handel claims ^e high^s^ plac^> t^ave done 
what improvers mig^t well have done; tfaey have 
npt abandoned symmetry^ t>ut haye q|ixed it^ (par- 
ticularly in accompaniments)} witb what is more 
vvild and irregular; Among many {Other instances 
there is part of a chorus qf Haude;rs in the Ora- 
, torib of Jephtha, which strpi^y illustrates all that 
I have been dwelling upon.. It is that which be- 
gins ..... 
'^ No more to Ampioa's God and King/' 

a chorus which' Mr. Gray, ^y no means partial to 
• Handel) used to speak of with wonder. The first 
party diougb admirable^ is not to ray present 
purpose; the secomi opens with a fugue on the 
words^ 

" Chemosh no more 
*' Will we adore, 
'^ With timbrell'd anthems to Jeovah due.* 
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The fuljeet.for two bars cMluiiies on Ae same 
aote wilhout any change of intermix mi the sitn- 
piici^aad usiformity of tlie aotes^ maj be compar- 
ed lothat ofthettraightliBe m visible ols^cts. The 
ear and the eye> by blditl^ eyially judge ijff what is 
intended to baveaeotrespondentpait^ even before 
that pari is heard^ or seen ; 9od feel a sensible 
Measure vrfien it is peroeived ^ and a ftoportiona- 
ble ^sappoiatment when it is wan^. Here then 
the ear expeets another set of voices to take up 
die strain it is become acquainted with, which ac« 
eordiogly is done ; but then the eonnter-^tenors 
fMio opened the fiigne^ instead of pursuilig some- 
thing of tlie same uniform diaraeter as was usual 
in the more' ancient fugues and cannons, join with 
^ trebles, and break out into a light and brilliant 
melody (thougb Mill in fugue) on the words " with 
tirabrelPd anthems,^ while die tenors continue the 
plain chant of -the opening ; which ttg^n, when they 
liaive linisbed it, tbe bashes take up. The sur« 
prize and del^ht' at the fufaifss of the harmony 
when all the instruments join with this tfiifd part, is 
etAmeed by the recollectioo of the simple uni- 
form bQpnniig, and abo by Ihe general symme- 
try $ th«t is, by idle eontinued e^tpaclation of a 
correspondent part, the atmiiiof which we know^ 
but are ignorant of the rich, powerful, and com- 
manding effect of the whole union : then the light, 
and brilliant strain, ^ wttb timbreird anthems*' 
joined to the ^varied touches of the instrumental 
paits^ baa the sataa kindiief eiect oti the ear, as 
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tbe plqrlid aodl'mtiml^fbrDitf of vegetalion^ mixed 
ivitb Uia flam, lolid^ «ul ttstinat maidea of ston«^ 
ba?e on tfe «je« 

W* USiJUL 10. A» a furditr iUastratioD of what Sir Joshua 
B«rjiiioldff has said upon ibe subject of imitation 
and orig^uoality^ L will mantion an example taken 
fcom an art in. which he woa not yerjf conversant* 
If aver thoro was^ a Unlj great and original genius 
i^an]^ art| Handel was tfiat genius in music ; and 
yelp what OBMiy: seem no slight paradox^ there never 
'Waa n greattir plagiarj» He seized, without sera* 
pfe or ooQoediaieut^ whatever suited his purpose; 
but as those sweets which the bee steals from a 

^ thoB0aiidiower«^ by pHuing through Ha little la» 

bomtory^ are comretted iafto a subsMncs peculiar 
. to Mel^ and whidi noibolker art caa eflect^ — so, 
wiw ttpvo i Hwdat atcJe^. by pa^ng Hirough the 
po^epfal IdbModovj^ of his mmdy md tnixing with 
bis idean, became as niuoh bis own as if he had 
' beeo-dle inventon like tbe bee, too, by his 
niMOar of woitn^, be often gave ti> what was 
wiMtieed in its original sitandon, sometbing of 
bigb aiid exquisite flavour* To Handel might 
well be nipfHibi, wrhat Boileau, witb more truth 
dia» modeaty, says of faiiBself^ 

£t meme en imitant toajonis origmaL 

f*. 205. 1. ^. A pasBag^ from Plutarch was pointed oiit to 
me as extremely illustrative of the bad effect of ft 
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pftsMon for lightness and degance, by a friend^ who 
IS himself of all others the most capable in every 
way of illustrating the whole subject*. '^This 
fourth temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (the three 
former having perished by fire) was completedi 
and dedicated by Domiiian. The columns were 
cut out of Pentelic marble, having their thickness 
most beautifully proportioned to their length ; for 
we saw them at Athens : but being cut over again^ 
and polished at Rome, they did not gain so much 
in elegance, as they lost in Vjrmmetry; .they ap- 
pear too slender^ and are void of beauty.'' 

Plfifarch in the Life PopHcola, 

P. 213. last. I do not know whether Vanbmgb ever was 
in Italy, or whether there ever was a print of the 
house of Nicol&dif Rienzi before that by Pira- 
nesi, iu his Views. of Roiae ;"* but supposing him 
to have seen either the house itself or a print of 
' it, I should not l>e surprised if it had suggested to 
J him the idea of the opeu arches on the^ top\of Blen- 
beicn. Thehouseof Rienzi (by Piranesi's account) 
was built out of the ruins of some ancient edifices, 
from which the entablature was probably taken : 
immediately oyer that entablature (as at Kenheim) 
are raised some open arches, which, terminate the 
whole y a mode of finishing the summit, which Jt 
haveseldoin observed in other buildings. These 
arches, however^ are quite simple, like those of an 
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. aqueduct ; wherecis fbr arches at Blenbeiai are 

. turnedi to different ppmti^ aiid^ with their piers^ 

oluiter togeAer' liice sottie o£ the old ichimnies, 

land thence acquire that richness which Vanbrugh 

» ^aimed at. . .!. . 

P. ^S8...l.,18. As Mr. Knight has con^^ived me to have 

,. been mistaken iu, every thii^ that I have advanced 

.«,.:, with respect to the temple of Vesta at Tivoli, and ' 

. ^« as he has thought it worth bis while^ to, write an 

.additional section for the purpose of pointing out 

, those mistakes^ I must endeavour to shew, that 

. I am not so completely in the wrong, as he wishes 

to niake me appear.''^ . 

Every aUthor I presume has a right to expect, 
that a candid adversary will pay some regard to 
tiie> general intention' and spirit in which the part 
he criticises ij^.yvrilten ; and not lay hold of a par- 
ticular section and consider it separately, as if it 
had no connexion with what had gone before, 
• Thei^ was no difficulty in discovering mj inten«^ 
tibn'; for not to motion the general tenor of all 
that had been said on the subject, the para- 
graph immediately preceding the one which 
. ' relates to the temple at Tivoli, was written for 
the express purpose of guarding against any mis* 
' conceptioni.j-' * 

' «. A^tlytical Inquiry, Pi^ i^t'Chap. 5. Sec. ^. Second Edit. 
» As, all that r<^ate9 to the , subject iu question is contaiu^d in littlt 
, mor* than four pages, this general reference I imagine is sufficient. 

^ t £*sv 09 Arcbiteetiira and Buildings, E« Sn« 
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I there eiMkft«Mred to abew ft» <UttiactIy a^ 
pesnUe^ diat the priiM^lei or ^tiktes of beauty 
a»ettiM0tret)ed bj Mr. Biiiice> could not be ap* 
plied in Ae same degree to builduig* at: to other 
objects ; and I particularljr observed, tfait, as the 
carves in architecture are regular and uoifonn, 
those waring Knes, whose easy, but peip;enialfy 
varying deviations give such a charm to a number 
of objects, must chiefly be coniSned to die less 
essential pftrt^ r and again, that angles, which cer- 
tainly are not fteautifal separately considered, must 
in buildings perpetually occur. This, with the 
rest of the paragraph, Mr. Knight appears never 
to haVe read, or to have completefy discharged 
firom. hid memory ; for he has reasoned on the 
applicadon of the qualities of beauty^ jtist as if I 
had made no restriction, but meant them to be 
applied as absolutely and unreservedly to buildings 
as to other objects. 

There is another restriction, which he at4east 
muat have read, as li is in the part of my Essay 
which be has quoted in his own work* I have . 
there said^ a£ter enumerating Mr. Burke's princi- 
ples of beauty, ^' The temple which I have just 
mentioned, has, I think, as auicb of those chief 
qualities of general beauty^ a$ tie particular 
principles of architecture mil allow of!* Now. 
ene princ^le of architectorei and a i^iy essential 
oiie, is, that die msSn walls, whether stmighf or 
circular, must be perpendicular: alt variation 
and departure ftoas tliail ^Kredion WPe therefore 
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'/ ; %1|>i^orHii^lj/^xdctded ; and this alone' makes a iriosi 
' niisteHal difiFerenc© betweeri the forms of build* 
"^^ ings, and of other objects- . A tree, for instance^ 
-being supported by its roots, ft waving line in it^ 
' stem is often in the highest degree grateful, yet 
^ gives no idea of want of firmness and stability; 
but a building owes it's-chnef stability, . and still 
more the impression of it, td it^s perpendicularity. 
Another principle of architecture is, that the 
curves, especially in the main parts, must be 
regular and uniform : this again excludes number- 
less ^varieties in the direction of the parts, sd 
pleasi^ in matiy objects. A varied kuoll (to give 
another exath pie frdm natural objects) while it 
/'i . . jpresents a pleasing form fi-om whatever point you 
|: tiewitj offers k number of pei*petually '^changing 
swellings and hollows as ydu go round it: whereas^ 
in going round a circular building, the ^ame uni- 
form curve must continue. 

i These Examples are sufficient to shew, that d 
inanifest distinction exists, and ought to be made, 
between buildings and other objects ; aiid that ac- 
cording to my restriction, the qualities 6f beauty 
are to be applied to them as much, but only ai 
muchy as the principles 6f architecture will allow 
of: if therefore among the principles of beauty 
there should be any which those of architecture 
ifvill not alfow of at all, ot only in a small degree^ 
they of course are either totally excluded, or in 
that degree only to be adihitted. Thus, when in 
yiti Burke's enumeration it is said c/f beautiful 
toi. II cc 
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objects tbat dley are ^ thirdly ^ to kavCM vttriety 
in the direction of the parts, but fourthly, to 
have thost parts not anguftir, but melted as it 
were into each other/* the <|ue»tion is whether 
this priBciple (for it is only one) cao be applied in 
anj, and ki what degree to the temple of Tivoli ; 
whicb^ as it m well known, is a circular buildings, 
surrounded by columns in the same direction. 
The forms of temples^ as indeed of all buildings, 
may be divided into two general classes : circular 
or round; and square or. angular: the second^ 
by hr the most numepous,. is excluded by the 
words '' not angular.'' The principle therefore, 
if applicable at ail, must be applied to round 
buildings ; and if llie spirit of what Mr. Burke 
has said be attended to, I believe it Mriil apply as 
much as can be expected in such cases: for the 
lines in all circular objects have a perpetual, thot^h 
, uniform variation ; and as they are constantly and 
insensibly retiring from the eye, they answer to 
the description of *' melting as it were into each 
other,** much more than the lines in square, that 
is> in any other buildings. 

I must here make my reader acquainted with 
Home dextrpus manoeuvres of my antagonist. The 
principle in discussion, as 1 began by remarkingj^ 
though divided into two parts, is only one : for it 
is obvious that if you take the third part singfy, 
without the limitation in the fourth, you totally 
pervert Mr. Burke's manifest intention. This, 
however, is precisely what Mr. Knight has done; 
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lie kas confined himself, (and li^ tiad bis reasotii 
for so doing) solely to '^ variety in the directioii 
of the parts ;■' be has indeed in his quotation from 
my essay^ given the words ** melted u» it were 
into each other/* though be has takeil no notice 
of diem in his statement ; but whut is most sin- 
gular, he has omitted, even in the quotation, the 
'Words ^'not angular but'^A^ which immediately 
precede them, and wbkh so Very particqlarly 
point out and limit Mr^ Burke's intention. It 
may easily be seen how strong a first impression 
may be made by an adversaiy^ were be even a 
feeble one, who quotes, indeed, some words, but 
argues as if he had not quoted them ; who omits 
others in his quotation, wh^ch form a most ma« 
terial restriction ; and who tot^dly disregards that> 
and every restriction and limitattoit. 

Th^t a round building is/ generally speaking, 
ttiore free frotn angles than a square pne, need 
Hot be much insbted ap(on i and as the temple of 
Tivoli is round, and as a great tnajorky of the 
ancient temples, are square, it may eertainly be 
aaid, comparatively with other temptes, to be 
free from angles. This is all that from the wlbola 
tenor of what had preceded^ I could mean to 
assert, when I said it was '^ in a great measure 
free from angles.'^ I ought indeed to have said, 
as 1 meant, comparatively, and Mrl Knight 
might very fiurly have attaeked the words as they 
atand, had he at the same time feirly stated, what 
lie could not but have known lo be my meaning ) 
CO ft 
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but he has adopted a mode of warfare to which he 
seems very partial^ aud of which I shall hereafter 
have occasion ^to produce a still more striking 
example~^9t of inferring from one careless or 
inaccurate expression^ a faudamentar error in 
judgmenti and a whcrfe train of false, and absurd 
ideas. Speaking of the temple, '^ Instead of 
being free from angles/' Says he, " every thing is 
composed ofiiaogles: the rentablature consists of 
angles projecting beyond each other: the soffit of 
angles indented whhin ^ch other : the capitals 
are clusters of angles, obtuse in the abacus, and 
acute lathe foliage ; while the columns being 
fluted, exhibit circles of angles round every shaft, 
and :Btand.upon a basement surrouuded by a cor* 
nice composed cfafiefly of angular mouldings." — 
If it could be (believed, that after having stated 

, that from the nature of architecture angles must 
perpetually occur ; and after having mentioned 
that this paftieulj^rj temple was surri^nded by 
columns,. I still GQu)d conceive it to be positively, 
not comparatively free from angles, I should cer- 
tainly* have deserved the sarcasn;^ of my friend, 
wiihout the compliment by which it is softened : 

; for I should have shewn. that I was ^^ deprived even 
of the: ordinary powers of perception by the fasci* 
najfciojis of. ja favourite system.? But, on the other 
hand, if no one can believe that having mentioned 

. ..the/cohfm99{ I couM pot be ignorant that their 
.C9pitals> and th^ entabkiture they supposed, could 
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not be free free from angles^ it nmy perhaps be 
thought that some kaid of fascination must have 
deprived m3? friend's mind of its usual discernment^ 
or he would never have entered into so scienti6c 
^ detail of angles in the soffit, angles in the aba- 
cus, some acute, some obtuse, some indented^ 
but, after all, much as they usually are in such 
places. Could he indeed have made it appear 
that columns are unusual in ancient temples, that 
the capitals of those of the temple of Tivoli, as 
well as its entablature, were more angular than 
any others, and that the building had altogether 
a more angular appearance — be would have shewn 
what would have been very closely to his point, 
instead of employing so much scieace to inform 
us 

^ That ships have anchors, and that seas are graen P 

There is however one set of angles that must not 
be classed with the rest ; for though columns are 
seldom if ever without capitals, they are very 
commonly without flutes ; and the flutes of those 
. at the temple of Tivoli' encrease, and very consi- 
derably, the quantity of angles. Mr, Knight 
very justly describes their effect and character by 
calling, them c2rc/^5 of angles, and as such they 
manifestly accord with the circular character of 
the shafts, and of the building altogether, more 
than those of any other kind. The flutes of co* ' 
lumns are almost always rounded at lop, frequently 
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IP both at top and bottom^ but k i»a very lingqlaF 
fact, and one vrhich Mr. Knight would hardly 
have (Hnit:^d mentioning if he bad been ac()uaint* 
>7ith it, that both the tops and bottoms of the 
flutes in question, are square. 4s f^r a9 I caq 
learn, fbe only example pf a siinilar termination 
^t both ends, is iti a very ancient temple at Pa« 
lestrina : it therefore appears probable, that later 
architects, fron^ being sensible th^t such ^ form 
Counteracted the circqlar character pf the shaft^^ 
changed it to the oval ; the superior beauty and 
congruity of which has been establishfed, by its 
Slaving been so generally adopted, and never I 
' ielieve, in the upper part of the flufe, changed 
9gain for the square termination. 

As ( have generously made Mf. Knight a pre- 
sent of a set of angle«| with ^hich he appearai tq 
have been unacquainted^ 1 may be allowed to. 
bring into notice another ^et, usually at^iched tq 
column9j and particularly striking from their be^ 
ing yery near th^ ey^, but which do npt accom- 
pany tfaos^, of the temple at Ti^oU • a^d though 
X shall give no ipformatipn tq M^ Knight, who 
^5 wel} aware of bis loss, I perhaps may to several 
of his readers, when I mention that the columns, 
of the temple at iT^voli have no plinths. It is true 
that this circumstance may be inferred from wba^ 
he has stated ; but as the plain fact is not men- 
^oned^ his less attentive readers are.not likely \^i 
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^aspect it, especially as their attention is directed 
cowards other angles. He says 'Mhe columns 
being fluted exhibit circles of aisles round every 
shafts and stand upon a basement surrounded , by 
a cornice chiefly composed of angular mouldings.'* 
I ahall not lay any stress on the diflerence between 
the angles of the general basenient or pavement 
of the colonnade^ and those of each particular 
pliiiithy tbough not imiKiaterial, but on another 
point of difference peculiar to the columns 
at Tivoli, which appears to me very essen* 
tial. It' is well known that die cohimns a( the 
old Doric order, are alvtays widiont bases 4 but 
their shafts are placed on the pavement, in the 
same naanner as the original of all coinmns, a tree 
sawed off at the butt, is placed on the ground : 
now in those at Tivoli^ the lower €mw or round 
moulcfoigy forms a iintshing.at the bottom of the 
efaaft, and rests immediately on the bottom of 
the patement; and it is obvious bow much the 
circular cbafracter must be heightened, when such 
a moulding, so near the eye, occupies the place, 
uhere, in other Corinthian columns, an angular 
plinth ttsually presents itself; and what an im« 
pression it must inake upon a spectator, who 
stands on the pavement, or on any near station 
upon a le\%) with i^ and thence takes a view of 
the circle of columns. 

The next point to be consideied is the appear* 
nnce oi dae temple, in respect to the character of 
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i)t3 structure ; that is^ whether copip^red wh)jk 
other temples^ its frame appears to be of a masr 
py, or a delicate kind . " So far,** ^ays; Mr. Knight, 
f^ from hehag of a delicate fraai^ , or ^vith little 
appearance of strength, it is remarkable for no^ 
Ihing more tb^n th^ compact firmness of its con- 
struction, ^/' It is here particularly necessary 
to keep in yiew the pature of th^ oliijects of which 
we are ^speakipg. Delicacy of frame, by which 
Mr. Burke meant to characterize very different 
objects, and which is so obvidusly applicable to 
a number of them both natural and ai:tifi$:ial, must, 
when ap{>lied to a temple, which, though compa- 
ratively small, is by up means dimiriutiye, and of 
ct>ur3e strongly and firmly bpilt, appear incon- 
gruous/ if full allowance be .not jnade for the 
quality of buildings in general, and unless a com- 
pariiBon be made between it and a variety of other 
temples. I must admit that it cannot be 3aid of the 
temple of Tivoli, even with the utmost degree of 
. allowance and indulgence, that it has ^Mittle ap- 
pearance of strength," but. that is Mr. Knight'^ 
manner of stating the principle, not Mr. Burke's ; 
and as he has on a former occasion .oniitted some 
words altogether,, so here h^ has, indeed, trans- 
; cribed tbeni right in his quotation, but altered 
. them in bis statement : Mr. Burke's words are 
'^ fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any 
remarkable appearance of strength:'* I hardly 
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need observe what very diiFereut ideas tlie two 
expressions convey. It must alsQ be Temember^ 
ed^ that the exception is to the appearance, not 
the reality of strength^ ai)d only to such an ap- 
pearance of it as is remarkable; in other words, 
such as exceeds that of most objects of the same 
J^lnd. Among natural objects^ many derive a 
grace and beauty from their manifest want of 
strength and firmness, from their suppleness^ their 
pliancy, and even their inability to support them- 
selves : such is the case with vines^ honey-suckles 
and other climbing plants ; but in a building, how- 
ever elegant the design and the proportions, how- 
ever light and airy the effect, still th^ masonry 
must be .firm and compact, just as, in the most 

. massy structure, where nothing but strength and 
durability are thought pf. The question therefore 

. 1%, — not whether the temple of which we are speak- 
ing be firmly or solidly constructed ; whether it's 
^columns b^ formed of many or few, of large or 
small blocks of stone; still less what are its founda- 
tions and substructions — but what, when compared 
>vith other temples, is its general appearance and 
character. Now 1 conceive that there are few 
forms of buildings more opposite to our notions 
pf massiness in the appearance^ than that of a 
pircular tower, surrounded by a circle of columns 
detached from it : the greater or less degree of 
massiness in the tower itself will make no differ- 
ence to the eye ; for the appearance of the build- 
ff^ altogether, would in either case be equally 
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light and airy, and, as far as such a term is appli- 
c»ble to such objects, of a delicate frame ; that is, 
the opposite of a massy one. Its lightness, airi- 
ne88> and delieacy, considered in the point of view 
I have mentioned, depend on the eolnmns ; on 
their propcMrtion and arrangement; on the free 
space between one colinnn and another ; and be- 
tween them all and the central tower : but should 
you build up the spaces between the columns, 
however thin the walls, there would be an end of 
every appearance of lightness, airiness, or delicacy 
of frame. As to the rock on which the ruin is 
placed, and the vast substruction of arches, &c» 
on which Mr. Knight lays so much stress, they 
seem to me to have about as much to do with the 
character of the building itself, considered as a 
beautiful piece of architecture, as piles would 
have had, if they had been necessary for the foun-* 
dation. 

* The comparative smallness of the temple is 
BOW to be taken into consideration. *^ Compared 
with the Pantheon, or the temple of Peace,** 
says Mr. Knight, ^* it was certainly small; but 
compared wHh any edifice of similar plan (the 
proper otigect of comparison) it was by no means 
so ; for though smaller ifl diameter than that of 
the same goddess at Rome, it appears to hav6 
been altogether a larger, more massive, and more 
consiMierable building, than that, or any of the 
kind known/' The most material part of what 
has jusl been quoted^ is ^contained between the 
hooka— '(" the proper object of compariiou"')-^ 
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for on those words the whole ai^iaent depends ; 
it 18 not indeed the usual place for words of coA- 
sequence ; but as the assertion they contain i% 
to say the least, very questionable, it might per- 
haps be thought more likely to pass off, by ap- 
pearing to be said merely par parenihese. Now 
if in speaking of other objects, I were to say that 
Caderidris or Ben- Lomond were comparatively 
small mountains, I should mean, and probably be 
so understood, when compared with the Alps, 
Andes, &c. but Mr. Knight, in tiie same spirit 
in which he has argued, might say, '^ Compared 
with Mont Blanc, or Mount St. Elias, they cer- 
tainly are small, but compared with any of the 
inouotains of Gre^t Britain (the proper object of 
comparison,) they are by no means so ; and he 
inight perhaps discover, that though less lofty 
than Snowdon or Ben-Nevis, their substructions, 
their bases were more considerable, and contained 
fnore solid yards. But in truth, this restriction of 
Mr. Knight's, to one set of objects of his own 
choosing for his own purpose, which does not 
allow the author to knpw his own intention, and 
would therefore on any occasion be very arbitrary^ 
|s on this peculiarly unjust ; as it excludes those 
pbjects of comparison, which, according to the 
whole spirit of Mr. Burke's doctrines, are the 
most proper. Mr. Burke has made greatness of 
dimension a quality of the sublime, and one, 
which when it happens to be united with those of 
the beautiful, very much diminishes their effect ; 
and he of course has made comparative smalliir«s 
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a principle of beauty: not that beautiful objects 
must be dimiuutive^ but small when compared 
with tliose^ which, from their magnitude alone, 
would produce grand and awful impressions. As 
therefore Mr. Burke meant to oppose the beaud- 
. ful to the grand, the proper comparison is be- 
tween the temple in questioe, and those (whatever 
be their plan) which from their size and character 
are of acknowledged grandeur ; such as the vast 
and massy structures of Poestum and Selinus. Let 
it, howeiver, be granted that those tehiples are 
objectionable as being square : yet we might pre- 
sume that one round temple would be allowed to 
be compared with another: by no means; my 
opponent is well aware of the danger; for he 
admits that compared with the Pantheon, the 
temple of Tivoli is small: the object of compa- 
rison must therefore not only be round, but of a 
similar plan ; and I rather imagine, though it is not 
said in direct terms, dedicated to tl^e same goddess. 
As no one is more conversant with tha remains of. 
ancient buildings than Mr. Knight, I think, after 
so very strict a limitation, he should have given 
us a list of temples with which he would allow a 
cumparison'to be made. It will hardly be doubt- 
ed that had he been acquainted with any of a 
smaller size, and which consequently would have 
made that of Tivoli appear large by comparison, 
he would not have been backward in naming them ; 
and therefore I may venture to conclude, that he 
did not know of any snaaller: as to any decidedly 
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larger^ if he did kuow of them, it was not hU 
, business to produce them, llie only temple he 
has named is that of Vesta at Rome ; and even 
that being unfortunately larger in the ^diameter, 
(a very material circumstance in the size of a 
round building) he has vaguely alluded to the sub- 
structions^ archesj and solid basement of the tem- 
ple at Tivolij, and says of it, that ^' it appears to 
have been altogether a larger, more massive, and 
more considerable buildiqg than either that, or 
any other of the kind known." He re^Hy seems 
to have felt no v small embarassment on ijiis point; 
and allowing him to have every thing entirely hi^ 
own way, I do not see how he can get out of it: 
for let all square temples be excluded, because they 
are not round : and let no round temple be ad- 
mitted if not dedicated to Vesta, and of a similar 
plan to those that are; in short, let the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, the only one he has named, be 
the only proper object of comparison ; still this 
object of comparison chosen by himself, is, as 
he himself informs us, larger in diameter than 
its rival at Tivoli ! how then is the temple at Tivoli 
to be proved larger ? by means, as I imagine, of 
'' a projecting point of rock enlarged into a square 
area by vast substructions of arches, supporting a 
basement of solid stone above forty-five feet iti 
diameter, and nearly eight feet thick!" but is 
all this in the plan of the Roman temple ? no 
more I believe than the enlarged rock itself: thea 
either the two temples are not of similar plaus^ 
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«iid tfcereforc, by his own restriction, not ptopef 
objects of comparison, oo as far as the plans arcr 
similar^ the Roman temple is^ by his ovrn ac- 
count^ the larger. 

I have hitherto endeavoured to shew^ that 
Mf. Knight's charges are not well founded: 
one mistake however^ I must acknowledge; 
I had chosen to imagine from the elegant 
character of the temple at Tivoli, that the 
atone of which it was built must have accorded 
with it : but 1 can have no doubt that the Qiaterial 
employed, was the common rough stone of the 
country : and the natural inference, which every 
one must draw from Mr. Knight's account of it 
18, that the colour and surface of the temple must 
always have been the exact reverse of what I bad 
supposed: for he says, " the colour is that of the 
rough Tiburtine stone, which never could have 
been any other than a dingy brown" and that 

<' so far from being smooth, it is 

built of the most rugged, porous, unequal stone, 
«ver employed in a highly wrought edifice.'^ 1 
have always been fully sensible of the advantages 
I should have received, in having my errors cor- 
rected, while only in manuscript, by such a friend 
as Mr. Knight, instead of having them sought for 
and attacked, after they had appeared in print, by 
auch an adversary; on the present occasion, how- 
ever, I am not sure whether I may not derive 
nore advantage from this public hostile attack. 
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than I should huve done from his friendly admo* 
nitiaos in private. The point in discussion is^ 
how far the qualities which Mr. Burke has as- 
cribed to beauty^ are applicable to the temple of 
Tivoli: and it appears^ that the qualities of 
smoothness and clearness, never could at any 
time have been applicable to die stone of which it 
b built, consequently, as far as the stone is con- 
cerned, £ am wrong. But Mr. Burke is not at 
all implicated in my mistake, which, iniwed, hat 
been of singular service to hia theory-; as Mr, 
Knight, in his eagerness to convict me of aa 
error in point of fact, has unintentionally given his 
suffrage and support to the principle, and in a 
Snore satisfactory manner, than he could have done 
by the most direct and decisive approbation : for 
how cold would any direct pnise have been^ com- 
pared with the contemptuous and indignant too^ 
in which he speaks of the opposite qualitiea to 
amoothness and clearness ! ** the colour, whidi 
could never have been any other than a dmgy 
brown! the most rugged, poroui, unequal stone 
ever used in a highly wrought edifice !'' As my 
friend has, on other occasions, dwelt so much on 
the charms of roughness and dingioess in the coat^^ 
of animals, ^ and the surface of ground, it gifos 
me great pleasure to think, that I may hencffet'- 
ward consider him as a zealous advocate for die 
principles of smoothness and clearness, wherever 
highly wrought edifices are concerned. 
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fiut what if it could be sliewn; itiaif althobg^ 
It be true that this rough dingy ^tone wa^ used in^ 
the construction of the building, yet thdt the co- 
lour and surface of the temple, when complete 
and perfect/ were as Ihird supposed them to be ! 
What, if in addition to; Mr. Knight's valuable 
suffrage, 1 should be aWe to adduce the highest 
possible authority on the present occasion, in 
favour of such a colour antf surface ! no less than 
that of the architect of the temple itself! This I 
l)eliev6 I cart do, for there is the strongest reason 
to suppose that the whofe was originally covered 
with stucco, some of it being still remaining on 
parts of thei building :* * and this accounts ia a 

* I am indebted for this,, nnd for whj^tever curious information 
18 contained' in this discussion, to an emitieut architect, Tvhose name 
tfould have faWy established the accuracy of all his communications : 
but I have denierl myself the satisfaction I should have bad in men- 
tioning it, from finding/ that although Jie was unw/iiing to refuse me 
•the permission, be wosld liot have granted k without some reluct- 
fince. I should on any occasion feel alittlejay-like> if I were to 
plume myself <^p borrowed feathers, as if they vvere my own ; and on 
this, not a little ungi:ateful to the person who so kindly furnished them, 
if I did not publickly acknowledge my obligation, although he wishes 
not to be named. If more reasons were wanting for doing, what it 
would be so improper not to do, I may lastly add, what indeed is a 
reason of no sliglu consequence, that instead of offering the whole a» 
comktg from n^^elf, I now confidently opposes to some points of 
Mr. Knight's attack, the accurate observations, and professional 
knowledge and judgment of an architect, who took particular pain» 
in examining the temp^e of Tivoli;, and whose testimony with regard 
to the stucco has peculiar weight, from his having, with his owa 
kaods, taken off a part of it from Xh% i^Uafts of the colunuia. 
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Very satisfeictory manner for vvhki otherwise Se^tii^ 
ed almost unaccountable^ and shews why hi sd 
highly wrought &n edifice, the builder employed 
without scruple, any hard material that waid 
nearest at hand. 

The difference between Mr. Ktiight and me Oil 
this point is singular enough i I guessedy and hap- 
pened to be right, that the general surface of the 
temple must have b^en smooth, and the coloutf 
clear : and thence falsely concluded, that such 
also was the quality of the stone. He, on the 
'>other hand, knew that the stone must always 
have been rough and dingy, and thence, as falsely 
concluded, that such likewise must have been the 
appearance of the temple. Total ignorance, is 
sometimes more lucky tffen half knowledge. 

In the passage relative to the quality of the 
fitone, which I lately quoted from the Ahalytical 
Inquiry, I purposely omitted some words, from 
being doubtful of their exact meaning and ejttent : 
the words are *' so far from being smooth, it is 
all over rough with sculpture.** Pull forty years 
are gone by, since I «aw the temple itself^ and it 
too plainly appears, that either my observapon at 
the time, or my recollection since were very de-^ 
fective : but as far as I can now judge from prints, 
and drawings, the sculpture i^ iti the usual places, 
and not in greater quantity than is common id 
buildings of the same order and character: if this 
be so, *' all over rough with sculpture,'^ it is siirely 
d very exaggerated expression, made use of for a 
Vol* II. D » 
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ver; obvious purpose : it might suit some few 
specimeiM of the gotbili; stjlei but is totally inap* 
plicable to any thing that at all deserves th6 name 
of Grecian architecture. 

This is what occurred to me on my own ideas ; 
I now am enabled to speak more fully and paf ti- 
cularly on the subject ; and from the following 
account, which I am persuaded may bfe- entirely 
depended upon, the reader will judge whether the 
sculpture, though of the richest kind, be not even 
less, instead of more in quantity, than is usual ia 
similar buildings. The capitals of the, columns 
(a very essential feature) are peculiarly ornamented 
with large flowers of the lotus, but they are of 
less height, and so likewise is the entablature^ 
than is common in the Corinthian order. The 
rest of the sculpture, with the exception of the 
flowers, &c. in the soffit between the columns 
and the circular cell, is confined to the frize^ 
which is superbly adorned with bulls' heads, pa- 
teras, and festoons of fruit and flowers : but the 
mouldings of the cornice and the architrave, which 
in most of the high finished lloman buildingsr are 
richly carved with beads, echini, foliage, &c. in 
this are plain, without any enrichment whatever : 
iand this plainness, as my judicious inforpier ob- 
serves, admirably sets off the richness of the frize. 
What very different ideas the builder of the tem- 
ple seelns to have had, from those imputed ta 
him by Mr. Knight I when, instead of making it 
all over rough with sculpture, he has left those 
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parts absolutely plain^ which in so many buildings 
are covered with ornaments. 

But in order to give such a relief as may accord 
vrith highly finished sculptural ornaments^ the 
mere absence of enrichment is not all that is re- 
quired : the unenridied parts must not only be 
plain^ but of an even surface and colour ; and the 
roughness as well as dinginess of the Tiburtine stone 
so ill accords with them^ that if no remains of the 
stucco had been founds it might very reasonably 
have been conjectured that some covering must 
have been employed, and the circumstance I am 
going to mention would very much have strength- 
ened such a conjecture. The walls of the circu- 
lar cell or tower are built of rubble, or small 
irregular stones roughly put together ; and it id 
quite incredible that such a coarse piece of work, 
could have been suffered to appear amidst stately 
columns, and all the splendour of ornament : and 
if that was covered, it is extremely improbable 
that the rough dingy stone, though in larger 
masses, and more carefully and regularly worked j 
should have been left uncovered in other parts. 

Again, the manner in which these walls were 
built, suggests another reflection. Mr. Knight^ 
in speaking of the temple, has laid particular 
stress on ^^ the compact firmness of its construc- 
tion, which nothing but some convulsion of na- 
ture, or the mischievous exertions of man, could-* 
have destroyed :" and now it appears that the 
most massive part of it, described by him aa *' 9 
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tower of roifgh i^isonry twenty-^ight feet in dia- 
in^ter/' and which defied every thing short of an 
earthqufike-^was built of rubble! Whether Mr, 
j^ni^hjt was acquainted with .this circumstance i 
do not know : but the ei^pression of ^* a tower of 
.ijough masonry," seeois happily choaeni as it is 
strongly opposed^ to the even surface of which { 
bad spoken^ yet gives no intinuition of the wantqf 
nofissiness. ll)e discovery of the rubble stone, 
and of the cement with which it was covered, acts 
^ a t^o*edged swurd ; and cuts tp pieces at one 
fltrok^, all that has been said of the rexparkable 
massin^s and firm compact construction of the 
most massy part of the building, and also of the ' 
rougfapess and dinginess of its general appearance. 
I ^iil now end this loiig note, which I fear 
piust haye tried the patience of those readers, who 
may have had the perseverance to go through with 
it : but 90 strong a censure as that of Mr. Knight^ 
^nd so fully detailed, seemed to require a full and 
distinct answer. 1 rather hope I have shewn, 
^at among the numerous errors of whiph I have 
been appused, one only can fairly he laid to my 
charge, and that, solely an error in poii^t pf fact^ 
not of principle, or of judgment ; but, 91) the 
contrary, that the inference to be drawn from the 
error, is strongly ii^ favour of the principle and of 
Us application. I t^-ust U has likewise been 
shewn, that the rest of the strictures are written 
^n direct opposition to the manifest intention and 
«)i(it of the part of my Essay, which hs^ been so^ 
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fievcrely criticised ; and likewise in defiance of tbe 
re^rictions and limitations expressed in the very 
page that was quoted^ and in the two that immedi- 
Qtel)^ preceded it* A common reader may certainly, 
without being called to account^ for it, skip over 
as many pages as he chooses, and forget those be 
has read : but a professed critic, who is likewise 
an adversary, has by no means the same privilege: 
he must neither skip, nor forget, nor argue as if 
he had neither read, nor remembered any thing, 
but the passage which he attacks. One of these 
cases must apply to Mr. Knight, and 1 leave them 
to his choice* eitlier he never read the two pages 
immediately preceding that which he quoted ; or he 
forgot their contents ; or, having read and remem- 
bered, he chose to pay no sort of regard to them* 
I ought perhaps to have been aware^ that al- 
though an intelligent, attentive^ and unprejudiced 
reader might keep my restrictions in view, as Well 
as the general spirit and intention of the author, 
yet that such readers are not the most numerous : 
an alteration which 1 have made in the present 
edition, will, I trust, render the restrictions less 
necessary. In the former one, I had set down 
the principles or qualities of the beautiful, as they 
were enumerated by themselves in Mr. Burke's 
Inquiry ; in this, 1 have stated them, as he has^ 
in another part of his work, recapitulated and 
compared them with those of the sublime. The 
principles are, of course, essentially the same : 
but from the difference in the manner of express* 
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iug them J and from the different poiiit of view 
in which some of them are placed^ by being op* 
posed to those of the sublime^ they are more ap- 
plicable to buildings^ and the whole^ as far as 1 
can judge, appears in a more clear and satisfac- 
tory light* 

P. 965* 1* ^. The following note is an extract from the 
letter of a friend^ admirably qualified both by hi9 
pen tmd bis pencil^ to throw light on the whole of 
. . ihis subject. 

^^ When I was at Rome^ Zucchi, who married 
Angeli€a> was there. He was a great castle- 
fnaker^ and his mode of composing tiiem^ was to 
draw first a bold and varied outline of the rock, 
mountain, or eminence upon which his castle was 
to stand. He then, with according lines, added 
his castle; and you would be surprised to find 
how the imagination is assisted by this practice^ 
and what towers, battlements, and projections 
are suggested by it, which would not otherwise 
have been thought of. I always observed that 
Iiis building was more varied and picturesque, in 
exact proportion to the taste and happiness with 
which the foundation-line was struck. How far 
it might be servip^able, to the architect of a re- 
fined building to follow this practice, by taking 
the line of the ground on which it was to stand, 
by observing what part would be opposed to the 
sky only, and what others would be backed and 
accompanied by trees, woods, and bills, and lastly 
by designing his building according to the shapes 
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those objects might suggest — I know not; but I 
am confident that it would be of infinite service 
to an architect, Whose employer wished his house 
to appear like an ancient castle or fortification, or 
an irregular picturesque building of any kind." 

P. 296. 1, last. I have already stated the principle oa 
which twisted columns may be objected to ;~ but 
in this instance, Raphael would be justified in 
having introduced them> even supposing him to 
have disapproved of such a style of architecture 
on other occasions. There are two antique co- 
kimns at Rome, of the same form with those be 
has painted, which tradition has ascribed to the 
Temple of Solonoou ; they were in old St. Pe- 
ter's, and are now in some part of the present 
church. I believe there is no reason to suppose^ 
that they ever did belong to the Temple of 
Jerusalem: on the contrary, the style of them 
is of a much lower age than that of the destruc- 
''tion of the Temple ; but having been long objects 
of a sort of veneration^ it was natural for Raphael 
to introduce them. Perhaps Bernini was influ- 
enced in some degree by this consideration (though 
he was always very fond of twitting) in applying 
that form of column to the fisddaquin of the high 
altar of St. Peter's, where, however, it has a very 
good effect: for as the chief objection to twisted 
columns is their seeming unfitness to support a 
great weight, ai>d as their merit is a look of oma- 
nient^ they are certainly most prefer in things of 
mere decoration, where there is little appearance 
of pressure from above. 
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P. 360. 1. 21. 1 have remarked in the text, that plain sirfi- 
pie gothic, 18 almost as great a contradiction as 
plain simple enrichment; and the same idea has 
occurred to me in looking at the excellent repre- 
sentations of eastern buildings, which within a few; 
years have been published, fn many of those 
buildings, the whole taken together, gives a striking 
impression of richness and magnificence ; and the 
manner in which they generally are raised on a 
platform, so as never to appear rising crudely, 
and without any preparation from the ground, to- 
gether with other circumstances \n the arrange- 
ment of the parts, may afford useful hints to ar- 
chitects of every country: but were all the orna- 
ments to be removed, and the naked buildings to 
remain, the want of more perfect design and 
studied proportion, would be very glaring. Gre- 
cian i^Lrcfaitecture, on the other hand, admits in- 
deed of the richest ornaments, and is beautiful 
when so decorated ; but such is the well-studied 
proportion and arrangement of its forms^ that in 
one sense it may be said to be more beautiful 
without ornaments. I have sometimes been so 
pleased with the eftect of great simplicity in 
buildings of that style, as to apply to Grecian 
architecture in general^ what was so happily said 
of a beautiful woman — 

Induitur formosa est ; exuitur^ ipsa forma est. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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J. G. Baroard, Printer, Skinner Street^ londentr 
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